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THE BURDEN OF EMPIRE. 


A puHtLosopHicat writer has insisted strongly, in a well-known 
work, upon the difference between real and notional apprehension. 
Now I wonder how many people rea//y apprehend the vastness of 
the British Empire. Let me endeavour to bring it home to my 
readers by a few plain statements of facts. These islands are but a 
seventieth part of the territory under the sway of Her. Most Gracious 
Majesty—a territory including one-fifth of the habitable globe. The 
great empires of antiquity sink into insignificance beside it. Rome, 
with all her ecumenical pretensions, ruled over only one-fourth of that 
space: the great Darius over only one-fifth. And if we turn to the 
modern world, we find that the dominions of the Queen are one-eighth 
larger than All the Russias, forty times as large as the lands led by 
the German Kaiser, and sixteen times as large as France. As regards 
population, antiquity supplies us with no data for comparison : it has 
left no trustworthy statistics. But while the inhabitants of Russia 
number 128,931,827, of France 61,479,901, and of Germany 
80,372,975, the Queen’s subjects, spread over nine millions of square 
miles, amount to 387,013,954. 

Such is the vastness of the British Empire. Why does it exist ? 
What is its finalend? Surely the question is not an idle one. The 
dictum of the ancient philosopher, that everything which exists has 
a reason for existing, is by no means out of date. Everything. And 
in a special degree, man—the crown of terrestrial existence—whether 
we consider him individually or in society. There are, indeed, 
sages who assure us that man is nothing but a momentary illusion 
in the everlasting illusion; there are those who treat of him as 
merely a machine under the necessary laws of action and reaction. 
For myself, I venture to hold—I have elsewhere given my reasons 
for so holding—that these derationalising accounts of man are 
supremely irrational; that they are an outrage on the reason which 
is his characteristic endowment, and in virtue of which he is what 
Aristotle called him : “an ethical animal,” born under that moral law 
which is a natural and permanent revelation of the reason. And 
being such, his true end is a life in accordance with reason: the life 
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which the Greeks called év (jv: noble or worthy existence: the 
preservation and development of his personality under the rule of 
right. And what is true of the individual man is true of that union 
of men which we call civil society, a nation, the State. This, 
indeed, and not savage isolation, is man’s natural condition—unus 
homo, nullus homo—and an instrument of the development of his 
personality. And so ‘‘the Master of those who know” teaches that 
the State was founded in order that men might live, but exists that 
they may live nobly. 

The State, then, like the individual, is an ethical entity; nay, an 
ethical organism. It exists for the good, and the greater good, of 
itself and its subjects; for the well-being of the constituent parts by 
means of the whole ; and of the whole by means of the constituent 
parts. Like the individuals of whom it is composed, it is invested with 
all the great rights attaching to personality—for it, too, is a person— 
and weighted with all the great duties which are the correlatives of 
. those rights. It is subject to the moral law. The proper idea of a 
‘nation is a people bound together in the necessary unity of an ethical 
organism. The very word “ ethical,” of course, implies rights and 
duties. 

Now the primary right of the State, as of the individual, is to 
existence, according to the hackneyed saying, that “ self-preservation 
is the first law of nature; ” and not merely to bare existence, but, 
to that existence, before spoken of, in accordance with the dignity 
of human nature, which, as we saw, the Greeks called noble or 
worthy. Its first duty to its subjects—for its subjects are itself—is 
to safeguard such existence. It is the guardian not only of the lives, 
but of the material and ideal interests of the people whose personali- 
ties it incorporates ; interests which we sum up in the word civilisa- 
tion. And here I should like to recall a few graceful and forcible 


sentences in which, as I remember, Matthew Arnold has enforced this 
truth. 


“ As the end and aim of all dialectics is, as by the great master of dialectics we 
have been most truly told, to help us to an answer to the question, how to live ; 
so, beyond all doubt whatever, have politics, too, to deal with this same question 
and with the discovery of an answer to it. The true and noble science of politics 
is even the very chief of the sciences, because it deals with this question for the 
benefit of man not as an isolated creature, but in that state ‘ without which,’ as 
Burke says, ‘man could not by any possibility arrive at the perfection of which 
his nature is capable’—for the benefit of man in society. Now of man in society 
the capital need is that the whole body of society should come to live with a life 
worthy to be called human, and corresponding to man’s true aspirations and 
powers. This, the humanisation of man in society, is civilisation. ... To 
promote it is above all the aim for the true politician.” 


Such is, in brief, the Burden of Empire; a burden more onerous, 
of course, in proportion to the vastness of the Empire. The duty of 
those to whom the government of the State is confided, and who 
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bear the august name of statesmen, is all briefly comprehended in 
those two words, év (jv. They should attend continually upon the 
preservation of the security of the country, and guard the national ) 
life against foreign foes; they should covet earnestly for it the best 
gifts, so that every subject may, according to his ability and oppor- 
tunity, freely develop soul and body under the law of right. And 
now we will inquire how far these great duties are discharged by | 
those who direct the affairs of the British Empire. 
First, then, what provision is made for the security of the British 
Empire against rival nations? Let us remember that man is born 
into the state of war. The struggle for existence is an universal 
fact; the primary fact, we may say, throughout the whole realm of 
animated nature, which to the eye of science is an incessant battle- 
field of individual against individual, of species against species. It 
is so among individual men, by whatever fair names the contest may 
be veiled. It isso among nations of men. Here, too, the works of 
the flesh are manifest—which are these, hatreds, variance, emulation, 
strife, envying—and always will be manifest, until human nature 
is radically transformed, of which there appears no immediate 
prospect. Hence the very primary duty of the statesmen charged 
with the administration of an empire is the maintenance, in a con- 
dition of the utmost efficiency, of such fleets and armies, and other 
preparations for war, as will guard the secure existence of the State 
against foreign foes. How far has this been done by our rulers ? 
The question may well sound a mockery to ears in which the reve- 
lations of the last few months are still ringing. But let us come to 
figures. Let us consider the military preparations of the three 
European Powers whose dominions are next in extent to the British: 
Powers whose interests are constantly clashing with ours: Powers 
with whom political complications are constantly arising: Powers 
with any one of which, nay, conceivably, with all of which, we may 
find ourselves at war at any moment: I mean Russia, Germany, and 
France. The strength of the Russian Army is 893,900 men ; of the 
German 591,507 men; of the French 573,743 men. The strength 
of the British Army is 248,076 men—on paper. I use the two last 
qualifying words advisedly, for reasons which will, doubtless, be fresh 
in the memory of my readers. I add that, owing to the scattered 
nature of our Empire, a considerable portion of this army is always 
dispersed throughout the world ; and that all the effective portion of 
it, not engaged in Indian or Colonial service, is, at the present moment, 
at a distance of seven thousand miles from our shores. Great Britain 
is practically denuded of Regular Troops. But it may be said, “ You 
forget the Auxiliary Forces.” No, I donot. But the flower of the 
Auxiliary Forces have gone to the help—how sorely needed!—of our 
troops in South Africa. The best regiments, not only of Militia, but 
also of Volunteers, enlisted expressly for home defence, have been 
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depleted to aid in repairing our disasters there. Excellent soldiers 
they have proved themselves—no doubt to the great astonishment of 
our rulers. For, ever since I can remember, the Auxiliary Forces 
have been systematically browbeaten and starved by the military 
authorities. The object of the War Office has apparently been to keep 
these patriot warriors at the lowest level of inefficiency. Whatever 
efficiency they possess, has been attained in spite of the War Office. 
With proper training and equipment, they might have been made an 
effective instrument of national defence. That is certain. Equally 
certain is it that no Ministry, no Minister, has ventured to jeopardise 
place, at the call of patriotism, by proposing, or even by candidly 
confessing, the expenditure necessary to convert them from a delusion 
and a snare, and a cause of national weakness, into a reality and an 
element of national strength. 

But, indeed, the policy, or impolicy, of the War Office is all of a 
piece. The Regular Army has been treated almost as badly as the 
Auxiliary Forces. Its equipment is, in great part, antiquated. Its 
tactics are largely obsolete. The provision made for it of the most 
essential munitions of war is miserably inadequate. It is a fact that 
some cavalry regiments possess only half the number of horses 
required to mount their men. In one department insane parsimony 
prevails: in another as senseless profusion. It is, at once, the most 
expensive and the least efficient of all the armies of the Great 
Powers. Every war in which we have been engaged for the last 
fifty years has found it quite unprepared. The scandals and disasters 
in South Africa are not isolated incidents ; they are the natural and 
normal fruits of our military system, or want of system. I should 
like to reproduce here a few sentences from a weighty speech of Sir 
Charles Dilke—weighty from the fulness of knowledge and judicial 
calmness of the speaker—delivered in the House of Commons on 
the 12th of last March :— 

“There is not the smallest sign in the Estimates that the Cabinet has taken 
into consideration the real problem of the defence of this country. The permanent 
increased charge will be far greater than the Government are, at present, willing 
to allow. The country should prepare itself for much greater sacrifices in the 
future. The charges of the critics of the War Office system have been completely 
proved by the present war. The First Lord of the Treasury, indeed, stated at 
Manchester that the critics of the War Office have been proved in the wrong, as three 
complete Army Corps have been sent to South Africa without a hitch, all fully 
equipped. That is very far from being the case. The Army sent to South Africa 
is altogether short of cavalry and guns. The guns of the three Army Corps should 
on the lowest scale be three hundred and sixty. But nothing like that number 
accompanied the troops. It isa fact that on January 8th there were only one 
hundred and eighty-six guns in South Africa. Whatever War Office official has 
supplied the First Lord of the Treasury with his information, has been attempting 
to mislead the country. Nor are the Army Corps properly equipped as regards 
the ammunition columns, with the exception, perhaps, of the first Army Corps, 
and this is one of the reasons why Lord Roberts was only able to begin his 
northward movement last month. With reference to the assistance lent by the 
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Colonies is it not a grave reflection on the Government that no preparation has 
been made in time of peace for a system under which the Colonies could co-operate 
with the Mother Country in time of war ?”’ 


There is before us the great fact, that the British Empire, with its 
three hundred and eighty-seven millions of subjects, has been shaken 
to its centre by a handful of Dutch farmers. There is also before us 
the great question, as a foreign critic has admirably stated it ina 
recent number of this Review: “If the subjugation of so insignifi- 
cant a foe costs England such long and strenuous exertions, where 
will she stand when she is called upon to face a greater Power ?’’* 

It may assuredly be said, then, that as regards military prepara- 
tions, this country, or rather the Government of this country— of 
course, I do not mean merely the present Government; its Radical 
predecessors are far more deeply in the same condemnation—has 
neglected the primary duty imposed by the Burden of Empire. But 
we are told—how often are we still told P—that, after all, that is a 
matter of comparatively small importance: that our chief, our suffi- 
cient defence, is our magnificent fleet, which, at all events, is in a 
state of the utmost efficiency. I confess such proud boasting about 
“our magnificent fleet” always makes me think of the like confident 
assurances once uttered concerning “The Invincible Armada.” 
Whether it is wise to rely solely on ships which, even in the highest 
state of efficiency, must be, to some extent, at the mercy of winds and 
waves and stratagem, the reader can judge; and he will do well to 
assist his judgment by the experience of history. 

But that “eren” may make us pause. Is our fleet in the high 
state of efficiency so often alleged? Are the official claims made for 
it tenable? For myself, I must say that, after much inquiry and 
reflection, I find the Navy Estimates presented to the House of Com- 
mons in the last session of Parliament little more satisfactory than the 
Army Estimates. It is not too much to assert that at the Admiralty 
no trace is to be discovered of any settled policy: no indication of 
any real apprehension of the great truth that in the complete 
equipment of our fleet is the secret of British power: nay, more, that 
on the supremacy of our fleet depends our very national existence. 
Thanks to what is called “ Free Trade,” our home food supply has 
been well-nigh annihilated, and we rely almost entirely for the 
sustenance of our population upon the produce of countries beyond 
the sea. Seventy-five per cent. of the daily bread of our people is 
imported. If we once lose the command of the sea, we are irre- 
parably ruined; for, once lost, it could not be regained quickly 
enough to prevent our being reduced to submission through starva- 
tion. This is a fact which no one can gainsay. And, in the light 
radiated by it, we may and should ask, What about our arrangements 


(1) See the article on ‘‘ The Future of the British Army,’’ by Theodor yon Sosnosky, 
in the May number of this Review.—Ep. 
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for coaling at sea? What about our arrangements for supplying our 
fleets with stores and ammunition? What about our arrangements 
for repairing damage to those very complicated machines, our ships, 
in our dockyards? But when we ask these questions, “the oracles 
are dumb,” or else answer “in words deceiving.” Again, it is 
manifest to all men how greatly the Navy depends upon the engineer- 
ing department. It is also manifest that the present number of 
engineer officers, artificers, and stokers, is quite inadequate, even in 
time of peace. In this respect, the Navy is utterly unprepared for 
war. If there is one thing clearer than another, even to the stupidest 
member of the stupidest party, it is that the British Navy should be 
ready for any emergency, and strong enough for any emergency : 
ready and strong in ships, guns, men, stores—and naval strategists. 
And if this is to be, its strength and composition should be based 
upon estimates by competent and unfettered experts, of the needs 
of probable, or even possible, war. That is the way—the only way— 
in which victory can be organised. But it is not the way of the 
Admiralty. 

I desire to speak with due respect of Mr. Goschen, whose admir- 
able qualities all the world, of course, admires. But, after all, they 
are the qualities of a smart financier—no, “smart” is not exactly 
the word; let us saya respectable financier—who has acquired a 
certain mastery of Parliamentary tongue fence. Mr. Goschen is not 
a skilled naval expert. He is no more than a managing clerk in 
excelsis, giving the best account he can of his department, as a move 
in the party game played within those walls at Westminster. So far 
as he is personally concerned, his signature to the Estimates is no 
guarantee whatever of their sufficiency. Nor are the other signa- 
tures appended to them one whit more reassuring. And here I will 
quote certain very striking words of one who is a naval expert— 
Admiral Elliot. They occur in a letter addressed by him to Zhe 
Morning Post on the 31st of last May :— 


“The optimistic view of the supremacy of our Navy, which has obtained such 
credence in home circles, is England’s great peril ; and the only means by which 
the Prime Minister’s strongly urged necessity for timely precaution can become 
operative at Whitehall, is by the removal of what is known as the Admiralty 
‘gag,’ which places the professional representatives of the office of Lord High 
Admiral in Coventry outside its walls, or, what is more mischievous, converts 
their imposed silence into apparent approval by obtaining their signatures to the 
Estimates laid before Parliament, thus deluding the country into a sense of false 
security. I need not mention what construction would be placed in our Law 
Courts on such finessing with responsibility, even where the objective purpose was 
comparatively harmless; but where, as in the case referred to, the life of the 
nation is at stake, no censure can be too severe on those who by acquiescing in a 
policy of concealment betray the trust conferred on them. I have a right thus to 
speak of this act, for when the position was offered to me I declined to lend myself 
to it,and Lord Charles Beresford has done the same; and I remember one day 
meeting a Naval Lord just leaving the Admiralty, and as he was looking rather 
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glum I asked what was the matter, and he pointed up to the lamp posts and said, 
‘I never pass those without feeling that I deserve to be hanged up there.’ He had 
just signed the Estimates.’’ 


I say, then, that in this matter of the national defences, which, as 
Admiral Elliot truly remarks, involves “the life of the nation,” 
the Burden of Empire is shirked by those who have undertaken the 
task of governing the Empire. And that, at a moment when these 
islands are in a position of peril without a parallel in our histary- 
The great nations of Europe, which are our rivals, hate us with all 
their heart, and with all their soul, and with all their mind, and with 
all their strength. They hate us with the bitterest of all hatreds: 
the hatred born of envy, and jealousy, and covetousness. And they are 
armed to the teeth. Who can doubt that they would gladly seize 
upon any favourable opportunity for stripping us of our great pos- 
sessions, and casting us down, and destroying us? From France, in 
particular, we know what to expect—or we ought to know. The 
warnings which have reached us have been loud enough to pierce the 
deafest ears—which I take to be ears stuffed with official verbiage. 
“ Alone with your fleet in the midst of a Europe which has many 
scores to pay off, and will be only too ready to pay them off.” And 
the Prime Minister, forgetting the party game in a moment of 
unwonted candour, admits that Lord Rosebery’s words are true— 
and exhorts us to put our trust in rifle clubs, and to set about form- 
ing them at odd times, as we have leisure ! 

Such is the provision made by those who bear rule in the British 
State, for its continued existence. But, as we have seen, not mere 
existence, but noble or worthy existence, an existence in accordance 
with the dignity of human nature, is the end of the State, as of the 
individual. The burden is laid upon it of safeguarding those material 
and ideal interests which make up civilisation. How is that obliga- 
tion fulfilled in this country? Let me speak on this occasion—for 
my space is waning—only of the material interests of the nation.. 

It will, perhaps, be said that here, at all events, there is a satisfac- 
tory tale to be told. ‘We shall be bidden to think of the wealth of 
the country, of its progress. Progress and poverty, the late Mr. 
Henry George would have replied, and with too good reason. 
Certain it is—apart from Mr. George’s theories—that the ampler the 
abundance in any of our cities, the direr is the destitution. It has 
been profoundly remarked by the late Mr. Justice Byles, in a work? 
the sagacity of whose reasoning every year brings out more clearly, 
that the only sort of abundance by which a nation really profits, is 
“an abundance at once absolute and accessible; when there is as 
much as the masses want, combined with accessibility ; when there is 
enough for the multitude, and the multitude can get at it (the italics are 


(1) Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political Economy Examined. 
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his), and enjoy it,” and that “this is the sort of plenty at which 
governments should aim.” This is precisely what the Governments 
which have held power in our land from the day these words were 
written to the present day, have no¢ aimed at. It is a monstrous and 
deadly error to suppose that the mere accumulation of wealth in a 
country is the criterion of its prosperity. A country may be “ Magnas 
inter opes inops”’ ; nay, the greater its riches are, the poorer it may be. 
The most prosperous nation is not the nation which has the largest 
manufactures, the most extensive commerce, the most bloated mil- 
lionaires. The most prosperous nation is the nation which has the 
least pauperism; the nation in which the men and women who compose 
it are able to procure, with moderate toil, what is necessary for living 
; human lives ; lives of frugal, rational comfort. 

Carlyle has summed the matter up in less than two score of 
words: “A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work is as just a 
demand as governed men ever made of governors: it is the ever- 
lasting right of man.” The recognition of this right, the satisfaction 
of this demand, is essential to a well-ordered polity ; it is the primary 
condition of true civilisation. But who among the statesmen that 
have governed us—or pretended to govern us, for, as I shall observe 
presently, they have really troubled themselves very little about 
governing—has addressed himself to it? Here, as in the matter of 
national defence, they have preferred not to face the facts; to ery 
peace, peace, where there is no peace. And the consequence is that, 
according to Mr. Joseph Burgess, who has given much attention to 
the subject, there are, usually, in this country one million of un- 
employed, and three millions in want—paupers, or semi-paupers. 
Peace, indeed ! 


“Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind 
The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword.” 


So much in general as to the condition of England. But there is 
one particular of such vital importance that I must not pass it over 
in silence. A fact of most ominous significance, staring us in the 
face, is the ruin of English agriculture. The evidence on this sub- 
ject is overwhelming. Even now, while I am writing, a bitter cry 
is going up throughout England, at the disappearance of the agri- 
cultural labourer. I cannot here enter into detail. My space is too 
limited. But the reader who desires detail will find it, in sad abund- 
ance, if he will turn to the current number of the Labour Gazette and 
read the story which the Agricultural Correspondent of the Board of 
Trade has to tell. The English peasantry, once deemed the finest in 
the world, have left the soil of England. They have flocked to the 
great cities. Our villages are half populated. And what a popula- 
tion—consisting chiefly of the maimed and the halt and the blind, the 
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rheumatic, the paralytic, and the moribund. This, manifestly, is a 
matter of transcendent importance. In it are involved issues of life 
and death for the nation. It means, in no very far-off future, hopeless 
decay within, unless a remedy be found: just as the inadequacy of 
our military and naval defences means hopeless defeat without, unless 
a remedy be found. And to the one prospect, as to the other, our 
rulers appear perfectly indifferent. As I remarked just now, we 
already depend upon foreign countries, almost entirely, for our food 
supply. We depend upon them, largely, for the manning of our 
mercantile marine. Apparently we shall soon have to depend upon 
them for military recruits. 

Surely these things ought not so to be. That they are known to our 
statesmen, as to the man in the street, is proved by the fact that 
advantage has been taken of them to saddle the country with the cost 
of a do-nothing Board of Agriculture. But not one step has been 
taken towards the initiation of a wise agricultural policy which in 
other countries—in Denmark for example—has healed, or largely 
mitigated, this gigantic evil. Gigantic indeed: for it does not 
end with the depopulation of our villages. The exodus from the 
country districts has resulted in the physical deterioration of our 
breed of men. The healthy peasants on leaving the fields for the 
slums and rookeries of our great cities, rapidly degenerate and decay 
themselves, and give to the world a more vitiated progeny. This is 
the effect of unwholesome food, of adulterated liquor, of con- 
taminated air, of unsanitary dwellings, and of the principle of free 
trade wickedly carried out with regard to a class of contagious 
diseases which poison the very life-blood of the generations to 
come. Let it not be thought that these are the words of rhetorical 
declamation. They are the words of truth and soberness. Every 
one of them is amply warranted by statistics lying before me as I 
write. 

Clearly, we must say of rulers who thus neglect the plainest and 
most obvious duties of rule, that they fear not God neither regard 
man. But why is this? How is it that a Government like the 
present, composed of men who in private life are, doubtless, honourable 
and virtuous, nay, it may even be religious—for there is a kind of 
personal religiosity quite compatible with political atheism—is open to 
the grave indictment of shirking the most momentous parts of the work 
for which its members receive place and power and pay ? It is because 
the sense of duty, the feeling of obligation to God and man, has 
become extinct in our Parliamentary life. It is because politics are 
supposed to be exempt from the moral law: to be independent of the 
principles and rules which in other segments of human activity deter- 
mine right and wrong. Press upon Lord Salisbury—who to be sure 
is no moral philosopher-—the doctrine that in public affairs as in 
private— 
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‘* because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence,” 


and you will shake the equilibrium of his solid mind. And even 
though you should chance to be a Right Reverend Prelate, you may 
think yourself fortunate if he does not do unto you and your “ copy- 
book maxim ”’ as he did, upon a recent occasion, unto Lord Wemyss— 
and more also. Or propose it to Mr. Arthur Balfour, who is not 
wholly unversed in the science of ethics, and would not “his face, 
elongating, collapse, and tremor occupy his joints” ? 

The truth is that in England our so-called governors do not govern : 
they gamble. Politics have become a game played for office and all 
that office means, the dearest interests of the country being quite a 
subordinate consideration, or no consideration at all; a game in which 
one party’s great and constant aim is to “dish ” the other; a game 
which, indeed, like other games, must be played according to rule, 
but in which the players are no more guided by ethical considerations 
than are their fellow-gamblers at Monte Carlo, or in an East End 
London hell. Noble sentiments are, of course, from time to time, 
upon their lips: that is part of the game. But noble thoughts are 
not in their hearts. Their eyes are ever fixed anxiously upon the 
next General Election; their minds are set on vote-catching; their 
motives and maxims are derived from wire-pullers and ballot-mongers, 
from the newspapers and the Stock Exchange. But on this subject 
let me quote one, who, whatever we may think of the part played by 
him in public life, is a witness above suspicion: one who speaks that 
he doth know and testifies that he hath seen ; and we may receive his 
testimony. 

“The English,” writes Mr. Bryce, “have two moralities for public life, the one 
conventional or ideal, the other actual. The conventional finds expression not 
merely in the pulpit, but also in the speeches of public men, in the articles in 
leading newspapers and magazines. Assuming the normal British statesman to be 
patriotic, disinterested, truthful, and magnanimous, it treats every fault as a dere- 
liction from a well-settled standard of duty, a quite exceptional dereliction which 
disentitles the culprit to the confidence even of his own party, but does not affect 
the generally high tone of British political life. The actual morality, as one 
gathers it in the lobbies of the legislative chambers, or the smoking-rooms of 
political clubs, or committee-rooms at contested elections, is a different affair. It 
regards (or has till very lately regarded) the bribery of voters as an offence, only 
when detection has followed ; it assumes that a minister will use his patronage 
to strengthen his party or himself; it smiles at election pledges, as the gods smiled 
at lovers’ vows ; it defends the abuse of parliamentary rules; it tolerates equivo- 
cations or misleading statements, proceeding from an official, even when they have 
not the excuse of State necessity.” 

The picture, certainly, is not overdrawn. Our existing system of 
party politics is most unfavourable to that virtue of veracity which 
is at the root of all excellence, whether in a man or a nation of 
men: which the antique Romans, therefore, rightly accounted the 
virile virtue ; the distinctive quality of the rir. Pontius Pilate, who 
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doubtless considered himself the product of a more enlightened age, 
deemed otherwise. ‘“ What is truth?” he is reported to have said 
upon a memorable occasion : what has truth to do with public life ? 
And he proceeded to make his famous appeal to universal and equal 
suffrage—with the result that we know. The party politician, intent, 
like Pontius Pilate, upon majority-mongering, is of that statesman’s 
opinion concerning truth. The habit of mind thus induced is de- 
plorable. An isolated lie for an isolated end, however morally culpable, 
does not produce the deep depravities of character which result from 
habitual indifference to the thing that is. And, as matters now stand, 
such indifference is thought perfectly permissible in the case of the 
party politician. ‘“ Most unparalleled master in the art of persuading 
the multitude of the thing that is not,” was Carlyle’s description of one 
who obtained great eminence in that calling; who perhaps has 
never been surpassed, and it may be earnestly hoped never will be, 
in the sophist’s trade of making the worse reason appear the better. 
And this habit of unveracity engenders two other vices, equally un- 
fitting for the task of sustaining the Burden of Empire: ignorance 
and cowardice: the ignorance of those who will not see—nothing, 
as Butler has warned us, is easier than to shut the eyes of the 
understanding ; and the cowardice of those who dare not act, lest 
their action should imperil their majority, and jeopardise their place 
and power. 

Assuredly, in the present grave crisis of our national history, there 
is imperative need of men who can, and will, see and act; or, at the 
least, of one “strong man in a blatant land who can rule and dare 
not lie.” ‘Without one such man to sustain the Burden of Empire, 
the vast imperial fabric of British greatness must fall: and great will 
be the fall of it. As we look around, we see a throng of weak 
Parliamentary rhetoricians who dare lie and cannot rule. But that 
strong man—where is he? I suppose—to confine ourselves to the 
present Government—there is only one member of it to whom the 
adjective “strong,” can be applied without positively inhuman satire. 
I hold no brief for Mr. Chamberlain, with whom my personal 
acquaintance is of the slightest, and from whom I dare say I should 
widely differ on many public questions. But what is certain is, that 
he has eyes of his own which can see, and that he uses them truly to 
discern facts: that he has a mind of his own, and knows his own 
mind: that he has a will of his own and pursues tenaciously his settled 
purpose. He is the one man in a Cabinet of drift and scuttle, who has 
had a policy, and has resolutely carried it out. He it was, let us 
remember, who, more than anyone else, broke down Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme for the dismemberment of the United Kingdom. To him we 
owe it that Greater Britain has at last realised its unity, and from a 
name has become a fact. Does a still more arduous and essential work 
for the Empire lie before him ? 


W. S. Litry. 








SOCIALISM AND ANARCHISM. 


Great as is the danger to which society is exposed from Anarchism, 
it is less serious than that which arises out of the temper of society 
towards the Anarchism which it dreads. To a prescient mind the 
apologetic tone which is assumed towards Anarchism by the Press 
and by politicians is far more alarming than anything in the 
nature or operations of Anarchism itself. Everywhere there is a 
tendency amongst those who live and thrive by pleasing the multi- 
tude to tolerate Anarchy, to palliate it, to represent it as a disease, 
for which those who suffer from it are not responsible, but for which 
society is responsible because it has not dealt with them more kindly. 
That blessed word “environment” leaps readily to the lips of the 
men-pleasers and time-servers who rule us nowadays, and who lay 
to their own souls and to the souls of their supporters the flattering 
unction that the headless and formless thing called society is really 
responsible. That is, nobody is responsible. The Anarchist who 
stabs a King or shoots a Prime Minister is not a criminal, but an 
unfortunate; he is made what he is, not by his own wicked heart, but 
by the wickedness of society towards him and his class; his crime, 
which of course was really no crime at all, was rendered inevitable 
by circumstances over which he had no control. In the spirit which 
so regards and treats Anarchism, which eliminates the individual 
responsibility of the assassin or the dynamiter and throws the whole 
blame upon society, lies the real peril. 

Anarchism is not so much a disease in itself as the symptom of a 
disease. When we see the emaciated face and hear the racking 
cough of the consumptive, we do not pity him for those alone, but 
rather for the disease of which they are the symptoms. So, when a 
nation is terrorised by the plots and conspiracies and outrages of 
political desperadoes (the more dangerous in that they are often 
highly educated), and when families are plunged into grief and 
society is horror-struck by one assassination and terrified by the 
fear of others, we ought to pity society, not merely on account of 
the assassination of that one man and of the grief and horror which 
it has caused, which are mere symptoms of disease, but rather on 
account of the malady from which the whole nation is suffering. 

Anarchism is not a disease, but a crime, and a crime of the most 
infamous nature ; but it is a symptom of disease, and that disease is 
Democracy. Hamilton, one of the framers of the United States 
Constitution, said, “the disease upon us is Democracy.” It was in 
order to counteract the ravages of that disease that Hamilton and 
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his colleagues framed the checks and counter-checks which are such 
a unique feature of the American Constitution, and which have so 
admirably preserved the balance in the working of that Constitution. 
We have the disease in quite as virulent a form as they have it in 
America. But, alas! we have not the remedy. Lord Sherbrooke, 
in opposing Household Suffrage, predicted that we were on the eve of 
“a frightful Democracy.” He was right. The frightful Democracy 
has come, and politicians and people alike are at present helpless in 
its grip. A nation wholly abandoned to the heady lawlessness of 
Democracy is stricken to its very vitals with a deadly and incurable 
malady. Such a nation is a spectacle over which the gods 
might well weep tears of pity. And such a spectacle is England 
to-day. 

Democracy has no inherent power of self-balance, self-protection, 
self-preservation; there is no pendulum in its system, working 
quietly and regularly, preserving the equilibrium of the whole; 
there is an absence of poise and iepose, and of steady controlled 
oscillation, and, consequently, a series of plunges and jerks and 
spasms, which strain the machinery to breaking-point, now on one 
side and now on the other. A purely democratic system, that is, 
abandoned democracy, democracy unchecked and uncontrolled, is at 
the mercy of ignorance, caprice, panic, passion, and, above all, envy, 
which Longfellow declared was the vice of Republics—or Democracies. 

The Bishop of Manchester has recently stated that, in the opinion 
of careful observers, envy is spreading in Europe, and that men 
would rather be a little poorer if they could thereby prevent anybody 
else from being richer than themselves, whilstthey are not contentmerely 
with enjoyment, but want as much of it as their neighbours. ‘“That,” 
adds Dr. Moorhouse, “ is the main reason for the demand in Socialistic 
Europe that the existence of private property in the form of capital 
should be arbitrarily forbidden.” The Bishop is right. Envy, 
perhaps the most fiendish passion that can animate the human 
breast, which even John Stuart Mill, with all his Socialist proclivities, 
was constrained to denounce as the most anti-social of all the vices, 
is growing apace, and with it every other evil passion. And the 
growth of this evil and malignant spirit is directly traceable to the 
influence of Democracy. 

The men of the New World—Hamilton, Jefferson, and the rest— 
not only had the sagacity to perceive that Democracy was a disease, 
but they had also the courage to take strong measures in dealing 
with it. They put it into a straight jacket, and in a straight jacket 
it has been ever since. ‘ Hitherto shalt thou go, and no further, 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed,” they said to Democracy. 
They not only said it, but they wrote it, and their written Constitu- 
tion, which has been one of the wonders of the century; has also 
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been one of the main factors in the amazing progress of the United 
States. Our own statesmen—mark, I say statesmen as distinguished 
from mere politicians—sigh for a similar written Constitution, as the 
late Duke of Argyll did in a speech which he delivered in Edin- 
burgh on March 11th, 1892, when he pointed out that we were 
virtually the only civilised people in the world which did not possess 
such a Constitution, and expressed the hope that this fact, which was 
in one sense our glory, might not become our danger and our 
destruction. Lord Salisbury, who, if he has grieved the best ele- 
ments in his party and in the nation by the amazing concessions 
which he has made to the democratic spirit, has probably grieved 
himself just as much, or more, has on several occasions lately 
lamented the absence in our Constitution of an institution modelled 
after the pattern of the United States Senate. And why? Because 
he knows well enough that democratic government is incompatible 
with the preservation of real authority, inconsistent with true pro- 
gress, a standing menace to order and liberty, and that under it 
insubordination and lawlessness will thrive, making it impossible for 
the Government to secure proper obedience even from its own servants, 
and tending to the ultimate overthrow of all the ideas and institutions 
which are the expressed wisdom of centuries of experience, and which 
are the only true guarantee of social order and stability. 

Lord Salisbury’s distrust of Democracy will give the key to a 
certain cryptic utterance of his which surprised and puzzled a great 
many people some months ago. It was in regard to the South 
African war. The Prime Minister was speaking in relation to certain 
disasters which had occurred in South Africa, and to the measure of 
blame which ought to be attached to the Generals who were supposed 
to be responsible for those defeats, and to the amazement of every- 
body he seemed to lay the blame rather upon the British Constitution 
than upon the officers immediately concerned. What he said virtually 
amounted to this: “‘ Under a Constitution such as ours you have, and 
can have, no adequate guarantee that either war or any other depart- 
ment of Government will be efficiently conducted.” If that is what 
Lord Salisbury really had in his mind, and I think it was, then wiser 
words were never spoken by a British statesman, and their sig- 
nificance ought to penetrate to the very core and marrow of every 
true Englishman. Instead of realising the solemn import of this 
language, however, there was a tendency to treat them in a spirit of 
ridicule, and to attribute them to some temporary aberration on the 
part of the Premier. 

But, in sober truth, Lord Salisbury, in that utterance, put his 
finger upon the fatally weak spot in England’s armour. It is the 
plain truth, and the sooner we realise it the better, that although we 
have with us the disease of Democracy in its deadliest form, we have 
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at hand no remedial measures with which to checkmate it. We are 
at its mercy. We have, indeed, a House of Lords, for which some of 
us have, on two or three occasions during the last quarter of a 
century, had cause to thank God; though we have also had to gnash 
our teeth in anger scores of times during that period because that 
House has so frequently allowed itself to be intimidated by the 
shrieks and threats of Democracy, and has betrayed the great interests 
relating to property and freedom, of which it is the nation’s trustee. 
In fact, we have opened our eyes with amazement when we have read 
Lord Salisbury’s speeches deploring that we have no United States 
Senate; we have had to pinch ourselves to see if we were awake, as 
either we or Lord Salisbury must have been dreaming. On discover- 
ing that we were awake, we have been more astonished than ever, 
and have asked ourselves in perplexity: ‘‘ What kind of a world does 
Lord Salisbury live in? What can he be doing that he does not, 
on every occasion when vital interests are threatened, seize the 
instrument which is fashioned ready to his hand—the Upper House 
—and use it vigorously up to the utmost limit of its power?” 

Well, it’s the disease of Democracy that is upon us. We have 
watchmen upon the battlements, but they go to sleep; we have a 
garrison in the fortress, but they parley and compromise with the 
enemy, and sell the citadel; we have rulers—in name—men who are 
elected to rule, but who allow themselves to be ruled; we have leaders 
who do not lead, but who are led hither and thither by those who are 
reputed to be their followers. Miserable is the nation that is in such 
acase! Even the House of Lords, although it is independent of 
the popular suffrage, and therefore above the necessity of grovelling 
to an ignorant populace and pandering for its votes, allows itself to 
be enslaved by that wing of the party which the multitude can either 
kill or keep alive, and so it surrenders and surrenders, compromises 
and compromises, and throws sop after sop to the howling wolves of 
Demos. Soon there will be nothing more left to give up; every- 
thing will be thrown into the melting-pot—the rights and liberties 
and property of the individual, land and railways, the Army and 
Navy, the status of the aristocracy, and not improbably even the 
throne itself—all will be pitched into the arena to be scrambled for ; 
and then Demos will for a time disport himself at his own will and 
pleasure. 

But only for a time. For a democratic Government which can 
maintain neither its own authority nor the rights and liberties of 
those who have entrusted it with power, will be swept away ina 
storm of indignation, and will have to give place to some other form 
of Government more worthy of the support of reasonable men. 
Nations have always preferred a military despotism which has 
ensured to the majority of the people security of life and property, 
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even when it has closely curtailed their liberty, to a form of Govern- 
ment which has not been able adequately to safeguard the possessions 
and lives of the people, although it might theoretically and nomi- 
nally give them greater freedom. History will repeat itself. 
Wherever a Government proves to a community that it cannot 
perform the most elementary functions of government, and protect 
the community from the ravages of the lawless and the unprincipled, 
the community will rise in its might and blot such a Government out 
of existence. Sooner or later,in some form or other, measures will be 
adopted for preserving the sanctity of human life and the security of 
personal property. The nation is greater than any party, or insti- 
tution, or Government; the conservation of the nation’s fundamental 
rights is of infinitely greater moment than the perpetuation of any 
particular form of government. That is a good Government, what- 
ever its name or form, which efficiently fulfils the true functions of 
government, which are of a much more simple and modest character 
than scientific politicians often represent them to be. Democratic 
government is on its trial, and it is by no means certain that it will 
emerge triumphantly from the test to which it is being subjected. 
Already it shows signs of breaking under the strain; at all events 
this is the case in England. If it is not true of the United States or 
France in the same degree, it is because those countries are really 
less democratic than our own. 

The rock upon which Democracy will shiver itself to atoms is 
PROPERTY. And this, be it observed, is the common ground upon which 
Socialism and Anarchism meet. Anarchism says very little about 
property, and Socialism says very little about liberty ; nevertheless 
the two are working together in pursuance of an understanding, the 
one attacking freedom, and the other property. Their policy is to 
co-operate towards undermining these two bastions, upon which the 
whole of civilisation is founded. If these go all goes. 

The Anarchists do the underground work, the Socialists the above- 
ground work, but it is one work. 

“What is property? Property is robbery,” said Proudhon. The 
germ of all the evil is in that. ** Whoso hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer.”” Hatred is murder in the germ. Similarly, whoso coveteth 
his neighbour’s goods is an Anarchist. Covetousness, the desire to 
possess what is not our own, lust of property, envy of the man who 
has more than we have—this is Anarchy in germ. For thoughts, 
sooner or later, translate themselves into deeds, especially when they 
are dominating and overmastering thoughts, thoughts that seize us 
and sway us, and possess us and reign over us. And this is the 
case with the Socialist, whose one thought is envy, and the Anarchist, 
whose one thought is hatred. These men think—z /itt/e, and then 
they act. 
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Sometimes one man enunciates ideas, and another carries them into 
effect. 

So it was with regard to this doctrine of property being robbery. 
Proudhon taught this as a principle; his disciple, Bakunin, carried 
matters a step further, and sought to apply the principle logically. 
If property is robbery, he said to himself, then all who own property 
are robbers, and enemies of society : all such must be killed. So he 
began to propagate Socialism and Anarchism and Nihilism—they are 
all one in essence. And to-day the harvest is being reaped from the 
evil seed which he sowed. It is a melancholy reflection that for much 
of this evil England is responsible. Bakunin, after spending eight 
years in various Continental prisons, was exiled to Siberia, and if ever 
any enemy of the human race deserved his exile, he did. But he 
was a Russian noble, and appears to have had some friend in authority 
who aided him to escape. He made his way to England, as all 
such men do when they can prosecute their fiendish work nowhere 
else, and making England the centre of his operations, he sent his 
agents and his literature all over Europe on their murderous mission. 
Hundreds and thousands of similar men are doing similar work 
to-day in London and New York, and in the various large industrial 
centres throughout England and America. 

Bakunin said: “The revolutionist is a man undera vow. He 
ought to have no personal interests, no business, no sentiments, no 
property. He ought to occupy himself with one exclusive interest, 
with one thought, one passion—the revolution. He has only one 
aim, one science—destruction . . . he despises and hates existing 
morality . . . between him and society there is war to the 
death, incessant, irreconcilable. He ought to be prepared to die, to 
bear torture, and to kill with his own hands all who obstruct the 
revolution.” 

Salson, the man who attempted the murder of the Shah in Paris 
the other day, had been coached by another Anarchist named Valette, 
who, “after having initiated him in the ideas of Bakunin, led him 
gradually towards the propaganda by force.” Could anything be 
more significant, more conclusive as to the vital relations existing 
between these enemies of society under their different names, or as to 
the continuity of their policy? The ideas of Bakunin, which he 
imbibed from Proudhon, are still living and active, the ideas, viz., 
that property is robbery, that a property-owner is a robber, that to 
rid society of such robbers is a meritorious deed, while the murder of 
kings and statesmen who represent the present social order, which is 
built upon property, is not a crime, but a glorious deed of heroism 
which entitles a man to martyrdom’s brightest crown. These are the 
ideas which are fermenting in the minds of all Socialists and Anar- 
chists alike, exciting their brains, inflaming their passions, embruting 
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and dehumanising them, and making them veritable wild beasts 
among men. The Anarchists who were hanged in Chicago, Angiolilo, 
the murderer of Canovas, Ravachol and Vaillant and the murderer 
of President Carnot, Sipido, who fired at the Prince of Wales, and 
was allowed to go scot-free in Belgium, Bresci, the murderer of King 
Humbert, and Salson, who attempted to assassinate the Shah—all 
these are in that devil’s apostolic succession, which begins with Ious- 
seau and Proudhon and Bakunin, and which has continued down to 
the present time. All of them were engaged in putting into prac- 
tice the doctrine that property is robbery; all of them are the natural 
products of Democracy ; or, to put it perhaps in a better way, while 
such characters may be produced under any form of Government, it 
is only where the license of Democracy prevails that they can find 
scope for propounding and putting into practice their criminal and 
infamous principles. Under a rational system of Government their 
power for mischief is at once nipped in the bud. But under the glorious 
freedom of Democracy we have men hatching plots in New York and 
London, which plots lead directly to the murder of the King of Italy, 
to the attempted murder of the Prince of Wales and the Shah, and 
to the formation of plans for the murder of several other monarchs, 
and although these plotters are known to the police they are allowed 
to go on with their hellish work. Not only so, but when it is proposed 
by certain Continental Governments that all the civilised Governments 
of the world should take steps in common to deal with this system 
of organised crime and murder, the United States, and Switzerland, 
and England, hang back and are reluctant to give their co-operation. 
That is to say, the three most democratic countries in the world mani- 
fest the greatest unwillingness to assist in any strong measures for 
putting down Anarchism. Why is this? Well, there are many 
minor reasons, but they are all summed up and expressed in this 
major one—it is because these countries are governed by Democracy. 
One half the Governments of the world are terrorised by Anarchism ; 
the other half pooh-poohs it with contempt. It is the democracies 
who are contemptuous. But too often contempt is only another 
name for blindness or insanity. When we reach a certain stage of 
wilfulness and hardness and stiff-neckedness, then “the wise gods 
seal our eyes.” And—“ whom the gods destroy they first make 
mad.” However we look at it, the spectacle of Anarchy springing 
at the throat of Government, and of the rulers of the most demo- 
cratic countries in the world being afraid to grip it and grapple with 
it, is not a pleasant one. 

The idea that “ property is robbery ” is the root idea out of which 
all Socialist principles and systems have sprung; it is the motive of 
all Socialist effort ; it is the undertone of every Socialist speech ; it 
appears in some of its protean forms on every page of Socialist 
literature. The tradition of Rousseau and Proudhon and Bakunin 
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is carried on by Burns and Blatchford and Keir Hardie ; the Social 
Democratic Federation and the Independent Labour Party are the 
legitimate successors of the International. If our English Socialists 
do not openly advocate the quick removal of owners and representa- 
tives of property by the assassin’s dagger or the dynamiter’s bomb, 
they advocate their slow murder by a gradual process of confiscation 
and expropriation, which is really the more cruel method of the two, 
though under Democracy plunder and torture and starvation are 
glorified as legitimate forms of political endeavour. When we have 
finished this article, however, it will be difficult for anyone to 
assert, with the plain words of representative English Socialists be- 
fore him, that they do not advocate outrage and assassination, while 
it will be as clear as noon-day that they advocate theft in its most 
naked and unblushing forms. 

Whom would Socialists rob of their property ? The rich simply ? 
Employers, capitalists, landowners? By no means. They would 
rob the working man as remorselessly as his employer. They would 
steal houses, property, and the interests and profits of capital, just as 
eagerly as they would steal rent. And in both cases they would be 
robbing vast multitudes of people who are comparatively poor, in 
order to gratify their spite and envy towards the comparatively few 
people who are rich. 

But let us see what they say themselves. 


‘Mr. Bounderby owns a row of houses. The rental of the street amounts to 
£400 a year. Where does the money come from ? 

‘‘The rent is paid by the tenants of the houses. It is paid with money they 
have earned with their labour, or with money which they have obtained from 
other men who earned it by their labour, and it is paid to Mr. Bounderby for the 
use of his houses, 

“ How did Mr. Bounderby get his houses? He either bought them with money 
which he did not earn by his own industry, or he paid for the building and the 
material with money which he did not earn by his own industry. 

“Two things are quite certain. First, that Mr. Bounderby did not build the 
houses with his own hands, nor make the bricks and timber of which they are 
built: that work was done by other men. And, secondly, that the money with 
which those men were paid was never earned by Mr. Bounderby’s own industry. 

“« Mr. Bounderby has, therefore, no right to own those houses or to charge rent for 
them. 

“The man who grows rich on house rents grows rich upon the labour of all others.” 


Thus says Mr. Robert Blatchford, who is looked up to by Socialists 
as somewhat of a great man, Well, he is great—great as an advocate 
of thieving by Act of Parliament. 

Now, instead of reading “Mr. Bounderby ” in the above para- 
graph, let us read “ John Smith, workman.” John Smith is a work- 
ing man who has saved money, and with the money so saved he has 
built houses, from the rent of which he derives an income. Numbers 
of operatives in manufacturing towns have done precisely this very 
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thing, saved their money and built houses; and there are tens of 
thousands of working men up and down the country who have done 
the same. Let these working men understand that if property is to 
be confiscated under a Socialistic régime, it is not only the property of 
the aristocracy and of the large capitalists that will go, but also the 
property of John Smith and his fellow workmen. It is true both of 
capital and of land that the bulk of them is owned in very small 
shares by an enormous number of people. 

In the autumn of 1896, F. Brocklehurst, B.A., the academic 
member of the Independent Labour Party, gave an address at 
Waterfoot, in the Rossendale Valley. When he had done a working 
man put to him this question :— 

“ T am a working man and I have saved money. With the money 
so saved I have built houses. Now, am I or am I not, according to 
your doctrine, entitled to those houses ? ”’ 

Mr. Brocklehurst’s reply was this : “ You are entitled to the houses, 
but you are not entitled to charge any rent for them.” 

Keir Hardie said virtually the same thing in Oldham, in October, 
1896, for he declared that no man was entitled to any return upon 
any form of capital—that is to say, interest or profit for the use of 
it, and when a specific case was put to him of a man who owned half 
the capital of a cotton mill, and managed the mill himself, he said 
that the man was entitled to remuneration for his work as manager, 
but he was not entitled to any interest or profit on the capital which 
he had in the concern. 

Now we come to John Burns, who a few years ago drew an 
elaborate picture of a man who was pursued by wolves as he was 
driving in a sledge across the Russian Steppes, and who, to appease 
the wolves, threw them first his cap and mantle, then his provisions, 
then his children, one after the other, and then his wife, and who in 
the end must himself “rejoin his family in the stomachs of the 
wolves.” 

Mr. Burns applied his illustration thus :— 


“ The driver is Capital, the possessors ; the wolves are the Socialists ; the road 
across the Steppes is the path of human progress; and the cap, the mantle, the 
children, and the wife, abandoned one by one to the wolves, are the concessions 
made every day by the capitalist to the proletariat—the reforms to which they 
are compelled to assent, under pain of being themselves devoured—and sooner or 
later, unless they are careful, their turn will come. LITTLE BY LITTLE WE SHALL 
TAKE ALL: AS SOON AS WE OBTAIN ONE LIBERTY WE SHALL DEMAND ANOTHER. 
THE WOLVES! THE WOLVES!—yOU KNOW, THE WOLVES BEHIND THE SLEDGE.” ! 














(1) London Quarterly Review, April, 1893. This quotation appeared in the Wesleyan 
Fernley Lecture on ‘Christianity and Socialism” a few years ago. So that the 
Methodist and Nonconformist ministers who have supported John Burns can scarcely 
have erred in ignorance, and, as they cannot justify themselves by the plea of ignorance, 
they must be held equally responsible with John Burns for these sentiments. 
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Said we not truly that the Socialist was a wild beast among men ? 
Here it is established out of the mouth of one of their own leaders. 
Of course it is another version of Proudhon’s principle—* Property 
is robbery.” 

At the present time in this country, Press, platform, Parliament, 
and even many of our Nonconformist Churches and philanthropic 
movements, are veritable seed-beds of Socialism and Anarchy, and 
the same remark applies with equal force to the United States. Just 
as certainly as the mushrooms spring from the spawn which you have 
put into the hot-bed, so surely does Anarchism grow out of the 
spawn of Socialist teaching. Yet in all civilised countries, and 
chiefly in democratic countries, there are thousands of men and 
women busily engaged in placing the Socialistic spawn in the hot- 
bed. And Governments not only do not stop these people in their 
deadly work, but encourage them in it, and do so as a matter of 
course, and do it in the name of that very freedom which they are 
striving to destroy. They permit the most wicked and dangerous 
people upon the face of the earth to carry on their fiendish work 
with impunity, and then they pretend to be surprised that a crop of 
outrages is the result. 

No utterance of Rousseau, or Proudhon, or Bakunin, or Marx 
could be more bitter or malignant than that which we have quoted 
from Mr. John Burns. But this is not all, or the worst, for Mr. 
Burns has identified himself still more closely with Anarchism by 
other utterances. Ata meeting held in Battersea Park on April 9th, 
1887, he remarked that ‘“‘ Chamberlain had said that Home Rule meant 
the disintegration of the Empire. Suppose it did? What was there in 
this Empire which any man in the audience before him was sufficiently 
interested in to fight for? He would fight for his own, but he would 
see them hanged before he would fight for mansions, broad acres, or 
the privileges of the titled few. (A voice: ‘ Three acres and a cow.’): 
Chamberlain would not get a cow but a ball, and the amount of 
ground necessary for him to own would be about six feet by two. 
Henceforth they would mete out to traitors that punishment which 
their treachery justified. Great sorrow was evinced at the attempt to 
rid the earth of the Tzar. He was sorry too, very sorry, that they did 
not succeed. He asked those present if they deprecated force and ex- 
treme measures, if some of them would not like the idea of Joseph 
Chamberlain following the Tzar and Lord Salisbury to heaven by means 
of a chemical parcels post 2?” } 

Although a Conservative Government was in office when this speech 
was delivered, Mr. Matthews, the Home Secretary, took no action 
in relation to it. Democracy paralyses the vigour of the law. 

John Burns himself says that he commenced his crusade among 

(1) See The Times, April 11, 1887. 
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the dockers—‘“a crusade of the dawn”—in company with John 
Williams. This is the same John Williams who was so prominent 
during the unemployed agitation. At one meeting on Tower Hill, 
held in February, 1892, he declared that they would have a procession 
to Trafalgar Square in spite of the police, and he added: “If the 
police dealt blows on their side the unemployed would have chemicals 
on theirs, and would be determined to use them with the object of 
sending the police to heaven by chemical parcels post.” Loud and 
prolonged cheers greeted this statement, whereupon Williams added 
that all the constables in two lines of police could be removed by a 
piece the size of a penny carried in the pocket. 

When Williams was called to account for his language, and there 
was some talk of prosecuting him, he audaciously retorted that he 
was “simply quoting a phrase used some time ago by Mr. John 
Burns.” As for John Burns himself, when he was interviewed on 
the matter he “absolutely refused to say anything on the subject.” 
No wonder! He has said nothing on the subject from that day to 
this ; but it is high time that he should say something ; for the people 
of Battersea, whom he claims to represent, the members of Parlia- 
ment among whom he sits, and the country at large, are entitled to 
know whether he still holds the views expressed in the language 
which we have quoted. It is quite a mistake to suppose that Mr. 
Burns has ever plainly and honestly retracted these incendiary and 
violent opinions. Let him point to any such retractation if he can. 
His words are recorded against him, and bear mute but eloquent 
witness to his unfitness to represent decent Englishmen.’ This matter 
would have been set at rest if Mr. Asquith, then Home Secretary, had 
displayed the same courage in dealing with Williams as he did in 
relation to the Featherstone rioters. But here again the arm of 
the law was paralysed by the desire to propitiate King Demos; for it 
was stated that as the real author of the imflammatory language used 
by Williams was a supporter of the Government, viz., John Burns, 
nothing would be done. 

Nothing would be done! So it ever is. Whichever political 
party is in power, scoundrelly demagogues go scot free, simply 
because neither political party dares to be faithful to its sense of 


(1) Nevertheless, appeals are being made at this very moment for financial aid_on 
behalf of Mr. Burns, on the ground that he represents the working men of England. 
In The Star of September 10th, 1900, William Sanders, hon. sec. of the ‘‘ John Burns 
Wages Fund Committee,’’ Battersea|Labour League, appealing for financial help to the 
John Burns Election Fund, andsays: ‘‘ As John Burnsin the House of Commons repre- 
sents not merely Battersea but, with other labour men, the best hopes and aspirations of 
the organised workers throughout the country, we have no hesitation in asking for financial 
help in order to defeat the determined attack that is being made upon the seat by the 
Tories.” ‘When the public is asked to contribute in this way, surely they have a right 
to know what manner of man John Burns is. Well, they know now. 
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duty and of right, for fear of alienating voters who may assist them 
to place and power. As Christ was crucified between two thieves, so is 
England being degraded and destroyed bya pack of villainous Socialists 
between two great political parties, who both look on complacently. 

At a meeting in Hyde Park, Williams expressed the opinion— 
‘That it would be a good thing if the Duke of Westminster and other 
members of his class were dealt with as the French peasants treated 
Foulon, and hanged to lamp-posts with grass in their mouths.” He 
added that a list was being prepared of the persons living in the 
squares who had not expressed afavourable opinion of their agitation, 
in order that the unemployed might give them “a kind reception.” 

At a meeting of the unemployed the following resolution was 
carried : “ That this meeting of unemployed workers further expresses 
its opinion that if work is denied them, the unemployed are morally 
justified in helping themselves to the accumulations of wealth 
created by their own toil.” 

The speakers at this meeting deliberately advocated physical force. 
One of them said: “ We have no quarrel with the police. But, if 
the police for their few shillings a week choose to do the work that 
soldiers do for 1s. 2d. a day, they must take the same risks as 
soldiers, and next time we wish every one of you to take that in 
your pockets which will ensure that in any conflict all the bloodshed 
should not be on one side.” As to the rights of the unemployed, this 
speaker said that neither the Bible nor any book on ethics or morals 
condemned the restitution of stolen property, and added: “The shops 
around you are full of stolen property. Go and take it. If you are 
men you will not let twenty-four hours pass without helping yourself 
to your own property.” 

In what is all this distinguishable from Anarchism? It is simply 
a variation of Proudhon’s theme—‘“ Property is robbery.” 

But this is not all. We have among us people who call them- 
selves “ Communist Anarchists,’ and almost every large town has a 
group of them, while in London they are numbered by thousands. 
In April, 1891, the Sheffield group issued an appeal which com- 
menced :— 

‘“‘Criminals! Brothers! We communists are, like you, at war with society, 
and are therefore, like you, criminals. . . . The great difference between us is 
that you, unfortunately, owing to the education which your masters have given 
you, believe that you do wrong in robbing the robbers—that is to say, the rich— 
while we are fully convinced that it is the right thing, and the best thing to do. What 
is called property is robbery. . . . We can prove to you that unjust conditions of 
society, and not at all your own fault, have placed youin your present position. .. . 
All the means of existence have been grabbed by the real thieves ; the land thieves, 
otherwise called land-owners, have possession of all the soil of England . . . The 
houses we live in, and all other necessary things, belong to other grabbers or 
thieves, who, in the shape of rent and profit, take so much from the workers—the 
only people who produce anything, &c. . . . Continue, then, your course of 
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resistance to this vile thing called property, and to everything which, in the shape 
of law and authority, dares to prevent you, or punish you for taking what is your 
own.” 

Prince Kropotkin is a Socialist and a Communist Anarchist. On 
Monday, January 24th, 1898, he delivered a lecture on Trade 
Unionism in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, James Macdonald, 
the Secretary of the London Trades Council, being in the chair. Surely 
it is a significant fact that the Secretary of the London Trades 
Council should preside atarevolutionary meeting of this description! It 
is an outward and visible sign of the alliance, offensive and defensive, 
which exists between Trade Unionism and Communism. The meeting 
was toall intents and purposes Anarchistic and Communistic. Intense 
hatred of the rich was breathed out in almost every sentence, and in- 
fected the very air ; everything possible was said in order to inflame the 
envy of workmen towards capitalists. The extermination of property- 
owners was advocated ; working men were incited to riot; and the 
engineer strikers were taunted with their lack of spirit in so tamely 
submitting to their exclusion from the workshops. In fact every kind 
of immorality was promulgated. 

James Macdonald took occasion during this meeting to announce 
that certain publications of Kropotkin were on sale in the hall, and 
that in these publications would be found many of the ideas which 
had been propounded in the lecture that evening. Let us look at two 
of the publications thus recommended from the chair by the Secretary 
of the London Trades Council, which were sold at this meeting, and 
which authoritatively expound the teaching which finds favour in the 
eyes of James Macdonald and the Trade Unionists whom he is sup- 
posed to lead. One of them is a journal of Anarchist Communism 
entitled Freedom. Take an extract or two. On the engineers’ strike 
we have this :— 

“ As a matter of fact, there is only one fault with the men: their claims are too 
modest. We wish they could see their way to make a bold claim for their rights 
—the complete control and management of the workshops, WHICH ARE JUSTLY THEIRS. 
The masters talk blatantly of doing what they like with their own. The men 
should tell them to their faces it is not their own. Sooner or later the workers 
will have to do this, and the sooner the better. Let those insatiable cormorants 
who literally devour the toilers come down from their places and do something 
useful for the community. They might be competent to tend a machine, or per- 
form some unskilled labour ; then they would learn from experience the advan- 
tages of an eight-hour day. ... 

‘** Do the workers at last begin to recognise the true import of the problem that 
faces them? Can they now begin to see that they are indispensable, and that 
machinery is indispensable ; but that the master with his lust for profit is the element 
in the problem that can and eventually must be dispensed with, who is at the bottom 
of all the discord and misery in our present system of industrial organisation, and 
who keeps them the wage slaves that they are? ... 

“The execution of Canovas by Angiolilo surprised nobody. . . . As to Angio- 
lilo himself, when the history of these times is written, it will be known that 
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a brave, a generous, a disinterested nature, gave itself unhesitatingly for the cause of 
human freedom.”’ 

Another of these publications is entitled Anarchist Morality, in 
which it is declared that the great sources of moral depravity are 
Capitalism, Religion, Justice, Government ; and that it is the duty of 
all lovers of freedom to extirpate these sources of evil. Here are 
some specimens of its exalted moral teaching :— 

“By flinging overboard Law, Religion, and Authority, mankind regain posses- 
sion of the moral principle which has been taken from them. . 

‘‘If man distinguishes between good and evil, say theologians, it is God who 
has inspired him to this idea. Useful or hurtful is not for him to enquire ; he 
must merely obey the fiat of his Creator. We will not stop at this explanation— 
Sruit of the ignorance and terrors of the savage. .. . 

“ Man is but a beast; his acts are simply performed in answer to the needs of 
nature. This is why there can be neither good nor evil actions among men, All 
actions are indifferent. 


‘* All acts of man, good or bad, useful or baneful, arise from a single motive—- 
the lust for pleasure. 


“ Animals living in societies are also able to distinguish between good and evil, 
just as man does. Moreover, their conceptions of good and evil are of the same 
nature as those of men. Amongst the best developed representatives of each 
separate class—fish, insects, birds, mammals—they are even identical. .. . 

“Why should I follow the principles of this hypocritical morality? asks the 
brain, released from religious terrors. Why should any morality be obligatory ! 

“T will be immoral, and why should I not? Because the Bible wills it? But 
the Bible is only a collection of Babylonian and Hebrew traditions, collected and 
put together like the Homeric poems, or as is being done still with Basque poems 
and Mongolian legends. Must I then go back to the state of mind of the half- 
civilised people of the East ? 

“Down WITH MORALITY! Ir BECOMES A DUTY TO ACT IMMORALLY.” 

It will be seen that in these extracts the Bible and Christian truth 
and morality are ridiculed as fit only for half-civilised peoples ; that 
man is held to be no higher than a beast, and is incapable of acting 
from any higher motive than lust for pleasure; that workmen are 
exhorted to exterminate their masters and appropriate their property ; 
and that the assassination of statesmen and rulers is a thing to glory 
in. These are the ideas which Peter Kropotkin enunciates in his 
lectures and publications, which are applauded to the echo by English 
Trade Unionists, and which enjoy the distinguished patronage of 
James Macdonald and the London Trades Council; and which, lastly 
(oh! the irony of it!) are advocated in a hall built by Congrega- 
tionalist capitalists, who are supposed to be Christians, which hall is 
presumed to be devoted to Christian objects. Is it not high time that 
decent people who are pecuniarily interested in public or semi-public 
buildings should take steps to satisfy themselves that their property is 
being used for legitimate purposes? The owner of a house which 
is used for disorderly purposes is punished. Are the owners of halls 
which are used for the purpose of attacking and defaming and ridi- 
culing the Christian religion, and of advocating immorality and 
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robbery and murder, to be held guiltless? Is the plea that they are 
paid for the use of the hall, and that they have no further concern in 
the matter, sufficient to exculpate them? People who allow their 
property to be used in this way are virtually enemies of society ; they 
are guilty of betraying the interests of the Christian religion, of 
morality, of patriotism, and of civilisation. 

Within the last ten years the hanging of rich men from lamp-posts 
with grass in their mouths has been publicly advocated in Hyde Park ; 
within the last four years a banner was carried in a Bryanite proces- 
sion at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, bearing this inscription: “ A day 
will come when bankers will be hung in New York and Boston like 
horse thieves are in Texas.” Within the last two years English Trade 
Unionists have been incited by their leaders to exterminate their 
employers and seize their property, to trample the Bible under their 
feet, and to acclaim assassins as generous and disinterested heroes. 
Yet so little is the character and propaganda of our English Socialists 
understood, that on August 7th, 1900, one of our most widely-circulated 
daily papers complacently observed in a leading article: “The 
Socialists of Italy are, it need scarcely be said, as different as possible 
From the mild doctrinaires whom we know by that name in England.””* 
Mild doctrinaires, forsooth! Probably these editors are as ignorant 
as bats concerning the real sentiments and the actual utterances of our 
English Socialists, of which we have here given a fewexamples. ‘If 
the blind lead the blind, shall not both fall into the ditch?” If our 
legislators, editors, and preachers, if the men of wealth and leisure 
and intelligence who are the natural leaders of the people, all be 
blind, blind leaders of a blind nation, what is to become of England ? 
She will fall into the ditch, and the ditch will prove to be the mouth 
of a voleano. That is just our danger to-day. 

Both in the United States and in England, people who profess to 
understand the signs of the times, and to be statesmen and leaders, 
people who have much to lose themselves and who are the trustees of 
the rights and liberties of millions of men and women who confide in 
them, calmly sleep on over the slumbering volcano, from the mouth 
of which ominous rumblings are sometimes heard, and which may 
burst into active eruption so suddenly as to overwhelm and confound 
those who are at ease in the midst of their luxury. The blind, 
sceptical, merry, ease-loving people of Noah’s time “knew not, wntil 
the flood came, and took them all away.” But they might have known, 
for signs and warnings were plentiful enough. To all who have eyes 
to see it is palpable that the floods of Socialism are rising all around 
us, threatening to sweep away the very foundations. Nevertheless, 
if the nation does not awake soon, it will be taken unawares. 

Grorrrey Lanetort. 


(1) Zhe Daily Mail, August 7, 1900. 
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PrestiGE, after a war, does not of a necessity fall to the conqueror, 
and there is no lesson that the Boer War should more forcibly bring 
home to us than the plainly demonstrable fact that our military pres- 
tige is most seriously impaired in the estimation of those abroad whom 
it behoves to measure our strength. It cannot be seriously denied 
that amongst nine-tenths of the inhabitants of Europe, and possibly 
amongst a larger proportion of those Asiatic nations whose belief 
in our military strength is essential to our existence, not only is our 
military organisation beneath ridicule, but the very matéried of which 
our armies is constituted has proved itself anything but invincible 
and quite the reverse of formidable, whilst in point of training and 
of any intelligent grasp of modern warfare that we are held to be 
precisely where we were at the end of the Crimean War. 

If any more irrefutable argument is necessary in support of these 
contentions beyond the universal opinion of the Foreign Press (and 
here I include that of Persia, by no means a country we can afford to 
leave out of account), I would point to the fact that in the selection 
of a Generalissimo for the Allies in China our candidates were brushed 
aside, and that our suggestion that the Pekin Relief Force should be 
commanded by an Englishman very nearly shipwrecked the joint 
action of the Powers, and more nearly broke up the entente than any 
international jealousy of commerce or desire to grab land. I do not 
say that there was not in this that thinly veiled belief which possesses 
all foreign minds that we must always be counted on to play our own 
cards for our own special benefit. That, and jealousy of our position 
in China, coupled with a determination to discount our maritime 
supremacy if possible, had undoubtedly great influence, diplomatically 
speaking; but the most solid objection of all was from the purely 
military point of view. For it is now an open secret, freely discussed 
amongst the best informed—the common knowledge of every clerk in 
the Foreign Office—that extremely humiliating negotiations passed 
between England and the other Powers with reference to this affair 
of the Generalissimo. It has been said that we gave them an excel- 
lent handle to begin with by appointing General Gaselee to command 
our troops, for it was inferred that we also designed him for the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allies; and this, seeing the subordinate 
position he held in our Army, was naturally resented by officers in the 
foreign armies a long way senior to him. I do not say that there 
was the least hint that this particular officer was not a most incom- 
parable soldier, for, indeed, no one could say he was not, seeing that, 
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in common with nine hundred and ninety men out of every thousand 
in England, no living soul abroad had ever heard a word about him. 

But the plain unvarnished English of it was that, under no con- 
sideration, would the Allies consent to be led by an English General. 
And some very excellent reasons were given which, in sum, amounted 
to this: first, that our conspicuous failure in the beginning of the 
South African campaign was not encouraging; secondly that, though 
our armies in Africa had assumed immense proportions, we were still 
unable to vanquish the handful of enemies opposed to us; thirdly, 
that we had no Generals left in England, whilst no man in Africa had 
made his mark, or had taken such a position as to rescue our reputa- 
tion for persistent, uninterrupted bungling ; whilst lastly, so entirely 
had the rank and file of Europe (which would form the Allied Army) 
become penetrated with the idea that our Army was in a state of 
decay, and had acquired a capacity for laying down its arms un- 
paralleled in British history, that it would be absolutely impossible to 
maintain discipline if a single reverse occurred to the allied arms. Nor 
was willing co-operation to be expected from some of the Continental 
Powers if an English General were at their head; indeed, it was 
clearly and emphatically proclaimed that two of those Powers would 
immediately withdraw from the European Concert, thinking that the 
almost inevitable consequences which would follow, namely, a 
European war, were preferable to a mutiny in their own army. 

Now it is idle to dispute that this widely spread conviction of our 
incompetence and unpreparedness had nothing to rest on. And 
whether it has or not is immaterial to my argument that the South 
African War has not only seen the reputation of many of our Generals 
buried, but that it has inundated any pretence we had to be a Military 
Nation. The incaleulable mischief which to prosecute these preten- 
sions would inflict on us at the present moment it is impossible to 
exaggerate. An “unfortunate incident” such as we have become 
thoroughly accustomed to in Africa and could doubtless contemplate 
with calmness if it happened in China, would, were we in command, 
raise one yell of execration against us from every corner of the globe. 
For it is one thing for a German or Frenchman to read about Magers- 
fontein or Spion Kop when British soldiers are concerned—indeed, 
this reading is a personal and particular pleasure to him—but quite 
another if Fritz or Alphonse were laying down their lives in useless 
sacrifice or tramping away towards an enemy’s prison. 

Then by a singularly fortunate circumstance for us at the critical 
moment of the selection of the Generalissimo, our War Office and 
Military Authorities did not disappoint us. When all the other 
armies were ready to start on the Punitive Expedition we were natur- 
ally all adrift, and every one had to wait whilst we were filling up the 
necessary Departmental forms. This really saved the Empire—it 
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was so palpable an argument as to our unfitness to command others 
that we had not a leg left to stand on. 

Fortunately, the only strong man in Europe came to the rescue. The 
Emperor William put forward one of the best Generals in Europe ; 
aman of high rank; and, in addition, known to possess great tact. 
It is difficult to see how the Powers could have got out of the impasse 
in any other way, and there was certainly none where our own 
amour propre could have suffered less. 

Count Waldersee was appointed with the universal approval of 
Europe, but it was chiefly because he was not English. 

However, sufficient of this part of the argument as to the decay 
of our military prestige, and let us now, for a few moments, seek for 
evidence of this fact in that class of document on which hangs the 
life and death of States. I mean the Reports of the Military 
Attachés who are sent out in all seriousness to study the art of war. 
Of course, I shall be at once told that it is paradoxical they should 
accompany British armies if the foreign opinion of us is what I state 
it to be. But there is as much to be learnt in mistakes and ignor- 
ance as in success, The two together can show to what profound 
depths such things can lead, and it is quite unimportant that the 
man who is making them learns nothing himself. Take, for instance, 
scouting and reconnaissance: having trenching tools handy, and 
not carrying your arms stacked on wagons when accompanying 
artillery. Almost one lesson would be enough for an ordinary 
German officer; but we have liberally supplied him with numbers. 
Also a number of these highly-trained Attachés accompanied the 
Boer Army, and their reports are particularly instructive. Amongst 
these was a certain Italian officer, whose reputation as a good soldier 
is European—a keen observer, an absolutely impartial man. In his 
report I could easily extract twenty passages describing the valour 
of our troops and the sublime heroism of our young officers. No 
Englishman could wish for higher praise, or more deserve it. I 
mention this that such parts as I do give may not appear to have 
been unfriendly criticism. I only wish to show what has tended 
amongst the highest military authorities of Europe to reduce our 
reputation as a military nation to nil. These Military Attachés 
have to take the utmost care in all such matters, and the result of 
their labours is necessarily the best that is to be procured. 

In the Journal of the United Service Institute for June and July of 
this year appears a very ablé translation from the Italian of the 
Report on the Boer War of the above-mentioned officer, namely, 
General Count Luchino dal Verme. The translator is Colonel 
Needham, an Attaché in Rome ; so, that it represents faithfully and 
exactly what the Count says, goes without saying. Talking of our 
transport, to begin with, the Count says :— 
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“ As fast as men and guns were sent out numbers of horses, mules, 
and drivers were despatched . . . but all this was of no avail with- 
out previous organisation. When all these supplies arrived at Cape 
Town and Durban weeks were required to put them in order, and 
months passed before the transport began to work properly at the 
arduous task of supplying an army in the field. . . . The English 
were in a country traversed in every direction by roads, and even by 
railways.” 

According to this authority, when the first four divisions had 
arrived at the Cape, “only a small portion of these supplies had 
reached Cape Town.” 

“When we remember,” he goes on to say, “ that the transport for 
one division in South Africa employs 200 four-wheeled carts and 
2,400 mules... in this deplorable state of affairs consequences 
which might have been foreseen ensued. Lord Methuen in the west, 
General Gatacre in the centre, and Sir Redvers Buller in Natal, all 
found their transport so inadequate that they were unable to leave 
the line of railway; for the railway supplied the troops, took the 
place, as far as possible, of the transport which should have worked 
on the roads, and was eventually used to carry detachments of troops 
and save them the fatigue of marching. The result of this clinging 
to the railway was that all the engagements, without exception, were 
fought near stations. Naturally the Boer leaders, knowing the 
defects in their enemy’s transport, did not suppose, but knew for 
certain, that he must either follow the railway or not leave it for 
more than half a day’s march, and return to it at night. Therefore 
they were always in wait for him in well-chosen fortified positions at 
the stations.” 

Here we have, in brief, the whole story of the campaign as regards 
that part of it for which the War Office is solely responsible. And 
already the lesson is forgotten—for precisely the same want of fore- 
thought and preparation manifested itself in our want of readiness 
to advance on Pekin when all the other Powers were ready. Now 
comes a very obvious comment of the General’s. Why, if the 
English knew their means of transport were so restricted, did they 
take so many troops with them? ‘Why was it considered necessary 
to have two, three, and four times the British troops that there 
were Boers ? 

He seems to give the answer, which, whether right or wrong, is 
now the accepted verdict of Europe—namely, the “ unfortunate 
episode” of the surrender of 4 officers and 90 men of the — 
Hussars; the “unfortunate episode” of Nicholson’s Nek—1,000 
Britishers made prisoners, the “number of killed insignificant ” ; 
the unfortunate episode of “ Magersfontein, British loss, 1,000, 
apparently needless”; the episode of Stormberg, “‘ British prisoners, 
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9 officers, 2 guns, 600 men.” The Count continues: “On the 
15th November, Sir R. Buller led to the attack of the Boer position 
at Colenso, on the Tugela, all the troops he had been collecting for a 
month. The English numbered 22,000, the Boers 14,000 or 16,000. 
The Boer loss was insignificant, the British lost in killed and 
wounded and missing 1,100 men and 11 guns.” 

Then he describes the “lull in operations whilst the three defeated 
generals wait for reinforcements,” and goes on to say—“ What has 
surprised every one is the fact that when the reinforcements did come, 
instead of improving, things went from bad to worse.” Then comes 
an ugly truth which it is folly to blink. 

“ What astonished all military men,” says the Count, “who were 
accustomed to regard the British troops as so brave, was to see 2,200 
men in the open in broad daylight, only a few miles from their camp, 
surrendering to an enemy, or, at any rate, not having made that 
enemy pay dearly for their temerity.” I say it is folly to blink 
these facts. This story of the “surrender”’ was copied with avidity 
into every newspaper on the face of the earth; and not that surrender 
alone, but numerous others, with piteous tales of bungling and in- 
eptitude, which all the cheering and waving of flags by shopboys can 
never wipe out of the memory of our so-called Allies in China. To 
follow this military and friendly critic through all the untold in- 
stances of want of scouting, to read his description of the ignorance 
we displayed of the elementary rules of war: our “small detach- 
ments of cavalry scattered all over the country where they ought to 
be in force,” the “ endless requirements of men and officers in our 
infantry battalions,” and, “ worst of all, the slow marching, for the 
English soldier carries very little and grumbles at having to carry 
so much ” (God knows how true this is !) 

I think this much, which is not a twentieth part of all he says, is 
sufficient to show that we did not impress him with our prowess. 
He now expatiates on Sir R. Buller’s advance on Ladysmith by 
which such hundreds of lives were lost, because he would not entrench. 
“In order to carry out the advance in this manner soldiers of all 
arms, and not engineers only, should have worked every day, and 
for several hours a day, at making trenches. Now it is doubtful 
whether English soldiers would have submitted to doing this manual 
labour every day, when we remember that on the last day at Spion 
Kop, when the position could not be held, though there were so many 
troops that they could not be usefully employed, all the available 
working parties of the engineers were sent for to dig trenches for 
the infantry. These men returned to camp without ascending the 
hill, for on the way up they met the troops that had evacuated the 
position.” 

That trenches would have saved the situation is admitted by every- 
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one; so the Military Attaché very reasonably asks, “ why the infantry 
soldiers could not have dug them for themselves ?” 

He gives his own answer :— 

“The answer is very simple: the men had no tools, for the tools 

-are loaded in carts which remain in the rear, and never leave the 
roads; for the English soldier carries very little, and does not like 
carrying that.” 

May we not ask, in our turn, Why ? 

It is weariness to read this admirable critic’s remarks—but one or 
two more may be given, in further illustration of why our military 
prestige is gone. He continues :— 

“The exigencies of transport, together with the aversion of the 
English soldier to carrying loads, and his habit, and that of his 
officers, of making himself comfortable everywhere, had a very 
pernicious effect on Sir Redvers Buller’s operations in January. 
Warren’s division, hampered by the cumbrous transport, and by the 
habit of making short marches, took six days to cross a ford, unopposed 
by the enemy, and to accomplish marches that should have been done 
in two. The Boers had thus ample time, not only to take up new 
positions, but to dig trenches, so that when Warren attacked (Taba- 
Myama and Spion Kop) he found the same difficulties of a frontal 
position as if he had not made the flanking movement.” 

I must pause here for one moment to say again that, in many parts 
of his reports, this officer speaks in the highest terms of Lord Roberts, 
of Lord Kitchener (as a transport organiser), and of the acts of 
gallantry displayed by our men, and notably by our officers. But I 
am only here endeavouring to show the sort of things that have 
been most eagerly seized on by our Continental friends. Everyone 
knows that hard things will stick, and that mountains of praise 
fail to carry conviction where the predisposition is in the direction of 
dislike. 

Nations, even less than individuals, are capable of a just apprecia- 
tion in such matters. Every reverse we had was hailed as a crushing 
defeat ; every prisoner was a coward ; every mistake or “ unfortunate 
incident” was the work of an incompetent General. And, honestly 
speaking, it is difficult to see how foreigners could think anything 
else—especially when the literal facts remain that the small Boer 
army of peasants had led away captive nearly 5,000 of our best 
Regulars, had captured guns and convoys—that our Generals were 
being bundled home, the situation only saved by a supreme effort, 
and by denuding the Islands of Great Britain of almost every soldier 
of the regular Army; when the official numbers, as given by our 
Minister of War, showed that we had over 200,000 men and close on 
500 guns in the field, whilst the Boers at no one moment ever had 
over 40,000 men; that by the 3rd of March we had lost 182 officers 
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killed, 565 wounded; 1,593 men killed, 7,108 wounded; officers 
prisoners 138; men 3,191—a total of close on 13,000 men disposed 
of in actual battle by this handful of farmers and shop boys. I say 
it is no wonder that there has been no passionate desire by foreign 
armies to entrust the conduct of an extremely complicated and ardu- 
ous campaign to our guidance. No sane man could expect they would 
carry fatuity to such a point. 

Let us now turn for a moment to a more serious consideration of 
the estimate formed of us abroad: namely, the view of our strategy 
and generalship. I cannot here confine myself to the Italian General’s 
remarks, for the mass of these observations are scattered through all 
kinds of foreign military journals—to say nothing of the newspapers. 
The pages of the Austrian Militd Zeitung (1st April, 1900); French 
Revue du Cercle Militaire (14th and 28th April and 26th May) ; 
German Militéir Wochen Blatt (April, May, and June), Deutsche 
Heeres-Zeitung (21st and 28th April), and Neue Militérische Blitter 
(June); Russian Voiénnyi Sbornik (April and May). All these 
journals again in July, and many others. 

In every one of these our tactics are severely criticised—sometimes 
on the ground that the generals were in fault, and occasionally, as in 
the Italian Attaché’s report, on the ground that political considera- 
tions were made to override military necessities. He quotes, in this 
connection, the disaster of Stormberg. He clearly endorses the view 
of the very able War Correspondent of The Times (who was present), 
that it seemed known that General Gatacre was being forced to act 
against his better judgment. The Correspondent wrote (four days 
after that affair), ‘We may presumably attribute this humiliating 
and unnecessary failure to the system of rendering military operations 
subordinate to considerations of local policy, which have ruined the 
conduct of the campaign and have added no laurels to our arms in 
Africa.” 

The conviction is paramount in all minds abroad that even if our 
Genera!s had shown themselves to be men of ability, they would have 
been paralysed by orders from home. Therefore it was felt to be 
morally certain that, in the far wider and more important field of 
China, this “fatal influence,” as the Italian calls it, which travels 
with the speed of lightning along the telegraph wires, would have 
been still more to the fore. Ostensibly Lord Roberts would appear 
to have been given a free hand, but it is impossible to believe that, of 
his own initiative, he has adopted methods of clemency bordering on 
pusillanimity. 

And now, for a moment, let us carry our eyes farther East. I 
happened to be in Constantinople not many weeks ago. There I had 
opportunities of discussing our position in Africa with one or two of 
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the immediate extourage of the Sultan—persons by no means hostile 
to England. One of these told me that in the Mahommedan world 
our prestige had suffered terribly, and that any credit we had gained 
in the Soudan was irretrievably lost. Again, I have been told, on 
very good authority, that our influence in Persia has waned to an 
alarming extent. Of course, concurrent with this is the rise of Rus- 
sian ascendency, and, though I myself, after a most careful, almost 
life-long, study of the Eastern Question, should view this with no 
disfavour if we were friendly with Russia, still, as matters stand, it is 
a pistol at our heads in Beloochistan. 

Space does not permit to enter more fully into the evidences of our 
loss of influence in the East; but no one who studies the matter can 
fail to see what sacrifices we may be called on to make to recover it. 
I do not say we could not recover it, but it will be at a terrific cost 
when we have to do that or expire as an Empire. 


J. W. Gamsier. 
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In a preceding essay we were compelled to admit that, eager as man 
might be to discover in the universe a sanction for his virtues, neither 
heaven nor earth displayed the least interest in human morality ; and 
that all things would combine to persuade the upright among us that 
they merely are dupes, were it not for the fact that they have in 
themselves an approval words cannot describe, and a reward so 
intangible that we should in vain endeavour to portray its least 
evanescent delights. Is that all, some may ask, is that all that 
we may expect in return for this mighty effort of ours, for our 
constant denial and pain, for our sacrifice of instincts, of pleasures, 
that seemed so legitimate, necessary even, and that would certainly have 
added to our happiness had there not been within us the desire for 
Justice—a desire arising we know not whence, belonging, perhaps, 
to our nature, and yet in conflict, apparently, with the vaster nature 
whereof we all form part? Yes, it is open to you, if you choose, to 
regard as a very poor thing this unsubstantial justice: since its only 
reward is a vague satisfaction, which even grows hateful, and 
destroys itself, the moment its presence becomes too perceptibly 
felt. Bear in mind, however, that all things that happen in our 
moral being must be equally lightly held, if regarded from the 
point of view whence you deliver this judgment. Love is a paltry 
affair, the moment of possession once over that alone is real and 
ensures the perpetuity of the race; and yet we find that as man 
grows more civilised, the act of possession assumes ever less value in 
his eyes if there go not with it, if there do not precede and follow 
it, this insignificant emotion built up of our thoughts and our 
feelings, of our sweetest and tenderest hours and years. Beauty, 
too, is a trivial matter: a beautiful spectacle, a beautiful face, or 
body, or gesture: a melodious voice, or noble statue—sunrise at sea, 
flowers in a garden, stars shining over the forest, the river by moon- 
light—or a lofty thought, an exquisite poem, an heroic sacrifice 
hidden in a profound and pitiful soul. We may admire these things 
for an instant ; they may bring us a sense of completeness no other 
joy can convey ; but at the same time there will steal over us a tinge 
of strange sorrow, unrest ; nor will they give happiness to us, as men 
use the word, should other events have contrived to make us un- 
happy. They produce nothing the eye can measure, or weigh; 
nothing that others can see, or will envy; and yet, were a magician 
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suddenly to appear, capable of depriving one of us of this sense of 
beauty that may chance to be in him, possessed of the power of 
extinguishing it for ever, with no trace remaining, no hope that it 
ever will spring into being again—would we not rather lose riches, 
tranquillity, health even, and many years of our life, than this 
strange faculty none can espy, and we ourselves can scarcely define ? 
Not less intangible, not less elusive, is the sweetness of tender friend- 
ship, of a dear recollection we cling to and reverence; and countless 
other thoughts and feelings, that traverse no mountain, dispel no 
cloud, that do not even dislodge a grain of sand by the roadside. 
But it is these things that build up all that is best and happiest in 
us; they are we, ourselves; they are precisely what those who have 
them not should envy in those who have. The more we emerge 
from the animal, the nearer we draw to what seems the most stable 
ideal of our race, the more evident does it become that these things, 
trifling as they well may appear by the side of nature’s stupendous 
laws, do yet constitute our sole inheritance; and that, happen what 
may to the end of time, it is around this home, this light, that 
humanity will tend to press ever more and more nearly. 


IT. 


We live in a century that loves the material, but, while loving it, 
conquers it, masters it, with more passion than any preceding period 
has shown ; in a century that would seem consumed with desire to 
comprehend matter, to penetrate, enslave it, possess it, once and for 
all, to repletion, satiety—with the wish, it may be, to ransack its 
every resource, lay bare its last secret, so as to free the future from 
the restless search for a happiness it seemed reasonable once to believe 
that matter contained. So, too, is it necessary first to have known 
the love of the flesh before the nature of veritable love is revealed, in 
its deep and unchanging purity. A serious reaction will probably 
arise, some day, against this passion for material enjoyment ; though 
man will never be able to cast himself wholly free. Nor would the 
attempt be wise. We are, afterall, only fragments of animate matter, 
and it could not be well to lose sight of the starting-point of our race. 
And yet, is it right that this starting-point should enclose in its 
narrow circumference all our wishes, all our happiness, the totality 
of our desires? In our passage through life we meet scarcely any 
who do not persist, with a kind of unreasoning obstinacy, in throning 
the material within them, and there maintaining it supreme. Gather 
together a number of men and women, all of them free from life’s 
more depressing cares—an assembly of the elect, if you will—and 
pronounce before them the words “ beatitude, happiness, joy, felicity, 
ideal.’’ Imagine that an angel, at that very instant, seized and 
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retained, in a magic mirror, or miraculous basket, the images these 
words will have summoned in the souls that have heard them. What 
will you see in the basket or mirror? The embrace of beautiful 
bodies; gold, precious stones, a palace, an ample park; the philtre 
of youth, strange jewels and gauds representing vanity’s dreams; 
and, let us admit it, prominent far above all there will be sumptuous 
repasts, noble wines, glittering tables, splendid apartments. Is 
humanity still too near its beginning to conceive other things? Has 
the hour not yet arrived when we might have reasonably hoped that 
the mirror would reflect a powerful, disinterested intellect, a conscience 
at rest: a just and a loving heart, a perception, a vision, capable of 
detecting, absorbing beauty wherever it lie—the beauty of evening, 
of cities, of forests and seas, no less than of face, of a word or a smile, 
an action or movement of soul? The foreground of the magical 
mirror at present reflects beautiful women, undraped; when shall we 
see, in their stead, the deep, great love of two beings to whom the 
knowledge has come that it is only when their thoughts and their 
feelings, and all that is more mysterious still than thoughts and 
feelings, have blended, and day by day become more essentially one, 
that the joys of the flesh are freed from the after disquiet, and leave 
no bitterness behind ? When shall we find, instead of the morbid, 
unnatural excitement produced by too copious, oppressive repasts, by 
stimulants that are the insidious agents of the very enemy we seek to 
destroy—when shall we find, in their place, the contained and de- 
liberate gladness of a spirit that forever is exalted because it forever 
is seeking to understand, and to love? . . . These things have long 
been known, and their repetition may well seem of little avail. And 
yet, we need but to have been twice or thrice in the company of those 
who stand for what is best in mankind, most intellectually, sentiently 
kuman, to realise how uncertain and groping their search is still for 
the happier hours of life; to marvel at the resemblance the uncon- 
scious happiness they look for bears to the happiness craved by 
the man who has no spiritual existence; to note how opaque, to 
their eyes, is the cloud which separates all that pertains to the 
being who rises from all that pertains to him who descends. Some 
will say that the hour is not yet when man can thus make clear 
division between what is the part of the spirit and what the part of 
the flesh. But when shall that hour be looked for if those for whom 
it should long since have sounded still suffer the obscurest prejudice 
of the mass to guide them when they set forth in search of their 
happiness ? When they achieve glory and riches, when love comes 
to meet them, they will be free, it may be, from a few of the coarser 
satisfactions of vanity, a few of the grosser excesses; but beyond 
this they strive not at all to secure a happiness that shall be more 
spiritual, or more purely human. The advantage they have does not 
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teach them to widen the circle of material exacti n, to discard what 
is less justifiable. In their relations to the pleasures of life they 
submit to the same spiritual deprivation as, let us say, some cultured 
man who may have wandered into a theatre where the piece being 
performed is not one of the five or six masterpieces of universal 
literature. He is fully aware that the applause of his neighbours, 
their delight, is mainly called forth by more or less obnoxious preju- 
dices on the subject of honour, glory, religion, patriotism, sacrifice, 
liberty, or love—or perhaps by some feeble, dreary poetical effusion. 
None the less, he will find himself sharing in the general enthusiasm ; 
and it will be necessary for him, almost at every instant, to pull 
himself violently together, to make startled appeal to every convic- 
tion within him, in order to be satisfied that these partisans of hoary 
errors are wrong, notwithstanding their number, and that he, with 
his isolated reason, alone is right. 


ITT. 


Indeed, when we consider the relation of man to matter, it is sur- 
prising to find how little light has yet been thrown upon it, how 
little has been definitely fixed. Elementary, imperious, as this 
relation undoubtedly is, humanity has ever been wavering, uncer- 
tain, passing from the most dangerous confidence to the most syste- 
matic distrust, from adoration to horror, from asceticism and com- 
plete renouncement to their corresponding extremes. The days are 
over when an irrational, useless abstinence was preached, and put 
into practice—an abstinence that often was fully as harmful as 
habitual excess. We are entitled to all that helps to maintain, or 
advance, the development of the body; this is our right, but it has 
its limits; and these limits it would be well to define with the utmost 
exactness, for whatever may trespass beyond must infallibly weaken 
the growth of that other side of ourselves, the flower that the leaves 
round about it will either stifle or nourish. And humanity, that so 
long has been watching this flower, studying it so intently, noting 
its subtlest, most fleeting perfumes and shades, is most often content 
to abandon to the caprice of the temperament, be this evil or good, 
to the passing moment, or to chance, the government of the uncon- 
scious forces that will, like the leaves, be discreetly active, sustaining, 
life-giving, or profoundly selfish, destructive, and fatal, Hitherto, 
perhaps, this may have been done with impunity; for the ideal of 
mankind (which, at the start, was concerned with the body alone) 
wavered long between matter and spirit. To-day however it clings, 
with ever profounder conviction, to the human intelligence. We no 
longer strive to compete with the lion, the panther, the great anthro- 
poid ape, in force or agility ; in beauty with the flower, or the shine 
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of the stars on the sea. The utilisation by our intellect of every 
unconscious force, the gradual subjugation of matter and the search 
for its secret-—it is this that at present appears the most evident aim 
of our race, its most probable mission. In the days of doubt there 
was no satisfaction, or even excess, but was excusable, and moral, so 
long as it wrought no irreparable loss of strength, or actual organic 
harm. But now that the mission of the race is becoming more 
clearly defined the duty is on us to leave on one side whatever is not 
directly helpful to the spiritual part of our being. Sterile pleasures 
of the body must be gradually sacrificed ; indeed, in a word, all that 
is not in absolute harmony with a larger, more durable energy of 
thought; all the little “ harmless” delights which, however inoffen- 
sive comparatively, keep alive, by example and habit, the prejudice 
in favour of inferior enjoyment, and usurp the place that belongs to 
the satisfactions of the intellect. These last differ from those of the 
body, whose development some may assist and others retard. Into 
the elysian fields of thought there enters no satisfaction but brings 
with it youth, strength, and vigour; and sustaining above all to the 
spirit is the ecstasy, nay, the debauch, of eagerness, comprehension, 
and wonder. 


IV. 


The time must come, sooner or later, when our morality will have 
to conform to the probable mission of the race, and the arbitrary, 
often ridiculous restrictions whereof it is at present composed will be 
compelled to make way for the inevitable, logical restrictions this 
mission exacts. For the individual, as for the race, there can be but 
one code of morals—the subordination of the mode of living to the 
demands of the general mission that appears to be entrusted to man. 
The axis will shift, therefore, of many sins, and of great offences; 
until at last for all the crimes against the body there shall be sub- 
stituted the veritable crimes against human destiny ; in other words, 
whatever may tend to impair the authority, integrity, leisure, liberty 
or power, of the intellect. 

But by this we are far from suggesting that the body should be 
regarded as the irreconcilable enemy that the Christian theory holds 
it. Far from that, we should strive, first of all, to endow it with all 
possible vigour and beauty. But it is like a capricious child; exact- 
ing, improvident, selfish, and the stronger it grows the more dangerous 
it always becomes. It knows no cult but that of the passing 
moment. In imagination, desires, it halts at the trivial thought, the 
primitive, fleeting, foolish delight of the little dog or the negro. The 
satisfactions procured by the intellect—the comfort, security, leisure, 
the gladness—it regards as no more than its due, and enjoys in 
fullest complacency. Left to itself it would enjoy these so stupidly, 
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savagely, that it would very soon stifle the intellect whence it derived 
these favours. Hence there is need for certain restrictions, renounce- 
ments, which all men must observe; not only those who have reason 
to hope, and believe, that they are effectively striving to solve the 
enigma, to bring about the fulfilment of human destiny. and the 
triumph of mind over insensible matter, but also the crowds in the 
ranks of the massive, unconscious rearguard, who placidly watch the 
phosphorescent evolutions of mind as its light gleams on the world’s 
elementary darkness. For humanity is a unique and unanimous 
entity. Whenthe thought of the mass—that thought which scarcely 
is thought—travels downwards, its influence reaches philosopher and 
poet, astronomer and chemist; it has its pronounced effect on their 
character, morals, ideals, their sense of duty, habits of labour, intel- 
lectual vigour. If the myriad, uniform petty ideas in the valley 
fall short of a certain elevation, there shall spring to life no great 
idea on the mountain-peak. Down there the thought may have 
little strength, but there are countless numbers who think it; and 
the influence this thought acquires may be almost termed atmospheric. 
And they up above on the mountain, the precipice, or the edge of the 
glacier, will be helped by this influence, or harmed, in the degree of 
its brightness, or gloom; of its reaching them, buoyed up with 
generous feeling, or heavily loaded with brutal habit and coarse 
desire. The heroic action of a people (as, for instance, the French 

tevolution, the Reformation, all wars of independence and liberation) 
will fertilise and purify this influence for more centuries than one. 
But far less will satisfy those who toil at the fulfilment of destiny. 
Let but the habits of the men round about them become a little more 
nobie, their desires a little more disinterested ; let but their passions, 
and eagerness, their pleasures, and love, be illumined by one ray of 
brightness, of grace, of spiritual fervour, and those up above will feel 
the support, and draw their breath freely, no longer compelled to 
wrestle with the instinctive part of themselves ; and the power that 
is in them will obey the more readily, and mould itself to their hand. 
The peasant who instead of carousing at the beershop spends a peace- 
ful Sunday at home, with a book, beneath the trees of his orchard; 
the humble citizen whom the emotions or din of the racecourse cannot 
tempt from some worthy relaxation, from the pleasure of a reposeful 
afternoon ; the workman who no longer makes the streets hideous 
with obscene or ridiculons song, but wanders forth into the country, 
or, from the ramparts, watches the sunset—all these bring their meed 
of help; their great assistance, unconscious though it be, and anony- 
mous, to the triumph of the vast human flame. 
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But how much there is to be done, and learned, before this great 
flame can arise in serene, secure brightness! We have said that man, 
in his relation to matter, is still in the experimental, groping stage of 
his earliest days. He lacks even definite knowledge as to the kind 
of food best adapted for him, or the quantity of nourishment he 
requires ; he is still uncertain as to whether he be carnivorous or 
frugivorous. His intellect misleads his instinct. It was only 
yesterday that he learned that he had probably erred hitherto in the 
choice of his nourishment ; that he must reduco by two-thirds the quan- 
tity of nitrogen he absorbs, and largely increase the volume of hydro- 
carbons; that a little fruit, or milk, a few vegetables, farinaceous 
substances—now the mere accessory of the too-plentiful repasts which 
he slaves to provide, which are his chief object in life, the goal of his 
efforts, of his strenuous, incessant labour—that these trifles will suffice 
to maintain the ardour of the finest and mightiest life. It is not my 
intention here to discuss the question of vegetarianism, or to mect the 
objections that may be urged against it; though it must be admitted 
that of these objections there is not one that can withstand a loyal 
and scrupulous inquiry. I, for my part, can affirm that those whom 
I have known to submit to this regimen, have found its result 
to be restored or improved health, marked addition of strength, and 
the acquisition by the mind of a clearness, brightness, well-being, 
such as might follow the release from some secular, loathsome, detest- 
able dungeon. But we must not conclude these pages with an essay 
on alimentation, reasonable as such a proceeding might be. For in 
truth all our justice, morality, all our thoughts and feelings, derive 
from three or four primordial necessities, whereof the principal one is 
food. The least modification of one of these necessities would entail 
a marked change in our moral existence. Were the belief one day to 
become general that man could dispense with animal food, there would 
ensue not only a great economic revolution—for a bullock, to produce 
one pound of meat, consumes more than a hundred of provender—but a 
moral improvement as well, no less important, and certainly more 
sincere and more lasting, than might follow a second appearance on 
the earth of the Envoy of the Father, come to remedy the errors and 
omissions of his former pilgrimage. For we find that the man who 
abandons the regimen of meat abandons alcohol also; and to do this 
is to renounce most of the coarser and more degraded pleasures of life. 
And it is in the passionate craving for these pleasures, in their 
glamour, and the prejudice they create, that the most formidable 
obstacle is found to the harmonious development of the race. Detach- 
ment therefrom creates noble leisure, a new order of desires, a wish 
for enjoyment that must of necessity be loftier than the wretched 
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satisfactions that have their origin in alcohol. But are days such as 
these in store for us—these happier, purer hours? The crime of 
alcohol is not alone that it destroys its faithful and poisons one half 
of the race, but also that it exercises a profound, although indirect, 
influence upon those who shrink from it in dread. The idea of 
pleasure which it maintains in the crowd forces its way, through the 
crowd’s irresistible action, into the life even of the elect, and lessens, 
perverts, all that concerns man’s peace and repose, his expansiveness, 
gladness and joy; retarding, too, it may safely be said, the birth of 
the truer, profounder ideal of happiness: one that shall be simpler, 
more peaceful and grave, more spiritual and human. This ideal is 
evidently still very imaginary and may seem of but little importance; 
and infinite time must elapse, as in all other cases, before the 
certitude of those who are convinced that the race so far has erred in 
the choice of its aliment (assuming the truth of this statement to be 
borne out by experience) shall reach the confused masses, and bring 
them enlightenment and comfort. But may not this be the expedient 
Nature holds in reserve for the time when the struggle for life shall 
have become too hopelessly unbearable—the struggle for life that 
to-day means the fight for meat and for alcohol, the double source of 
injustice and waste whence all the others are fed, the double symbol 
of a happiness, a necessity, whereof neither is human ? 


Vi. 


Whither is humanity tending? This anxiety of man to know the 
aim and the end is essentially human; it is a kind of infirmity, or 
provincialism of the mind, and has nothing in common with universal 
reality. Have thingsan aim? Why should they have; and what 
aim or end can there be, in an infinite organism ? 

But even though our mission be only to fill for an instant a 
diminutive space that could as well be filled by the violet or grass- 
hopper, without loss to the grandeur of the universe, or its develop- 
ment, without the destinies of this world being shortened or lengthened 
by one hour; even though this march of ours count for nothing, 
though we move for the sake of motion, tending nowhither, it is none 
the less this futile progress of ours that alone can arrest our attention 
and interest; and this is entirely reasonable, and the loftiest course 
we can pursue. If it lay in the power of an ant to study the laws of 
the stars; and if, intent on this study, though fully aware that these 
laws are immutable, never to be modified, it declined to concern itself 
further with the affairs, or the future of the anthill—should we, who 
stand to the insect as the great gods are supposed to stand to 
ourselves, who judge it and dominate it, as we believe ourselves to be 
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dominated and judged; should we approve this ant, or, for all its 
universality, regard it as either good or moral ? 

Reason, at its apogee, becomes sterile; and inertia would be its 
only teaching did it not, after recognising the pettiness, the nothing- 
ness, of our passions and hopes, of our being, and lastly, of reason 
itself, retrace its footsteps back to the point from which it is able 
once more to take eager interest in all these poor trivialities, in this 
same nothingness, as holding them the only things in the world for 
which its assistance has value. 

We know not whither we go, but may still rejoice in the journey ; 
and this will become the lighter, the happier, for our endeavour to 
picture to ourselves the next place of halt. Where will this be? The 
mountain-pass lies ahead, and threatens; but for all that the roads 
are widening, smoother ; the trees spread their branches crowned with 
fresh blossom; silent waters are flowing before us, reposeful and 
peaceful. Tokens all these, it may be, of our nearing the vastest 
valley mankind yet has seen from the height of the tortuous paths it 
has ever been climbing! Shall we call it the “ First Valley of 
Leisure” ? Distrust as we may the surprises the future reserves for 
us, be the troubles and cares that await us never so burdensome, there 
still seems some ground for believing that the bulk of mankind will 
know days when, thanks, it may be, to machinery, agricultural 
chemistry, medicine perhaps, or I know not what dawning science, 
labour will become less incessant, exhausting, less material, tyrannous, 
pitiless. What use will humanity make of this leisure? On its 
employment may be said to depend the whole destiny of man. 
Were it not well that his counsellors now should begin to teach him 
to use such leisure as he has in a nobler and worthier fashion ? It is 
the way in which hours of freedom are spent that determines, as much 
as war or as labour, the moral worth of a nation. It raises or lowers, 
it replenishes or exhausts. At present we find, in these great cities 
of ours, that three days’ idleness will fill the hospitals with victims 
whom weeks or months of toil had left unscathed. 


VII. 


Thus we return to the happiness which should be, and, perhaps, in 
course of time will be, the real human happiness. Had we taken 
part in the creation of the world it is probable that we should have 
conferred more distinctive, more special force on all that is best in 
man, most immaterial, most essentially man-like. If a thought of 
love, or a gleam of the intellect; a word of justice, an act of pity, a 
desire for pardon, or sacrifice ; if a gesture of sympathy, a craving of 
one’s whole being for beauty, goodness, or truth—if emotions like 
these could affect the universe as they affect the man who has felt 
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them, they would call forth miraculous flowers, supernatural radiance, 
inconceivable melody ; they would scatter the night, recall spring and 
the sunshine, stay the hand of sickness, grief, disaster and misery ; 
gladness would arise from them, and youth be restored; while the 
mind would gain freedom, thought immortality, and life be eternal. 
No resistance could check them; their reward would follow as visibly 
as it follows the labourer’s toil, the nightingale’s song, or the work 
of the bee. But we have learned at last that the moral world is a 
world wherein man is alone; a world, contained in ourselves, that 
bears no relation to matter and exercises no influence on it, unless it be 
of the most hazardous and exceptional kind. But none the less real, 
therefore, is this world, or less infinite : and if words break down when 
they try to tell of it, the reason is only that words, after all, are mere 
fragments of matter, seeking to enter a sphere where matter holds no 
dominion. Words are for ever betraying the thought that they 
stand for, by the images which they evoke. When we try to express 
perfect joy, a noble, spiritual ecstasy, a profound, everlasting love, 
our words can only compare with animal passion, drunkenness, brutal 
and coarse desire. And not only do they thus degrade the noblest 
triumphs of the soul of man by likening them to primitive instincts, 
but they incite us to believe, in spite of ourselves, that the object, the 
feeling, compared, is less real, less true or substantial, than the type 
to which it isreferred. Herein lies the injustice and weakness of every 
attempt that is made to give voice to the secrets of men. And yet, 
be words never so faulty, let us still pay careful heed to the events of 
this inner world. For of all the events it has lain in our power to 
meet hitherto, they alone truly are human. 
Mavrice MArrer.inck. 


(Translated by AtFrep Sutno.) 
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LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


OF the late Lord Russell in his legal capacity, it is my intention to say 
but little. Much has been written already on this aspect of his many- 
sided character, by lawyers of eminence, who speak with an authority 
to which I can lay no claim. But owing to the accidents of life I saw 
a great deal of him in his private capacity: and I think, that as a 
friend, unconnected with him by family ties, professional associations 
political or theological relations, I am in a position to record faith- 
fully the impressions left on me by many years of close and friendly 
intimacy. In various obituary notices, which have appeared since 
Lord Russell’s death, those who can read between the lines, will have 
observed a half unconscious impression on the part of the writers of 
these notices that, great as was his standing at the Bar and on the 
Bench, high, too, as was the respect in which he was held, he was not 
a personage who inspired much affection in ordinary life, and that he 
was rather esteemed and honoured than beloved. I do not say that such 
an estimate of his character had not a certain amount of external justi- 
fication. But I do say this estimate will never be endorsed by those, 
who, in common with myself, knew something of the inner life of the 
late Lord Chief Justice. In my memory he will live not only as the 
kindest of friends, but as the pleasantest of companions and the most 
interesting of talkers. It is to me, therefore, a labour of love to place 
on record a few passing recollections of my long intimacy, serving 
perhaps to explain the charm which Lord Russell exercised over those 
who knew him personally, but which for various reasons he could not 
exercise over those to whom he was only known as a lawyer and a 
politician. 

My first meeting with Lord Russell took place some five-and-thirty 
years ago when he was then Mr. Charles Russell, just beginning to be 
known as a rising barrister on the Northern Circuit. It was at a 
supper given in the Temple by a common friend of ours. For some 
reason or other which I cannot now recall, two other guests who had 
been invited failed to make an appearance, and the result was that the 
rubber of whist which had been arranged for Russell’s entertainment, 
fell through. The result was fortunate in as far as I was concerned, 
as we had a long talk together, chiefly about journalism, in which 
Russell always took a great interest, and in connection with which he 
knew me by repute. The acquaintance thus formed never completely 
dropped. From time to time I used to meet Russell at public dinners 
and receptions ; and it was pleasant to me to note that he always took 
an opportunity of recalling himself to my memory. He possessed in 
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a marvellous degree the power of recollecting names and faces, a 
power in which I myself am woefully deficient: and, materially as 
well as morally, he never forgot a friend. My intimate friendship, 
however, with Russell did not commence till about eighteen years ago, 
when he had left Liverpool and had taken up his abode in London. 
It was, if my memory serves me, in 1882 that I became a member of 
the Portland Club, and on the occasion of my first appearance there, 
Russell came forward to express his pleasure at my having joined the 
Club. It so happened that Russell was invited to a dinner given by 
a fellow member, at which I was also to be a guest ; and on hearing 
this he proposed that we should go together. On finding, however, 
that we had a quarter of an hour to wait before we had to start, he 
suggested a game of bezique. 

I only mention this trivial incident because it throws considerable 
light on one phase of Russell’s character. He was, as all who knew 
him privately are aware, an habitual card-player. I can hardly recall 
amidst my many card-playing acquaintances any one to whom cards 
were, if I may use the phrase, such a solace as they were to him. But 
it always seemed to me, that for him the real attraction of card-playing 
lay not in the desire to win, but in the relaxation cards afforded him 
after the constant strain of his daily life. No man ever took his 
work more seriously than Charles Russell. He threw his whole 
heart into any case he took up. His clients’ interests were, for the 
time, as important to him as his own. To sit still, however, and to 
be idle was not in his nature. In common with many other men 
who lead busy, tiring, and harassing lives, he found the best, if not 
the only, way to obtain mental rest after his day’s work was 
over, was to engage in some pursuit which for the time occupied his 
attention to the exclusion of every other. Every card-player will 
bear me out in saying that if you have troubles, cares, anxieties, re- 
sponsibilities, which you would gladly put away from your thoughts 
for an interval, there is no occupation so effective in securing this 
respite as that of playing for stakes, the loss or gain of which is not 
to you a matter of absolute indifference. When your mental facul- 
ties are engaged in following the fall of the cards there is no room 
within your brain for reflecting on other matters. Of course, if one 
plays, one likes to win. I never yet met the player who did not. 
There is, however, all the difference in the world between the card- 
player who plays to make money and the card-player who plays to 
win the game. By all who knew him at the card-table Russell would 
be placed unhesitatingly in the latter category. He carried into card- 
playing the same extreme dislike to being beaten which constituted 
one of the chief causes of his success at the Bar. He was too high- 
minded a man, to derive much pleasure from winning money for 


money’s sake. But he enjoyed the excitement of the game, the 
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satisfaction of pitting his skill against that of other players, and 
winning at the end. I have known of his sitting up for hours if 
the cards went against him, while if the cards were running in his 
favour he was the first to leave the table. If you look on cards 
merely as a means of making money, I should not class him asa 
first-class player. But, in respect of skill, he showed the same care, 
the same clearness of mind, the same quickness of decision which he 
displayed in his professional pursuits. He was not, I think, generally 
popular asa card-player. His impatience of mistakes, on the part 
alike of partners and opponents, and his outspoken criticism of play 
which did not meet with his approval, were apt to give offence to 
people who did not know him. But to those who did, these slight 
defects were more than atoned for by his kindliness and liberality in 
all cases of dispute such as necessarily arise from time to time in 
card-playing communities. 

I have thought it right in this attempt to describe Charles Russell 
as I knew him, to say something about him asa card-player. It 
was at the card-table I learnt to know him intimately; and it is my 
experience of life that the true character of one’s associates displays 
itself more fully when they are engaged in card-playing than it does 
in most other occupations. I should, however, be conveying a false 
impression if I led my readers to think that cards interfered in any 
way with the real work of his busy life. Card-playing was to him 
a pastime—a favourite pastime, if you like—but a pastime only. I 
had ceased to be a member of the Portland Club some time before 
his elevation to the Bench. But I have reason to know that, from 
the date when he occupied a judicial position, he seldom played at 
the club, and then only for small stakes. I do not believe this was 
due to any objection to card-playing in itself, but to a conviction that 
the dignity of his high legal station, a dignity of which he was almost 
morbidly jealous, might possibly be impaired if he were seen habitu- 
ally in play resorts. 

It was a similar sentiment which caused Russell after he became a 
judge, to give up almost entirely his attendance at race meetings, of 
which, during his career at the Bar, he was a well-known frequenter. 
The personal sacrifice involved in this retirement was, I think, greater 
than in the case of the card room. Except amongst professional 
race-goers I have never met with any man who took a keener or 
more genuine interest in the turf. I was never much of a sportsman 
myself in any way, but owing to the kindness of friends who had 
rooms at Newmarket, I was in the habit, during the later years of 
Russell’s life as an advocate, of going frequently to the Newmarket 
meetings, and when there I was much in his company. He always 
seemed to me to enjoy himself more at a race meeting than any- 
where else. He was as keen about racing as he was about every- 
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thing else to which he turned his mind. Many are the strolls we 
have taken together on the heath in the early morning hours. I was 
often amazed by the store of racing information he had, not only 
picked up, but retained in his memory. The names of the winners 
of all the great races of his time, the weights they carried, the dis- 
tances by which they won, the horses whom they defeated, were well- 
nigh as familiar to him as to a trainer of experience. To me, I 
confess, one horse is very like another in look; and if by any chance 
I had ever possessed racehorses of my own, and had watched them 
from a distance walking in a string, I should always have found it 
difficult to feel certain which was which, until I had asked the stable- 
boys who were exercising them. But Russell had what to my mind 
was an extraordinary faculty of recognising a horse by its points. 
He would constantly in our walks make a guess at the names of a 
string of horses going to or from the heath, and five times out of six 
he would prove to be right in his nomenclature. He had an Irish- 
man’s love of horses, and an Irishman’s appreciation of the points 
which distinguish horses from one another, points which, to those 
who can recognise them, differ as much as the features and figures of 
mankind. He could talk, and loved to talk, with trainers, jockeys, 
betting men, and racing folk, about their own subjects in their own 
language; and I think he was prouder of his acquaintance with such 
men as Porter, Peck, and Cannon, than he was of his friendship with 
all the leading magnates of the turf. My belief is, that his selection 
as standing counsel to the Jockey Club gave him more personal 
gratification than his elevation to the Bench. I may add that his 
love for racing as a sport did not blind him in any way to the abuses 
almost inseparable from the Turf, and I am convinced from remarks 
he has often made to me in speaking about racing, that, both as a 
lawyer and a legislator, he would have been in favour of drastic 
legislation with the view of removing the abuses in question. 

On three occasions Lord Russell was kind enough to propose that 
we should go together to Carlsbad, where I have been in the habit of 
going most summers for the sake of taking the waters. We travelled 
together, we spent our days together, and as a rule we came home 
together. A lady who had long been separated from her husband, on 
account of incompatibility of temper, once said to a friend who 
happened to remark that he had just returned from a tour abroad 
with her husband—* Well, if you have travelled with him, you can 
understand why I could never live with him.” There is, I am 
convinced, no better test of character, than fellow-travelling. I learnt, 
as his fellow-traveller, why it was that Russell, who had not the 
reputation of being a man easy to get on with, was yet so beloved as 
well as respected by the members of his family and his own immediate. 
circle of friends. I have no doubt that to people he did not like, and 
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who rubbed him up the wrong way, he could and did make himself 
uncommonly unpleasant. But to people he did like, he had the 
power of making himself singularly attractive. His irritability of 
temper was only skin-deep, and was due to a sort of nervous restless- 
ness of disposition. If a cab-driver at Carlsbad went slower than he 
liked, or a waiter was longer in answering his call than he considered 
proper, he, having little or no knowledge of German, would call on 
me to espouse his grievance as my own. But when I explained to 
him, as I could easily succeed in doing, that the grievance of which 
he complained was due to regulations for which the delinquent cabman 
or waiter was not personally responsible, he immediately withdrew 
his complaint and admitted that he was in the wrong. At Pupp’s 
restaurant, where we usually dined, the system prevailed, as it com- 
monly does in Germany, of assigning particular waiters to each set of 
tables, so that all waiters unattached to your individual service have 
no call or right to attend to your wants. If our meals were not 
served as rapidly as he wished, he would at first call out to every 
waiter who was passing, and was indignant at his call being left 
unnoticed. But assoon as I satisfied him that the waiters had orders 
to confine their service to their own allotted customers, his only 
remark was that he did not like the system, but that as it was the 
system there was no more to be said. I remember, too, his being 
greatly put out because a cab-driver drove us at a foot’s pace through 
the streets of Carlsbad. At his request I asked the man to go faster. 
The answer was that by the laws of the town he was only allowed, 
during the bathing season, to drive through the streets adjoining the 
springs at walking speed, under a fine of twenty gulden. “Tell him, 
then,”’ Russell went on, “that if he is fined I will pay the fine.” 
*‘ That is all very well,” the cabman retorted, “ but I may be sent to 
prison as well as fined, and I suppose his Excellency would not consent 
to go to prison in my place.” Upon my translating the reply, 
Russell burst out laughing, and remarked that perhaps it would not 
look well for a Chief Justice of England to be committed to prison 
for inducing a German droschky driver to break the laws of his country. 
I only recall these incidents, insignificant as they are, because they 
throw some light on a charge often brought against Russell of being 
dictatorial and domineering in manner. 

He had, too, another singular merit as a fellow-traveller; he did 
not bother himself about small charges or petty expenses. No doubt 
he resented anything he regarded as an imposition. But even then 
he was always amenable to reason. In Austrian restaurants it is the 
custom to give a percentage on the bill to the waiter who attends to 
you, and to give double this ¢rinige/d, whatever the amount may be, 
to the head waiter, who brings the bill at the close of your repast. 
Russell thought with reason that the custom was unjust both to the 
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customer and the waiter. But when I had got him to understand 
that the waiters had taken their engagements in accordance with this 
custom, he immediately recognised the force of the argument, and 
paid the extra charge to the head waiter without any further demur. 

Every morning during the cure we used to take long walks through 
the pine woods with which Carlsbad is surrounded ; and the recollec- 
tions of these walks are amongst the pleasantest of my Carlsbad 
memories. The very fact of the differences of opinion which existed 
between us on all the important topics of the time might have been 
expected to make our intercourse uncongenial. Russell was an 
advanced Radical, a devout Catholic, an ardent Home Ruler, and 
an admirer of Gladstone. My convictions, whether they were strong 
or weak, were politically, theologically, and personally, the exact 
opposite of those entertained by my fellow-traveller. But notwith- 
standing our divergent points of view, possibly by reason of those 
very divergences, we always agreed to differ. I cannot recall a single 
instance in which Russell ever said anything to me in our travels 
calculated to jar on my feelings. He never made any attempt to 
conceal his own convictions, but he was willing to give me, or any 
friend he liked, credit for sincerity, however much he disapproved 
of his opinions. It appeared to me, moreover, that this kindly 
toleration of views antagonistic to his own was due not only to a 
genuine dislike to give offence, but to the legal instincts with which 
his life had imbued him even more thoroughly than they do the bulk 
of his profession. He was above all things a lawyer, and as a lawyer, 
he was wedded to the idea that every man had a right to defend his 
case, or have it defended for him, in any way sanctioned by the law. 
He might possibly have found it difficult to reconcile logically his 
theological position, as a Catholic, with his political and judicial pro- 
clivities. But this very inconsistency rendered him more human, 
and more congenial to a man such as myself, who has always had a 
keen sympathy with Pontius Pilate’s inability to discover “ what is 
truth.” 

To any sound appreciation of Russell’s character it is necessary, 
especially for men of the world, to realise how much his career was 
influenced by his religion. In the ordinary sense of the words I 
should hardly say he was a religious man. He seldom talked of 
theological matters: and I should doubt whether at any time 
theological controversy had much attraction for a man of his clear 
common-sense intellect. On the other hand, he was devotedly 
attached to the faith of his birth, Many members of his family 
were members of religious orders; and he resented any disparaging 
remarks about the Catholic Church and about conventual establish- 
ments as being personally offensive to himself. He was, even when 
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travelling abroad, a regular attendant at the services of his Church, 
and would, I have no doubt, have been distressed if he had seemed 
in any way not to attach due importance to the ministrations of 
the priesthood. But he had none of the perfervid zeal characterising 
new converts. As a Catholic, born and bred, he was favourable in 
theory to the restoration of the Temporal Power of the Papacy and 
to the cause of Home Rule for Ireland, on the ground that the 
granting of legislative independence to Ireland and the re-establish- 
ment of Papal Supremacy in Rome, would strengthen the position 
of the Catholic Church. He was, however, too clear-sighted to 
regard the accomplishment of those aspirations as coming within 
the domain of practical politics at the present day. This much, 
however, I must say in justice to him, that he was, for an Irishman 
and a Catholic, singularly free from any prejudice against England 
or the Anglican Communion. No born Briton could have been 
prouder or fonder of Great Britain. It was in England he had 
won his great success, had achieved fame and fortune, and had 
attained the highest position in the profession he loved so well; and 
he had far too sympathetic a nature not to feel a loyal affection for 
the country of his adoption. Ihave often fancied—though on this 
subject I never heard him speak—that his comparative failure to 
make a mark in Parliament was due not to any lack of political 
ability, but to the fact that he was never quite in sympathy at heart 
with the policy of his fellow-countrymen during the Parnell era. 
One result of his religious training should fairly be noted. He 
was a man whose life had been passed amidst men of the world, 
belonging as a rule to a class amongst whom a certain freedom of 
language is habitual. Yet, without any pretence of setting up a 
higher standard of morality than his associates, his conversation was at 
all times exceptionally free from offence. In as far as my observaticn 
went the sort of stories told in club smoking rooms, and at bar messes, 
always met with a reception from Russell which did not encourage 
their repetition: and though he was by no means squeamish in his 
language, he carefully avoided all talk which even lay on the border- 
land of impropriety. In the course of a chequered life I have 
known many men whose conversation was void of offence, but then 
they were not, as a rule, men who had lived in the society in which 
Russell—by the exigencies of his position and by his tastes—had 
necessarily passed the greater part of his life. I always attributed 
his distaste for loose conversation of any kind to the influence of a 
religion which had taken a strong hold of his mind from the days 
of his early education. I was the more impressed by this peculiarity 
from the fact that Russell was so emphatically, in other respects, a 
man with all the tastes, ideas, convictions, and prejudices of a strong, 
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vigorous, manly nature, and with nothing of femininity about him 
unless it were an almost womanly kindliness of heart. 

He had never received, as far as I could gather, though he was a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, what in England would be called 
a high classical education. But he had read much of the English 
classics, had studied hard at the theory as well as the practice of law, 
and had retained, in spite of a very busy, active, and absorbing life, the 
recollection of all he had learned and studied in his school and college 
days. His memory was prodigious, his interest in public affairs 
extremely keen, his literary proclivities marked and individual to 
himself, Even if one did not agree with him, there was always 
something original about his views which one could not fail to 
recognise. It seems to me, however, when recalling the many long 
walks we had together, that our conversation generally drifted into 
talk about law and lawyers. To me this kind of talk from one 
who spoke with such authority was singularly interesting. I have 
always considered myself, if I may use the phrase, as a sort of lay 
lawyer. Iam a barrister of many years standing, but I have never 
held a brief or possessed a wig, or made any attempt to practise at 
the Bar. If, however, I had not drifted early in life into the bye- 
ways of literature I should have made law my pursuit. I have 
attended a good many trials, I am acquainted with all the causes 
célébres of my day. I have had the good fortune of being more or 
less intimately acquainted with all the leading lawyers of two genera- 
tions. This being so, I was a willing and fairly intelligent auditor of 
the legal reminiscences which Russell took so genuine a delight in 
recalling. He had the highest respect for the administration of 
British law taken collectively, but I doubt whether he had quite as 
equal respect for its administration taken individually. To some 
extent he was, professionally speaking, an outsider at the English 
Bar, and I fancy in the years before he had achieved success he met 
with a good deal of the antagonism which every close corporation offers 
to new men who have not followed the usual beaten path. I recol- 
lect once remarking to him, after he had become Lord Chief Justice, 
that if I were on my trial as an innocent man I would sooner be tried 
by a judge than by a jury. His answer was to the effect that if I 
knew as much of judges as he did, I should change my opinion, and 
that his experience was that juries, as a rule, took a more common- 
sense view of a case than the judges. Possibly the fact that the 
juries before whom he pleaded had, in the great majority of instances, 
taken his own view in favour of his clients, may have unconsciously 
biassed his opinion. No small part of his success was, I believe, 
due to the extent with which he identified himself with any cause he 
had to plead. Iremember once rather indiscreetly congratulating him 
on his success in obtaining a verdict in a notorious case, which 
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seemed to me to have been given entirely in the face of the evidence. 
He obviously did not appreciate this compliment, made years after 
the case in question had become ancient history, and only remarked 
that the doubt in favour of his client was far stronger than was 
imagined by the outside public. He was too conservative in respect 
of the law to have ever been a thoroughgoing legal reformer, but, if 
his life had been spared, he would, I am convinced, have endeavoured 
to simplify the cost and cumbrousness of our legal procedure, and 
would have tried to engraft upon our common law certain principles 
of Roman law which he held to be conducive to the interests of 
abstract justice. One word more to connect this digression with the 
main purport of my article. It may perhaps be known to some of 
my readers that at the time of the Jameson Raid I did what little 
lay in my power to protest against the indiscriminate denunciation 
of the abortive invasion of the Transvaal. When Dr. Jameson 
and his fellow officers were brought before the Trial at Bar, over 
which the Lord Chief Justice presided, I applied to him for per- 
mission to attend at the trial. My request was immediately complied 
with, by an order for my admission to a seat on the Bench ; and the 
order was accompanied by a letter saying that his Lordship granted 
the permission not only on account of personal friendship, but as a 
favour due to the interest I had taken in the subject matter about to 
be tried. Being a strong partisan of the cause that failed, 1 con- 
sidered that the Lord Chief Justice, however unintentionally, had 
allowed his extreme disapproval of what he regarded as a filibustering 
expedition to bias his mind against the prisoners, and had secured 
their conviction by placing the issue before the jury in a form they 
could only answer by finding the prisoners guilty of the offence of 
which they stood accused without any opportunity of taking into 
account various considerations tending to place their offence, if 
offence there was, in the category rather of an error of judgment 
than of a crime. Whether this view was just or unjust, reasonable 
or unreasonable, is an issue foreign to my subject. All I need say 
is that I have never seen cause to alter my opinion as to the Raid, 
and that, in my judgment, the course of subsequent events has more 
than confirmed the justice of my view. Be this as it may, I, asa 
personal friend of Cecil Rhodes, of Dr. Jameson, and of many of 
the leaders of the Johannesburg insurrection, felt it my duty to 
place upon record a protest against the view taken by the judges who 
presided over the Trial at Bar, amongst whom the Lord Chief Justice 
was the leading spirit, not only by virtue of his position, but by 
reason of his vigorous personality. The protest in question was con- 
tained in an article published in this Review in March, 1897. 
Knowing that common repute assigned to the Lord Chief Justice an 
exceptional dislike of hostile comment, I felt a fear that the language I 
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had been compelled to use in order to establish my case, might possibly 
have given offence to an old and valued friend. But to my great delight, 
when we met shortly afterwards, I found him the same as before. 
Indeed, the only comment he ever made on this subject, on which our 
views were antagonistic, was contained in a remark of his in reference 
to some newspaper article which had criticised the decision of a 
brother judge, to the effect that “he himself never objected to honest 
criticism.” On the other hand he was, I should say, more gratified 
than most successful men by expressions of kindness. When he was 
raised to the Bench I wrote to congratulate him on the honour conferred 
upon him. He must have received hundreds of such congratulations 
from members of the Bar, whose tribute to his merits could not but 
be infinitely more gratifying to him than my own, but he took the 
trouble of thanking me for my note, and added, “I should have felt 
hurt if you had not written.” 

He was not very much given to talk about himself. But on 
various occasions he mentioned circumstances in his life which con- 
firmed the impression he left on me, as on all whoknew him, of 
being a man who was bound, and felt himself bound, to succeed from 
the outset of his career. He began life as a solicitor in the North 
of Ireland, and, if I am not mistaken, was at this period a married 
man with a family. Having, however, made up his mind that the 
higher branch of the legal profession was the sphere for which he was 
destined by nature, he gave up a profession in which he was certain 
of a competence, and got himself called to the Bar of the Middle 
Temple. He settled in Liverpool, where his relationship with Dr. 
Russell, the President of Maynooth College, was thought likely to 
secure him a connection amidst the Irish Catholic population of 
the great Lancashire seaport; and for some years he worked hard 
at local courts without obtaining much business. Indeed, he 
once told me that the keenest disappointment of his life was his 
failure to obtain a post in the gift of the Liverpool municipality, 
to which he felt he had a strong claim on his own merits. He 
added, however, what he thought a calamity at the time was really 
the greatest stroke of luck which had ever happened to him. “If,” 
he said, ‘I had been elected, I should have lived and died an 
obscure stipendiary official in a provincial city ; as it is—” and here 
he left the sentence unfinished. Later on when he had become the 
leader of the Northern Circuit, and had acquired a very lucrative 
business throughout Lancashire, he being then by no means a wealthy 
man, with a large and growing family, gave it up to reside in 
London, enter Parliament, and compete for the highest prizes of his 
profession. Again, when in the height of his forensic success, he 
surrendered a very large income in order to accept a judgeship in the 
Court of Appeal. If ever there was a man to whom the reproach of 
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“fearing his fate too much” could not be justly applied, it was 
the lawyer who began his professional life as a small solicitor in 
an Irish provincial town, and ended it as Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

The success of his later years had, if I may use the phrase, rendered 
him more kindly, more even-tempered, and more loveable than he 
had been in the days when his life was passed in active struggle. Of 
the visits I paid to Carlsbad in his company the last was far the 
pleasantest. We took our meals as a rule together with Father 
Healy, who died a few months after our visit, and with my old friend 
Henry Labouchere and his wife and daughter. We made many 
excursions in"common, and had what Americans would call “a real 
good time.” The only change I recollect in Russell was that he took 
more trouble to make himself pleasant to strangers, and was more 
sociable in his manners than he had used to be. It is the fashion to 
say that most men deteriorate under prosperity. My own experience 
of life has led me to the conclusion that this saying does not hold 
true of men of a good and healthy nature. In private life and in his 
own home Russell showed a side of his character which was not easily 
recognised by strangers who only knew him professionally, that of a 
singularly domestic, affectionate, and kind-hearted head of a family. 
The grief caused by his loss to those who were nearest and dearest 
to him is too sacred and too bitter for much to be said on his home 
life without risk of giving pain. I trust, however, I may be pardoned 
if I say that the cordial hospitality with which I, as an old friend, 
was received under his roof impressed me less than the charm of the 
relations existing between the master of Tadworth Court and his 
family. It was not only that he returned to the full the affection he 
inspired, but that his household seemed to me more united than any 
one it has ever been my lot to know. With the utmost goodwill and 
affection on both sides, the relations between parents and sons and 
daughters who are no longer children, are apt to become strained. 
This is especially the case between fathers and sons. No guest, 
however, at Tadworth Court could fail to see that the Chief—as his 
boys used to call him—was not only respected and loved by his sons, 
but was recognised by them asa friend. I should say that few sons 
knew so much of their father, and that, what is more remarkable 
still, few fathers knew so much of their sons. In the Russell house- 
hold there was an exceptional community of interests, affections, 
tastes, and ideas. 

If in these passing reminiscences I haye said anything which can 
give pain, I hope my indiscretion may be pardoned. I am a strong 
believer in the adage, “ de mortuis nil nisi bonum.”’ Before an open 
grave hostile criticism, however well merited, is out of place. But a 
necessary corollary of the adage seems to me to be that, when you 
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can honestly say what is good of the dead, it is well to speak that 
good while their memory is fresh. The fame of an advocate however 
brilliant, of a judge however eminent, is necessarily ephemeral. What- 
ever potentialities of more world-wide success Lord Russell of Kill- 
owen might have possessed if his lot in life had been other than it 
was, the fact remains that he must be known hereafter simply as a 
great advocate and a great judge—probably as the greatest of his 
day. In such a society as ours the world acts, and must act, in 
accordance with the saying, Lc Roi est mort, Vive le Roi. The greatest 
of us are soon forgotten, and our life is too busy, and too short, for 
any professional reputation, however lofty, to survive the tomb for 
any length of time. I think, therefore, that whilst his name is still 
fresh in the minds of his countrymen, it may be well for one, who 
knew him, to try and impress upon the public that with the late Lord 
Chief Justice there has passed away not only the most eminent legal 
and judicial notability of his time, but a man singularly worthy of 
respect in his private as well as his public career—a man for whom his 
family and his friends entertained, and rightly entertained, not only 
deep admiration, but keen personal affection. 


Epwarp Dicey. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 
SERVICES. 


Tue Board of Education, constituted by the Act of 1899, came 
into being on the Ist April, 1900. Very few Englishmen, very 
few even of those who might ke supposed to be professionally in- 
terested in the event, are aware that we now have a Department of 
State which has within its power to organise every school in the 
country ; that it is divided into two sub-departments, Elementary 
and Secondary ; and that the Secondary Department has again two 
divisions, Literary and Technological ; further, that the Secondary 
Department has the power of distributing nearly a million of money 
for the advancement of Secondary Education directly, and indirectly 
of an even larger sum, through the regulations it can enforce upon 
various local channels of revenue. 

The Board of Education has the power to organise every school 
in the country, but only in so far as any school establishes its con- 
nection with the Board by accepting grants, whether from the Board 
or from the Local Councils directed by the Board in their application 
of funds to educational purposes. Schools which are entirely self- 
supporting, which do not ask for nor receive grants, either local or 
imperial, are not under the control of the Department ; but no single 
school, no class of schools is expressly exempted; any school, even a 
private school, can under certain restrictions place all or part of its work 
under the Department by claiming grants and establishing its claim. 

Perhaps the most remarkable consequence of the present organisa- 
tion of the Education Department is, that the whole body of schools 
working under the Public School System stands outside the educa- 
tional area recognised by the State. 

At first sight this will appear to the majority of Public School 
masters, and men who have been educated at the Public Schools, 
an unqualified advantage. State Organisation and State Control 
have been for many years the bugbear of Public School men; for 
various and widely different reasons they cherish their liberty, and 
are convinced that State interference means the destruction of every- 
thing that they particularly value. 

The matter is, however, not so simple as might be supposed. To 
begin with, the liberty of the Public Schools is by no means absolute 
at present; wherever the State has established a qualificative or 
competitive examination for admission to the Public Services or Pro- 
fessions, it has imposed a course of study upon the candidates; in 
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other words it has prescribed work for the schools in which those 
candidates are prepared; though no Department of State, except 
the Admiralty, has as yet specified any schools in which candidates 
must be prepared, the large majority of candidates for the Higher 
Public Services and Professions actually are prepared at the Public 
Schools, and in this way the Departments separately control the 
Public Schools. In the second place, though the Public Schools 
are not brought under the Board of Education at present, and may 
not for some time be affected by it even indirectly, it is inevitable, 
that in the course of time, and, judging by previous experience, 
after no very long interval, their position will be materially affected 
by the existence of an organised body of schools in direct com- 
munication with the State, subsidised by public money, constituting 
the only body of schools of which the State has official cognisance. 

The question is not merely one of depleting the Public Schools ; 
for though it is possible, it is not probable that they will lose num- 
bers owing to the creation of a large body of grant-aided Day 
Schools throughout the country, and any individual Public School 
relying on its prestige is justified in arguing, that so long as England 
remains wealthy it will continue to command a large attendance of 
pupils, in fact that the practice of sending boys to Boarding Schools 
has become a fixed habit with the English people, and that no Day 
Schools will ever enter seriously into competition. This view is 
sound if we confine our attention to the few large Boarding Schools 
which are practically self-supporting, and which are not likely, under 
any circumstances, to apply to the Board of Education for grants ; 
but there are also Boarding Schools whose position is by no means 
secure, and which, under financial pressure, might be tempted to 
place all or a part of their course of studies under the Board; such 
schools would eventually prevail, because they would be able to charge 
the individual parent lower school fees; in other words, even in the 
case of Boarding Schools, the area governed by the Board of Educa- 
tion is likely to be extended, while the area of the Public School 
System is likely to be increasingly restricted. 

The Public School system is either bad or good ; if the former, let 
its area be restricted by all means, let its schools be depleted ; but if 
on the other hand it represents a valuable National and Imperial 
asset, if, as is held not only in England but on the Continent, it 
carries within it the best possibilities of education, and has, in spite 
of many defects, realised most of them, the restriction of its sphere 
of activity and the weakening of its vitality are not things to be 
lightly contemplated. 

This is not the occasion to repeat in detail the merits of the 
English Public School System; we must assume for our present 
purposes that our readers are at one with us on this point; it will 
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be enough with a view to the ensuing arguments to draw attention 
to two facts about the Public Schools; one is that they are relatively 
free, each individual school is at liberty to teach as it pleases, and 
what it pleases, and how it pleases; the other is that they receive no 
financial assistance from the State; even in the case of those few 
schools which enjoy a considerable endowment, the State may regu- 
late the application of the endowment, but it does not provide the 
funds. As a matter of fact very few of these schools are largely 
endowed, and even where the endowment is large the greater part 
of it is devoted to scholarships. Two of the most richly endowed 
schools in the country are the most expensive to the parent; the 
endowment does not diminish the cost of education except to the 
very small minority of scholars. Practically the Public School 
System is self-supporting. 

On the other side we have the whole body of schools now 
recognised by the Board of Education; they are enslaved to the 
two Departments of Education, Elementary and Literary-Techno- 
logical; they are subject to minute regulations as to the methods of 
teaching, no school, no teacher is allowed individuality ; they are 
supported entirely or in part by grants from the Treasury and Local 
Taxation. 

There is also a further contrast. The Public School System deals 
with the whole of a boy’s life; whether as a material being, or a 
moral being, or an intellectual being, it brings appropriate agencies 
to bear upon him, and that, too, in such a combination that no one 
of the three sets of agencies can be separated from the others; play 
hours react upon school hours, school hours upon play hours, both 
develope the moral being. The Board of Education cannot, on the 
other hand, recognise anything in a boy’s life which is not capable of 
being measured by standards applicable to the earning of grants ; so, 
far from considering a boy’s life as a whole, it divides him up into 
compartments even in the sphere of intellectual training, and assigns 
separate grants to separate compartments. This, at least, has been 
the action of the Science and Art Department hitherto, whose organi- 
sation and funds are now represented in the Literary-Technological 
Department, presided over by Sir William Abney. 

Of the two systems, that represented by the Board of Education 
will unquestionably prevail in the long run, it is organised and capable 
of further organisation, it is alone recognised by the State. We shall 
see later on what this will involve in the not remote future ; and it 
has access to public funds. The Public School System has no crgani- 
sation, no official recognition by the State, and practically no funds 
except the fees paid by parents. 

The financial aspect of the question is worth considering to begin 
with. There is, in Whitaker’s Almanack, a list of 562 schools classed 
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as secondary ; to simplify calculation we will call them 500. Even 
if we allow each school an average attendance of only 80 boys, paying 
an average fee of £50 a year, the amount paid by the parents of 
these boys towards education amounts to £2,000,000 per annum ; 
but this estimate will be far under the mark, for the list includes Eton 
with her 1,000 boys, six other schools with an average of 500 boarders 
apiece, at least 25 more with an average of 250, while the average 
fee of these 32 schools cannot be less than £100 per annum, for we 
must include in the sum spent on a boy’s education many expenses 
which are necessary for that purpose, though not classed as school 
fees. On this calculation 39 schools alone contribute £1,200,000 to 
the total, and all of them would claim to be recognised as Public 
Schools. Further, the Public School System is not fully represented 
in Whitaker’s list, for it includes all the Private Preparatory Schools, 
of which none are mentioned by Whitaker: five years ago the Asso- 
ciation of Preparatory Schools, though not including all Preparatory 
Schools, represented £720,000 in fees. Again we have the 
“ Crammers,” whose establishments are closely connected with the 
Public Schools, and are self-supporting. Taking all these together, 
we shall not be over the mark if we estimate the amount paid to 
self-supporting schools throughout England at £3,000,000 per 
annum. Half of this sum we may subtract as representing the 
necessary expenses of board and lodging, which would have to be 
incurred whether boys were sent to school or kept at home. 

We are then left with a million and a half of money spent on a 
particular form of education in England not from taxation, but from 
the pockets of private individuals of their own free will. Is it sound 
economy to allow a state of affairs to come into existence, which will 
have the effect of largely reducing this free-will offering, and replacing 
it in part, if not entirely, by money drawn from the public purse ? 
There could only be one excuse for such a policy, viz., that the 
education thus supported is hostile to the best interests of the State ; 
that it turns out men not fitted to take their share in the life of the 
Nation and the Empire, not qualified to command our Naval and 
Military forces, incapable of guiding the destinies of India and Egypt 
and all the various dependencies which are controlled by Englishmen. 
This we know not to be the case, but even if it were wholly or 
partially the case, our wisest policy would be'to reform and improve 
the system that we have got; not to replace it by another and totally 
different system. 

The problem before us is to give the Public School System such 
an organisation, such a position with reference to the State, that it 
will not be driven out of the field by the Board of Education, that 
it will be given the opportunities of reform and improvement, where 
reform and improvement are possible and desirable. The million 
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and a half of money may not be altogether judiciously spent; those 
who know the Public Schools best and love them most, can lay 
their fingers on many weak spots, but the defects are not irremediable ; 
many of them would disappear automatically in the mere process 
of giving the schools mutual organisation and coherence. There 
must be a certain surrender of freedom, a certain abrogation of license, 
but there need be no root-and-branch work; the task before us is 
rather one of building up than of pulling down, of recognising and 
encouraging merits, rather than of making war upon a fundamentally 
vicious system. 

The point at which the Public Schools at present come into con- 
tact with the State is the Competitive Examinations for the Higher 
Public Services. There is no organised connection between the 
departments, which are recruited by means of examinations from the 
schools, but practically the large majority of our Higher Public 
Servants, including the great Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Indian Civil Service are educated in the Public Schools. The system 
has three weak points. 

In the first place the Departments are at liberty to act separately, 
to make what regulations they please independently of one an- 
other. 

In the second place these regulations can be made without refer- 
ence to, or consultation with, the Public Schools, which indeed 
possess no representative organisation which could be conveniently 
referred to or consulted. 

In the third place examinations, and above all a single examina- 
tion, can only test a small part of the qualities which are desirable in 
a public servant. 

To remedy the first two defects we require a constituted body, 
which the Departments must consult before making regulations for the 
admission of candidates, a body well acquainted in detail with the 
internal arrangements of all the schools affected and whose province 
would be to see that superfluous or vexatious demands were not made, 
to point out those demands which were common to all the Depart- 
ments concerned, and to show where these demands were already being 
met by the existing organisation of the schools. At present such 
information is given privately by individual Head-masters, but it reed 
not be asked for, and, as a rule, Head-masters are not competent to 
speak on behalf of any but their own schools, 

The third defect involves a more elaborate remedy. 

Let us take, by way of illustration, one important Department of 
State, the War Office. Admission to Sandhurst, that is to say to 
an institution for the technical training of young officers, depends 
upon the results of a Competitive Examination. "We may dismiss 
from consideration with reference to our present purpose the curious 
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and characteristic anomalies of admission through the Militia and 
Universities. 

It is universally admitted that the Sandhurst examination leaves 
out of account all that a boy can do, which he has not learned in 
class-rooms. We require of our Officer not so much learning as 
capacity for learning; this can be fairly satisfactorily tested by 
examination. We require habits of industry; not only can these 
not be tested by one examination, but unless the standard of the 
examination is made far higher than any yet contemplated by the 
War Office, they are even discouraged. Under the existing regu- 
lations many of our boys can afford to idle during the most valuable 
years of their school life, and then, by a short period of superhuman 
and very unhealthy exertion, pass their examinations, the result 
being not industry, but a fixed determination never again to open a 
book. A boy who cannot pass the Sandhurst examination at sixteen 
has either been very idle or very unfortunate, or neglected by his 
parents, or is really not of sufficient intellectual power to be entrusted 
with the conduct of any but the simplest military operations. Again, 
the examination is no test of physical power or moral power. 

To remedy all these defects it is necessary to insist that a boy 
shall have spent three years at a recognised school equipped as our 
Public Schools are all equipped, before passing into a place of 
technical military education, or, if there be one, a technical military 
department attached to his own school; that he shall have taken a 
certain place at entrance according to his age, and the standard of 
the school; that he shall have been regularly promoted. 

Again, if there is much taught at the Public Schools, or any other 
schools, which is of high value for our Public Servants; if there is 
much learned that is not taught but is no less valuable; if none of 
these things can be tested by any known practical system of Exami- 
nation or individual Inspection ; if we are assured that without these 
things our Public Servants are likely to be unserviceable, then it is 
only a matter of common sense to insist that our Competitive Exami- 
nations must be preceded by a sufficient duration of attendance at 
schools, where we know that the proper conditions exist for producing 
the type of efficiency that we want. 

What applies to the Army applies equally to the Navy, as, indeed, 
has been recognised by the Admiralty, and in a no less degree to the 
Indian Civil Service. 

In other words, the Public Schools must be recognised as places of 
preparation for the Public Services. The recognition need not be 
confined to existing schools, but should be capable of extension to any 
school which could show that it possessed the necessary organisation 
and appliances. 

This recognition does not involve any radical change, it merely 
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sanctions an existing practice; its effect would be to preserve and 
extend the Public School System, which is far more valuable than 
any single Public School. It would not be impossible to provide for 
exceptional cases arising out of exceptional circumstances, whether as 
affecting individuals or schools. 

If the Public Schools were thus officially recognised, it would be 
necessary that they should submit to Inspection. The problem is to 
inspect without destroying individuality in the school and freedom 
in the teacher. Fifty years ago, or even ten years ago, the difficulty 
of Inspecting the Public Schools would have been insuperable ; the 
war of subjects was not over; their relative value and place in a 
system of education had not been ascertained by experiment; they 
have now been tested, and though something still remains to be done 
for modern languages, we are no longer required to settle the op- 
posing claims of a bigoted classicism, of fanatical men of science, and 
narrow mathematicians. An Inspector now will have little to do 
except state what is being done; he may suggest modifications in 
a time-table, improvements in method, but he will no longer be ex- 
pected to impose a course of education. 

All schools have examinations for promotion at least once a year; 
some schools file and retain for reference between the examinations 
the work of the previous examination; the questions, the answers, 
the examiner’s reports; if this were done universally, a school could 
be inspected on its own examinations. Three or four men used to 
school work could ascertain by inspection of the examination results, 
not whether any particular school was following an ideal curriculum 
with ideal methods, but whether it was doing ably and conscientiously 
what it professed todo. It is not the province of an Inspector to 
examine, or to assume the responsibilities of the Head Master, still 
less to discourage certain subjects and impose others ; his business is 
simply to take the work as it stands, and say whether it is being ill 
or well done. His verdict will naturally be based on the possession 
of a wider experience than is likely to be within the reach of any 
individual Head Master; he will be able to institute in his own mind 
comparisons between the standards of one school and another in all 
or single subjects; he will be able to ascertain the conditions under 
which particular work is well done in some schools, and badly done 
in others; he may thus arrive at a standard of what is generally 
feasible. His duty would be not to get up indictments, but simply 
to report that on the whole this or that school was entitled to be 
recognised by the State. 

In extreme cases of obstinate neglect the Board of Inspectors could 
notify that the whole school, or some section of it, should after a 
sufficient interval be examined by a constituted Board of Examiners, 
and that on the report of the Examiners, the Board of Inspectors 
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would determine whether the State recognition should be with- 
drawn. 

An Inspector would be required to report not only on the written 
work of the school, but on its provisions for games, and the multi- 
farious agencies which are brought to bear on the development of the 
Public School boy; but, unless asked to do so by the Head Master or 
Governing Body, it would not be part of his duty to inspect buildings, 
and in no case boarding houses. No parent is compelled to send his 
son to one Public School rather than another; he can himself look 
over studies and dormitories, he can himself demand a Sanitary 
Inspector’s certificate; if he makes a wrong choice the fault rests 
with himself. 

A school could be inspected in this way without the fact being 
known to any boy, or even any Assistant Master. 

The Board of Inspectors would naturally form the official link 
between the schools and the Departments of State: their Committee 
would consult with the War Office, and other Departments ; it would 
be for them to decide when a new school satisfied the conditions of 
recognition. 

Assuming that the 500 schools mentioned in Whitaker would all 
come under inspection, which they certainly would not, that we have 
thirty-eight working weeks in the year, that it would take a week to 
inspect each school, that one Senior Inspector and four specialists 
would be required for each school, we should want fourteen Senior 
Inspectors and fifty-six specialists, that is to say, men competent to 
pronounce an opinion on the highest work done in each of the four 
chief departments—Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and 
Science ; even if we were to give the Senior Inspectors a sufficient 
sum to attract men who might be Head Masters or House Masters 
at Public Schools, the whole Inspectorate would not cost £50,000 
perannum. The Inspectorate would require to be well paid through- 
out because it would have to be selected from men who had had long 
experience in teaching, and, if possible, varied experience. The 
result is that in order to save a million and a half, we should, on the 
above liberal estimate of the staff required, have to pay £25,000 less 
than we used to pay the Science and Art Department to distribute 
less than a million. Taking everything into consideration, it is 
probably better economy to spend the £50,000 than to have spent 
the £75,000. 

Schools could be scheduled for the higher Public Services and the 
Lower ; the distinction is already recognised in the First and Second- 
Class Clerkships. 

The Higher Schools would be those providing all the equipment 
which we consider necessary for the training of our Higher Public 
Servants; the Lower would only have to show class rooms and 
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teachers ; the latter would include many schools likely to come under 
the Secondary Technological Department. 

Such is the rough outline of a scheme which would certainly have 
the effect of preserving the Public School System, and saving to the 
taxpayer the million and a-half which is paid through it for the edu- 
cation of the servants of the Empire. Objections to details are pos- 
sible in great number; objections to the principles involved would 
come from two classes of objectors, from the Public Schools them- 
selves ; from the gentlemen who are always ready to tell you what 
the Democracy won’t stand. Let us deal with the last first. The 
bugbear of the Democracy is now the prevailing excuse for inertia ; 
men who have taken upon themselves the task of guiding the destinies 
of our Empire have adopted this easy formula with which they meet 
every appeal to exert themselves; it does not seem to occur to them 
that it is neither dignified nor honourable to pose as our leaders, and 
yet accept the position of puppets worked by electioneering agents. 
They are supported by a large number of men who are generally 
convinced that the democratic sentiment is the prevailing sentiment 
of English Society, and entirely conducive to the National welfare. 
If the prevalence of this sentiment means that we are not to recog- 
nise the necessity of a long and expensive training for our Public 
Servants, because the ranks of the Public Services would then be 
closed to poor men, we may as well give up pretending to accept 
Imperial responsibilities. To exclude rich men from the Public 
Service because they have refused to qualify themselves, is right and 
proper, but to insist that nobody shall be qualified because a poor 
man cannot be qualified is as irrational as to throw open the Services 
to rich men simply because they are rich. Even assuming what is 
not the case, that under the Public School System no man can hope 
to become a Public Servant whose parents cannot spend from £100 
to £200 a year on his education, even if this were the case now, and 
likely to be even more the case were the Public Schools recognised 
by the State, it is still arguable that a Democracy which uses its rich 
men is wiser than a Democracy which refuses to employ them. The 
whole teaching of history is to the effect that States which have given 
men public employment simply because they were noble or rich 
without demanding any further qualifications, have ended in 
decrepitude or anarchy, and that the same fate has also befallen 
States which encouraged rich men to abstain from the public service, 
or pursued a policy of excluding them. Wealth means the oppor- 
tunity of leisure, and leisure means the opportunity of self-improve- 
ment ; self-improvement may be purely selfish, and rapidly degenerate 
into cultured idleness, as it did in the western Roman Empire, and 
in its heir the ancien régime of France, but it may also be directed to 
the acquisition of qualities and proficiencies necessary to the service 
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of the State; such was the ideal of the Roman Republic, such was 
the ideal of the Elizabethan Age, such has been the ideal of our 
Public Schools. As Fate has decreed that there must be rich men, 
as itis practically impossible to exterminate men when they have 
accumulated more than a certain amount of property, the wise course 
is to use them. In England we have the opportunity ; in no other 
country are rich men, and even relatively poor men, in the habit of 
spending so much on education; why discountenance this expendi- 
ture if it can be directed to the service of the State and Empire ? 
Men are not necessarily able because they are poor, any more than 
they are necessarily vicious because they are rich; poverty in all 
its degrees has its qualifications as well as its advantages ; wealth in 
all its degrees has its possibilities as well as its temptations. 

The preparation for many branches of the Public Service is 
necessarily expensive, for the Diplomatic and Civil Services because 
it is long, for the Military Service because it requires habits and 
aptitudes which are not within the reach of any but relatively rich 
men, but it is not necessarily so expensive as the present conditions 
of the Public School System seem toimply. Good Boarding Schools 
are necessarily expensive, but experience has shown that the Public 
School System can be effectively worked in Day Schools. It is open 
to any Local Council, to any private benefactor, to reproduce in our 
large towns the advantages which are enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
the suburbs of Bristol or Bedford, and to place all the possibilities 
of a Public School training within the reach of men of moderate 
incomes ; but to secure this it is necessary to define and recognise 
the Public School System. 

Even if this were not so, we should be criminally neglectful of our 
duty to the Empire if we destroyed our Public School System of educa- 
tion, because we are afraid of men who cherish unpractical theories about 
the possibilities of democracy. England does not exist to be governed 
on democratic principles or monarchical principles whether rightly or 
wrongly imagined, but to continue her work of civilising the world. 
Democracy may be a good form of government, but it has had its 
failures as well as its successes; its adoption as a creed, and an in- 
tolerant creed, is not likely to end in wise administration. Asa 
matter of fact those who fear the English Democracy unduly, and 
those wh? urge it to extravagant pretensions, are equally the enemies 
of the best possibilities of England. 

Let us now turn to the Head Masters who, as representing the 
Public Schools, might object to any system of State recognition in- 
volving State control and inspection. 

Interested objections arising from a fear that weakness might be 
discovered, that other schools might be given a position enabling 
them to compete in an at present restricted field, we can dismiss 
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shortly. If weaknesses are discovered strength will be discovered 
also ; if competitors will obtain recognition they will at any rate be 
worthy of recognition; at present there is unrestricted competition. 
Again we have to fix our view upon the Public School System, not 
upon individual schools; the System is in danger, in very serious 
danger. If events move under the Board of Education as rapidly 
as they moved under the Education Department, and the Science and 
Art Department, within twenty years the schools working under the 
Literary-Technological Department will have claimed, and won, 
recognition as places of preparation for the Public Services; the 
Public Schools will then have to adopt their organisation and their 
methods, or lose their own connection with the Public Services. So 
far every organised educational body has proved militant and 
aggressive. ‘The School Boards, led by the School Board of Lon- 
don, claim a share in the administration of all local schools; the 
School Board of London has made war upon the Grammar Schools 
of London, and upon schools conducted by the Science and Art 
Department; the Science and Art Department has annexed, under 
its new name, practically all the Local Grammar Schools. There is 
nothing to prevent the Literary-Technological Department from 
establishing grants for courses designed as Preparation for the 
Public Services, and insisting on attendance as a condition of the 
grant; in course of time it will claim, and will be able to assert the 
claim, to an exclusive right so to prepare candidates. It has the 
machinery, the money, and the official connection with the State. 
Nothing can prevent such a catastrophe except the recognition of 
the Public School System before it is too late. The two systems are 
educationally antagonistic, if they were not so the word catastrophe 
would be out of place. 

The effect upon the Public Schools would be calamitous; once 
remove from them finally the connection with the Public Services, or 
reduce that connection, and they will become mere fashionable 
lounges for the sons of rich people: their enemies say that some 
of them have acquired this character already. There is a worse 
foe than Philistinism, and that is aimlessness. To keep the Public 
Schools sweet we require the presence of a sufficient proportion of 
boys with a definite future before them, and a definite reason for good 
conduct, industry, and manliness. No conceivable body of masters 
could contend with the influence of a body of parents, whose sole 
object in sending their sons to school was that they should acquire 
good manners, and cultivate desirable acquaintances. Dr. Warre’s 
suggestions to the War Office may not have been altogether wise, in 
fact they erred in laying exclusive stress upon purely technical 
education, but they were in the right direction. A close-defined, 
properly-regulated connection between the Public Schools and the 
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Army, or any other Higher Public Service, is the best hope of the 
Public Schools, the best chance of combating their worst enemy, the 
idleness of the wealthy classes. Such a connection need not involve 
surrendering anything that is really valuable, or imposing any in- 
tolerable burden upon the masters. Control and inspection are not 
necessarily unsympathetic, unintelligent, hostile. It would be strange 
if, from the ranks of Public Schoolmasters, seventy men could not be 
drawn capable of organising the Public School System without doing 
violence to cherished traditions or destroying vitality. We know 
now what the System means, we know its peculiar merits, and the 
creation of the Literary-Technological Department has rendered the 
work of definition easier, it has provided us with a contrast. 

If, however, any Head-master should declare that neither he nor 
his staff could provide a body of Inspectors with the information 
requisite for forming an opinion as to their work, we beg to differ to 
the whole extent of saying, that in that case both he and his staff 
deserve to be handed over to the tender mercies of the Literary- 
Technological Department. 

The Public School tradition has done a great deal for England, it 
is representative of some of the best qualities of our race; and if it 
is also representative of some of our worst weaknesses, the balance is 
on the right side. We must not lightly part with it, till we are quite 
sure that we can replace it with something better. Financially, as 
we have seen, it would be a mistake to throw it away, and our loss 
would not end there. 

J.C. Tarver. 
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GORDON’S CAMPAIGN IN CHINA, BY HIMSELF. 
Part II. 


Ox the return of the force to Sungkiong, a difficulty arose con- 
cerning its command. Burgevine after his dismissal had gone to 
Pekin, and through the intervention of the British and American 
Ministers, who considered him ill-treated by the Governor, had 
returned with an edict authorising him to retake the command ; this 
the Governor Li would not accede to, and the British General Brown 
refusing to interfere, the force remained under the undersigned. 

On the 24th May, the force left Sungkiong for the last time for 
Quinsan, it having been observed that its discipline would be better 
maintained in the field than in garrison away from the enemy. 
Quinsan is a town of great strategical importance ; it is situated 40 
miles south of Chanzu, and from it diverge large navigable canals. 
Its possession by a force in command of the waters precluded any 
hostile advance on Shanghai. It isa city with a wall 18 feet high 
and four miles in circumference, and with a very wide ditch. Tothe 
north of it, and inside the walls, rises a steep hill 250 feet to 
350 feet high, with a pagoda on the top. From this the flat country 
around can be seen on a clear day for 30 miles, 
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A large canal runs from its west gate to Soochow, the prefectural 
city of the province; large lakes extend to the north and south of 
this canal, along the north bank of which runs the only road to 
Soochow ; another road leads from the north gate to Chanzu, then 
garrisoned by Imperialists. It will, therefore, be seen that if the 
road to Soochow was cut, the garrison of Quinsan must either 
surrender or starve. The experience gained at Taitsan showed that 
efforts should be made to avoid the costly mode of attack by breach 
and assault, and to strike at the rebel communications. 

It has been related that the Imperialists under General Ching had 
entrenched themselves off the east gate of Quinsan soon after the 
fall of Taitsan, and in the middle of May the rebels had issued out 
from Soochow, and had almost surrounded the Imperialists’ position 
by stockades and breastworks. It was therefore necessary to drive 
these forces back before any further movements against Quinsan 
could be undertaken. Accordingly, on the arrival of the force at 
Ching’s camp on the 28th May, the rebels were attacked in flank, and, 
after a sharp but short engagement, they evacuated their positions, 
and retired to the north and west of the city. On the 29th May the 
great canal leading round the city and joining the great canal from 
the east gate of Quinsan to Soochow was reconnoitred by the 
steamer Hyson ; an imprudent proceeding, as it might have shown the 
rebels their weak points. This canal joins the other about 10 miles 
from the east gate of Quinsan, and this junction was defended by 
two stockades, with the village of Chunye strongly intrenched a little 
way to the north-east. 

At 3 a.m. on the 3lst May the steamer Zyson, 350 infantry 
embarked on board Chinese gunboats, and a proportion of field 
artillery, started for Chunye. The rebels mustered much more 
strongly than the day before, and replied briskly to the fire of the 
32-pounder on board of the steamer, which steamed up to the stakes 
that stretched across the creek. A part of the infantry were landed, 
and advanced towards the stockade, which was on the same side of 
the great canal as they were, and which was quite isolated. The 
defenders of this stockade, seeing the steamer pushing its way through 
the stakes, threw themselves into boats and into the water and 
evacuated the work, a proceeding followed immediately after by the 
defenders of the other stockade. The infantry then crossed and 
occupied it, and, leaving a party in it, passed on towards the village 
of Chunye, which was evacuated on their approach ; thus the grand 
line of retreat was cut, and with only the loss of two men. As the 
Hyson turned to the left towards Soochow, a large body of rebels 
appeared coming down from that place to reinforce the stockades; 
she opened on them with grape and shell, and pressed their rear as 
they retreated along the narrow causeway; they could not go to the 
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right, for there at no great distance lay the Yangsing Lake, which 
had large branches running from it to the main canal, over which 
branches the causeway passed by narrow and high bridges. At each 
of these bridges delays occurred, and the rebels suffered severely. 
About three miles from Chunye a large masonry fort defended the 
advance, which was taken by the fugitives rushing pell-mell into it. 
A large single arch bridge crossed the canal here, which the steamer, 
lowering her funnel, passed under, while runaways were crossing over 
the bridge above. The retreating mass, joined by the garrison of 
Ta Edin, continued to fly in front of the steamer until Siaou Edin, 
another strong stockade, was reached, which with another called 
Waiquaidong was evacuated on its approach. This was a mile from 
Soochow, whose garrison were evidently in a great state of alarm ; 
but here it was necessary to turn, for it was 7 p.m., and the chase had 
lasted since 1 P.M. 

On its return the steamer met crowds of the rebels whom it had 
left behind, who opened fire on it, and who met with sweeping 
showers of grape and canister. The neighbouring villagers flocked 
down, looted the stockades, and murdered such of the rebels as 
were lurking about. At 2 a.m. on the Ist June the steamer passed 
Ta Edin, and all at once a heavy fire was opened from the stock- 
ades which had been captured, mingled with cheers and yells. It 
was the garrison of Quinsan attempting their escape. It is doubtful 
how the matter might have gone, had not the Hyson steamed up and 
delivered a charge of grape into the assailants, who fell back dis- 
mayed towards the town, and who eventually to the number of 8,000 
surrendered. The remaining part of the force which had been 
left at the west gate entered the city at daybreak. The loss 
of the rebels was upwards of 4,000 killed by the Hyson’s artillery 
and the peasantry, and drowned in the creeks in attempting their 
escape. 

It was decided to make Quinsan the headquarters of the force, 
instead of Sungkiong, which was too far removed from the enemy. 

It was now necessary to look to the capture of Soochow, which was 
admirably situated for having its communications cut off by a force 
strong on the water. On the east side the Imperialists, under Ching, 
held Waiquaidong; on the south, the town of Wokong was wanted 
to cut off the communications in that direction, and to enable the 
steamers to get into the Taiho lake to cut off the city to the west ; and 
the town of Wusieh was wanted to cut off the communications to the 
north: these two towns captured, it would be only a question of time 
when Soochow would fall. 

The force left Quinsan for Wokong on the 26th July, and on the 
28th it arrived in face of Kahpoo, where the canal from Quinsan 
joins the grand canal; this junction was defended by two strong 
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of Soochow to the south and west were now virtually cut, for from 
Kahpoo runs, from the grand canal, the waterway for steamers into 
the Taihoo lake ; but Wokong was too near Kahpoo for its safety ; 
it might be attacked from both sides and cracked like a nut, though 
perhaps it would have proved a hard one. It was desirable to take 
Wokong, so that when captured its garrison would look after attacks 
from the south, while Kahpoo repelled them from the north. 

On the 29th July, after leaving a garrison in Kahpoo, the force 
marched along the grand canal towards Wokong, and surprised the 
large bridge over it near the east gate; the rebels rushed out to 
reinforce a stockade they had some 700 yards from the north gate, 
but one of the regiments was too quick for them, and following them i 
up, entered the stockade with them. The north and east gates were 
now closed ; on the west was the Taihoo lake; and there was only 
the south gate to secure in order to have the city. Leaving a regi- ‘ 
ment at the east and north gates, the remainder of the force pushed 
on to the south, where the rebels had a large stone stockade, rather 
too far from the city to be afforded any help. The moment a 
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company crossed the canal and threatened its rear, the rebels vacated 
the stockade, and the city was surrounded. 

It was now 11 a.m., but there remained another stockade about a 
mile to the south of the grand canal, which was evacuated on the 
approach of a company ; it was on the junction of a large stream from 
the east with the grand canal, and soon after the occupation of it 
there came sailing down this stream a large flotilla of rebel gunboats, 
which had been dislodged from some outlying districts to the east of 
Wokong. On their seeing that the creek they were descending was 
in hostile occupation, they turned off into the creek leading into 
the grand canal near the east gate of Wokong, not knowing that the 
work at its junction had fallen. The regiment let them approach 
close, and pouring a volley into them captured them all; thus adding 
to the force’s flotilla 35 good gunboats. 

Though expecting a heavy sortie at dusk, everything remained 
quiet till 4 a.m. on the 30th July, when the gates of the city were 
thrown open and the place surrendered. Four thousand prisoners 
were taken, and in this case, as with the prisoners at Quinsan, several 
hundreds were taken into the ranks to fill the gaps caused by deser- 
tion ensuing on successful looting in the town. The chief of the 
city, who was a brother of Chung Wang, had escaped in the night 
by a boat. 

Thus were gained in four days the rebel communications to the 
south, and a free entry into the Taihoo lake, which cut them off from 
the west ; the east was already held by the Imperialists at Waiquai- 
dong; while to the north was Chunye. The capture of Wokong 
compelled the rebels to make a detour of the Taihoo lake in order to 
communicate with the cities they held in the south. 

It was now decided to try and capture Wusieh to cut the line of 
retreat to the north-west, but the departure of Burgevine with 120 
foreigners and a small steamer, the Auajow, changed the aspect of 
affairs and compelled a more cautious warfare. The Imperialists 
put garrisons into Wokong and Kahpoo, and the force returned to 
(Quinsan. 

Burgevine’s arrival at Soochow encouraged the rebels greatly, and 
led to the chief making a vigorous attack on the Kahpoo position on 
the 4th August, which the Imperialists repulsed with difficulty; it was 
sufficiently near success to oblige reinforcements being sent from the 
force at Quinsan, which, supported by the steamers, drove back the 
rebels and their foreigners, and pursued them towards Soochow. 
They had been very daring, and had brought up a 12-pounder 
against the stockades, to the ditches of which they had advanced 
in their attacks. 

Affairs remained very quiet till the end of September, the weather 
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being very hot, and the number of foreigners in Soochow 
rendering any great flank movement towards Wusieh a dangerous 
proceeding. 

The troops being unhealthy in Quinsan, it was determined to move 
them to Waiquaidong, and put them under canvas. At the end of 
September, a move was made which was attended with important 
consequences ; at a place on the grand canal called Patachiaou, about 
a mile and a-half from the south-east angle of Soochow, a large and 
deep canal leads towards Shanghai ; this cut the line of Imperialist 
communications between Waiquaidong and Kahpoo, and if an exit 
of rebel troops were made in force by this canal, the communications 
of the force would be jeopardised, and itself exposed to an attack in 
flank. It was therefore determined to try and capture Patachiaou 
by surprise, and thus close this exit. 

On the 29th September, 1863, at 2 a.m., in a drizzling rain, 500 
infantry, with artillery, and the Hyson steamer, moved from Wai- 
quaidong towards Patachiaou, the vicinity of which they reached 
about 5 A.M.; the rekels were completely surprised, and fled from their 
strong works at almost the first shot. An effort was made, later in 
the day, by the rebel chiefs of Soochow and their foreigners to retake 
the position, but it was easily repelled; the foreigners appeared in 
Garibaldian shirts, but in this instance their efforts did not amount 
to much. Experience showed in these operations, that attacks made 
in wet weather on Asiatics were generally very successful, their minds 
apparently becoming easily depressed. 

On the Ist October the steamer Kajow, with a cargo boat on each 
side of her, descended the grand canal, flanked by Burgevine and his 
followers and a large body of rebels, led by Mow Wang, the chief of 
Soochow. The Kajow and one of the cargo boats had 12-pounder 
howitzers in their bows, while on the other cargo boat was a 32- 
pounder. The small force at Patachiaou barricaded the gorge of 
their work, and prepared for defence. The rebel artillery fire was 
very accurate, and affairs looked doubtful, when the Hyson came 
round the point from Waiquaidong; this caused the rebels to hesitate, 
and when they did advance to the assault they were attacked by a 
heavy fire in flank, from a company which had been placed outside 
the work, under the bank of the creek leading to the west. They 
retired, and keeping up a desultory fire for some time, eventually 
returned to Soochow. During the night they attempted to surprise 
the stockade, but were discovered at about 700 yards from the work, 
and gave up the attempt. 

Two days after this Burgevine came down with a flag of truce, 
and saw the writer of these notes. He professed himself disappointed 
with the conduct of the rebel chiefs, and willing to come over with 
the foreigners, and steamer, and artillery, if the men were paid for 
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their service with the rebels; this was agreed to, and Burgevine 
returned to Soochow; it being left to him to fix his own time. 
Things remained quiet till the 12th October, when information 
was received that the old rebel chief Isah of Taitsan had come up 
against Wokong, and had entrenched his force off the south gate. 
The Imperialists were greatly alarmed, and requested an expedition 
to be sent against him. On the 13th October this was done, and his 
position being attacked in front was taken only with great difficulty, 
time not allowing a flank movement. The rebels lost but slightly, 
as their retreat was not molested. Two heavy explosions had been 
heard from the north of Soochow on the 12th October, and the cause 
of them was ascertained on the return of the expedition to Wokong, 
where two of Burgevine’s officers had come in with a flag of truce. 
It appeared that Burgevine, always vacillating, thought he would 
try and capture the Imperialist position at Ta Chiaoku, to the north- 
west of Soochow: this was held by the troops of the Futai, or 
Governor’s brother, who had starved Kongyin, a city on the Yantgtze, 
into submission, and whose force, numbering from 10 to 20,000 had 
taken up a position parallel to the grand canal, their right being 
about 12 miles from Wusieh, and their left at Ta Chiaoku. 
Burgevine, with the Kajow steamer and his artillery and foreigners, 
started with the Chung Wang, who had arrived from Nankin. On 
the 12th October they approached the position and surprised 35 
Imperial gunboats, and two large boats laden with powder, Bur- 
gevine, whose relations with Chung Wang were not on the best 
footing, undertook to capture the stockades, upon which he opened a 
violent fire. He had Janded the foreigners for the assault, when a 
spark fell into a powder case in the Kajow, and blew her bow open. 
The Imperialists, who had already begun to evacuate the stockade, 
saw the steamer sinking, and, returning to the loop-holes, drove the 
assaulting party back. Burgevine then retired, leaving the wreck of 
the Kajow, and put his wounded into the powder boats he captured 
in the morning. By some accident one of them exploded, and at the 
close of the day he had lost the steamer and nearly half his foreigners. 
Chung Wang was so put out at his failure that he ordered him and 
his party back to Soochow, where they arrived on the 13th, regarded 
with the greatest suspicion by the rebels. This was the account given 
by Burgevine’s officers, who said that if a false attack was made on 
the next day, they would during it pass over from the rebels. They 
returned to the city, and on the concerted false attack being made, 
from 40 to 50 foreigners came over. Burgevine, however, was not 
with them, but on the following day he came out by the permission 
of the rebels, and thus, though some of his party remained with 
the rebels, the formidable aspect which affairs had assumed no 
longer existed, and the force was left at liberty to carry out the 
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original programme of cutting off the remaining communications of 
the city. 

On the 23rd Octover, Wuliungchiaou, a strong stockaded position 
west of Patachiaou, was taken. On the 26th, another attempt from 
the south to take Wokong was repulsed with great loss to the rebels; 
and then, turning north, the positions of Leeku (November Ist) and 
Wanti (November 11th) were captured. In all these engagements 
the rebels lost heavily, their positions being surrounded and taken 
before reinforcements could reach them from the city. Their garrisons 
numbered from 800 to 1,000 strong, but their stockades were narrow, 
an‘l the 32-pounders tore through them from side to side. At Wanti, 
through a mistake, one column entered on one side as another column 
came in at the other. The rebels fought desperately, which, together 
with the cross fire of the assaulting troops, caused many casualties. 
In these attacks an attentive reconnaissance of the rebel works and 
an overwhelming artillery fire rendered the captures easy. The dates 
on which they occurred fell almost day for day on the days agreed 
on—after Burgevine had left the rebels—with the Chinese generals 
that they should be taken. 

The capture of Wanti completed the junction of the forces under 
the Futai’s brother with those under the writer and General Ching, 
whose troops garrisoned the captured works—the former extending 
parallel to the grand canal (as has been remarked), from a place 
opposite, and 12 miles from Wusieh, where his right wing rested, to 
Ta Chiaoku, which his left wing occupied. Ching’s right wing 
rested on Wanti, and extended by Leeku, Waiquaidong, Patachiaou, 
to Wuliungchiaou, which his left wing occupied; while the steamers 
and a large flotilla of gunboats occupied the Taiho lake. 

It remained only to cut the grand canal to isolate the city ; 
to do this was a perilous undertaking, as any force advancing 
towards it was liable to be attacked in flank by the Chung Wang, 
who held a strong position at Metachiaou near Wusieh, or by a 
sortie from the garrison of Soochow. It had been arranged 
that two positions should be captured on the grand canal, viz., 
Monding and Fusaiqwan ; the object of this being to avoid a simul- 
taneous attack on both sides, from Wusieh and Soochow, which 
might have ensued had only one position been taken. By the capture 
of Monding and Fusaiqwan, the garrison of the former would face 
Wusieh, and the garrison of the latter oppose any attack from Soo- 
chow. The Futai’s brother agreed to throw forward his left wing 
and garrison Monding when taken, if Ching would bring forward his 
right wing and occupy Fusaiqwan when taken. 

The capture of the Firefly steamer—in the employ of the foree— 
in the harbour of Shanghai, by some rebel sympathisers, on the eve 
of the force proceeding to the attack of Chung Wang’s position at 
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Metachiaou, preliminary to the advance on Monding, upset these 
plans, and necessitated contentment with the capture of Fusaiqwan 
alone, the Futai’s brother, in virtue of the non-capture of Monding, 
considering himself absolved from giving any help. 

The position of Fusaiqwan was surprised and taken without loss on 
the 19th November, the rebel reinforcements from Soochow, as usual, 
coming only in time to be driven back with loss, and thus, with the 
exception of a small country road by the hills near the Taiho lake, 
the city of Soochow was surrounded. 

Ching, however, fearing to be nutcrackered, objected to garrison 
Fusaiqwan, which necessitated the leaving of the Ist Regiment and 
some artillery there, a serious diminution of the force, at the time 
when it needed every man. There now remained the second line of 
stockades, which extended round the city at the distance of 500 yards 
from the walls. These defences were very strong ; a breastwork ran 
along the whole front on the edge of a wide creek, and the stock- 
ades were admirably placed as redoubts behind it. When the breast- 
work was taken the stockades could hold out, and the flatness of the 
general line presenting no salient, and the proximity of the city 
walls, which mounted several cannon, among which was the 
32-pounder captured at Taitsan, prevented any attempt being made 
to cut off the rebel retreat. 

In the Malakoff, the Russians allowed the front of their redoubt 
to be in the outer line, a mistake which lost them Sebastopol, for 
when the outer line was entered, the redoubt was as useful to the 
French as if they had made it. 

From the reports of the foreigners who hal come out of Soochow, 
it was supposed that these works were left weakly guarded at night, 
and that they could be easily captured by surprise. Accordingly, 
arrangements were made fora night attack on the nearest stockade 
close to the east gate. Several significant signs seemed to presage 
a failure. The attack was fixed for 2 1.m., on the 27th November. 
At midnight an eclipse of the moon took place, a phenomenon much 
feared by the Chinese. At 1 a.m. a prisoner, on being questioned as 
to a lantern on the east gate, declared it to Le a sign that Mow Wang 
was there. The attack, however, took place, and the troops pushed 
up quietly in boats to the stockade and landed in silence. The creek 
was passed by a causeway the rebels had left, and it was only as 
they scaled the breastwork that they met with a volley right in their 
faces. They pushed on and carried the breastwork, but could not 
be got to try the stockade, which kept up a heavy fire on them. 
After an hour or two it seemed useless to persevere, as the losses had 
been heavy, and the troops were more or less in disorder, so they 
fell back, carrying off the dead and wounded. It appears that Mow 
Wang knew of the attack, and that he was with his bodyguard in 
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the stockade. He lost a good many of his best men, and was 
described as being very much cast down. Several foreigners who 
were with him were killed. 

It was now determined to attack by daylight, and to employ the 
heavy artillery to break down the works. At 7 a.m. on the 29th 
November, fire was opened on the works, and the stockade was set 
on fire; large gaps soon appeared, and at 11 a.m. the assault was 
made. By some mistake the length of Blanshard’s bridge which was 
put together was found too short, but the troops managed to ford and 
get across by the broken causeway; and though the rebel resistance 
was very bold, and Chung Wang who had come down was most 
daring in leading on his men, the work was carried. Turning to 
the left, the troops carried the other stockade, and then passing to 
the right, they compelled the evacuation of the whole outer line, and 
captured a 24-pounder howitzer. 

Thus fell the second line of rebel works, though costing a heavy 
loss of life—twenty-seven officers being killed and wounded. The 
rebels lost about twenty-five stockades in the panic which seized them 
after the action. 

From the captured stockades the city ditch, 300 feet wide, and the 
walls, 24 feet high, could be seen; and the point of attack was 
decided on at the north-east angle, where an enfilade fire could be 
obtained on the two faces. Batteries were thrown up at night to 
cover the guns, and the Blanshard bridge stretched out by planks 
and other means to span the stupendous ditch; but symptoms of 
wavering began to show themselves in the garrison. Overtures of 
surrender were made by some of the chiefs, which were suspected by 
Mow Wang, whom the conspirators slew at the council table, at 
2 p.m. on the 5th December. They sent out his head to the Futai 
that night, and gave up the city on the 6th December. They were, 
however, treacherously murdered by the Futai on the afternoon of 
the 7th December. 

Large stores and a number of foreign guns were captured in the 
city, whose fall caused the evacuation of Wusieh, on the 13th 
December. 

The force remained inactive at Quinsan till the end of February, 
in consequence of the above treachery of the Governor; but though 
the same was inexcusable, the writer did not consider that the object 
which the British Government had in view when they allowed him 
to serve the Imperialists should be allowed to fall through, and, 
consequently, the force resumed active operations on the 23rd 
February. 

The position of the rebels was peculiar; the shape of the country 
they held resembled a dumb-bell; in the upper part of which they 
had Nankin, Tayan, Kintang and Chanchufu; in the waist they had 
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Yesing and Liyang; and in the lower part they held Changching, 
Wuchu, Kashing, Hangchow, and several other smaller towns. It 
will be seen that a vital blow would be struck if the waist were cut 
through by the captures of Yesing and Liyang, to approach which 
the Taiho was most convenient. 
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This plan was agreed on, and on the 26th February the force, 
passing through Soochow and Wusieh, reached the north gate of 
Yesing, to the surprise of its garrison. This city lies between two 
lakes, one on the east and the other on the west. The Imperialists 
undertook to guard the north of the city, while the force was crossed 
over to the eastern lake to the south. At 3 p.m. on the 27th 
February a regiment was passed over with artillery and disembarked 
on the south side of the lake, meeting with but feeble resistance from 
the rebels, who retired into their stockades. These were followed by 
the remainder of the force next morning. 

On reconnoitring, it appeared that a large deep canal ran south of 
the city, and 800 yards from it, from lake to lake; over this was a 
large high stone bridge; the line of this canal and this bridge was 
defended by breastworks and stockades. It looked difficult to attack, 
so the infantry were directed to move parallel to it and out of range, 
to the western lake. With the view of distracting attention and 
enabling two hundred infantry to cross the canal and carry the breast- 
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work unperceived, these men were concealed in boats in a branch 
creek leading into the canal, and their advance was to be covered 
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with artillery also concealed in the adjacent ruins. The ruse succeeded, 
for the rebels drew the bulk of their forces off towards the great 
bridge which they thought was threatened. Through a mistake 
the troops making a detour, got further off from the city than was 
intended; and while they were in this position, a large force of the 
rebel reinforcements was seen wending its way towards the high 
bridge from Liyang. This force was allowed to pass on to the 
narrow causeway which, with a wide ditch on each side, led to the 
bridge. Once on this they could not deploy, and the troops pressing 
them in rear caused a fearful panic. The rebels at the bridge shut 
the gates, but the fugitive Liyang reinforcement stormed the position 
in spite of the fire the Yesing men opened on them. The pursuing 
infantry entered with them, at the same moment as the two hundred 
infantry pushed across the canal, and carrying the breast-work, turned 
the position. 

By noon the whole of the rebels’ positions outside the walls south 
of the city were captured, the north was already closed, and the lakes 
prevented any escape to the east and west. At 2 a.m.on the 29th 
February the city threw open its gates and surrendered, its chiefs 
having escaped by boat. 

The lake to the east of Yesing is joined by two deep canals with 
the Taiho lake, and on the most southern of these, Tapuku, the 
rebels had a cluster of stockades. Some of their chiefs wanted to 
surrender, others did not, so it was necessary to send down a small 
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force to compel the unwilling chiefs into submission. This small 
force arrived off the place at dusk, and communicated with the 
friendly chiefs, who described their stockades to be on the north of 
the creek, and those of the unfriendly chiefs to be on the south. Tke 
attack would have been rather a difficult one, but the flight of the 
unfriendlies settled the matter. 

On the return of this force to Yesing, the Hyson steamer made 
her appearance, having passed in through the northern canal from 
the Taiho lake. 

On the 7th March the force marched by land towards Liyang ; 
the flotilla, convoyed by the Hyson steamer, proceeding in the same 
direction, with instructions to feel their left at about 18 miles from 
Yesing, where it was intended to halt. Through some mistake they 
did not do so, and the troops, separated from the convoy, for the 
first and only time during these operations received no rations. On 
the 8th the mistake was rectified, but several boats went astray and 
fell into the hands of the rebels, 

It was found that the road from Yesing to Liyang to the south 
made too great a detour, so that it was necessary to move the 3,000 
infantry and 4,000 Imperialists across to the northern road, a 
distance of eight miles, no small operation, as there were upwards of 
13 canals from 60 to 100 yards wide to cross over; however, with 
the help of the gunboats, all was accomplished by the night of the 
8th March. 

At 9 p.m. some of the boats which went astray into the rebel 
lines came back with a letter from the rebel chiefs of Liyang, offering 
the surrender of the city. The Hyson started with 150 infantry at 
once, and at dawn reached the stockades outside the city. The 
rebels scarcely expected their arrival so soon; however, they gave 
over one stockade, and eventually opened the gates of the city. The 
remainder of the force came up in the course of the day, having had 
to cross twenty-seven wide creeks, as the rebels had broken all the 
bridges: and thus the waist of the dumb-bell was cut. 

The garrison of Liyang could not have been less than 20,000 men ; 
the chief Shih Wang was next to the Chung Wang in rank. He 
had gone out the day before to reconnoitre, and had been shut out by 
the other chiefs, who surrendered as related. 

It should have been mentioned that to the west of Liyang were 
40,000 Imperialist soldiers belonging to Tseng Qwo Fau, the 
Generalissimo commanding the forces round Nankin. These trocps 
acted as a covering force to the investment. The capture of Liyang 
liberated these troops for other duties. 

It had already been considered that, in the event of success in the 
captures of Yesing and Liyang, the force should move from the 
latter city on Kintang and Tayan, and thus cut Chanchufu off from 
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Nankin. Accordingly 1,600 of the Liyang rebels having been 
taken into the force, about 1,500 men, the artillery, and the Hyson 
started for the capture of Kintang, which, it was expected, would 
surrender. 

On the 18th March these troops marched through a devastated 
country for Kintang, in the vicinity of which they arrived on the 
21st. The city is small and had little cover round it except on the 
north-east angle, which it was determined to breach. The rebels 
made little show, and at daybreak the guns were placed in position. 
Just, however, as they were about to open fire, a courier came in 
from the Governor of Soochow reporting the irruption of a large 
rebel force from Chanchufu towards Kongyin and Chanzu; as they 
had already taken Fushan and were threatening the two former 
cities, causing great alarm at Soochow and Quinsan, which were 
only weakly garrisoned, the Governor concluded by requesting the 
return of some of the force to repel this invasion. The guns being 
now in position, it was thought better to try and capture the city 
before returning, and arrangements were made for the assault by 
placing the men in boats on the creek leading into the ditch of the 
city. A breach was soon formed and the gunboats started to the 
assault, when the rebels mounted the breach and opened a heavy fire 
on the advance; the writer (who went along the bank with the 
gunboats) on approaching the edge of the ditch saw that the stone 
bridge over it was unbroken and imprudently ordered a change of 
plan in the moment of execution of the assault, directing the troops 
to land, and assault across the bridge. This change of plan gave 
the rebels courage, and though the breach was thrice assaulted, 
they repelled each attempt with considerable loss to the assailants. 
It was, therefore, determined to desist, and to return to Liyang, 
leaving the 1,000 infantry who had been engaged at Kintang to 
proceed with a fresh regiment to the attack of the invading rebels 
from Chanchufu. The Kintang rebels harassed the force very much 
during the night of the 23rd March, creeping up and throwing 
powder bags into the boats, but at daybreak they fell back and the 
retreat was unmolested. 

Arriving at Liyang on the night of the 24th, the defeated troops 
were disembarked, and a fresh regiment with 1,600 of the Liyang 
ex-rebels who had been drafted into the force, started for Yesing and 
Wusieh, where they arrived on the 26th March, and where more 
information was obtained of the rebel invasion which had thrown the 
country into a regular panic. 

It appeared that the rebels had established posts from Chanchufu 
along the south of Kongyin to Chanzu, where the head of the force lay, 
and as time pressed, it was thought advisable to let their Chiefs know 
that the troops were still in existence by attacking their communi- 
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cations, which would tend to bring them back and slacken their 
efforts against Chanzu. 

A series of skirmishes near Niukiuchiaow occurred on the 27th and 
28th, which tended to bring the rebels back from Chanzu, but as the 
attacks were made in a direction which might drive them into settled 
districts, it was thought advisable to move round and attack Waisso 
—where they had now accumulated—from the east side, and to drive 
them on the Imperialists who had now come from the south and out 
of Kongyin, and held positions, barring the rebels from returning to 
Chanchufu ; along this line they had broken all the bridges, and thus 
the rebels were in a complete cu/-de-sac. 

The regiment of infantry and the 1,600 enlisted rebels were 
directed to move by road from Liukiuchow towards Waisso on the 
morning of the 31st March, with directions to feel their right so as to 
keep up a communication with the light artillery boats which pro- 
ceeded by water to the east side of Waisso. With the artillery boats 
was the writer, who was unable to walk from a wound in the leg 
received at Kintang. At noon the boats approached Waisso, but 
there was no sign of the infantry, though sounds of firing had been 
heard in the distance. The rebels perceived the boats, which managed 
to get back with difficulty to Liukiuchow, to which the infantry 
had returned in the greatest disorder, seven officers and 450 men, 
out of 2,000, having been captured and killed. It appeared that 
the officer in command had been lured on to the vicinity of the 
rebel stockades which he thought he would take before the artillery 
came up; his arrangements were so long in being made that, when 
he was ready, the rebels had large parties out on each of his 
flanks, on which he began to retire. The retreat soon degenerated 
into a rout, and the rebel horsemen rode through and through the 
ranks until close down to Liukiuchow, when the fire of a company of 
infantry and a couple of guns stopped them. After such a disaster 
it became necessary to fall back to Siangchow and to send for more 
troops. ‘The Governor now agreed to garrison Liyang, from which 
place the force was withdrawn on the 6th April. They arrived at 
Liukiuchow on the 9th, and on the 11th were moved up towards the 
east side of Waisso, which was surrounded by 16 stockades; a close 
reconnaissance showed that the most northerly stockade was weakly 
garrisoned, the rebel forces being massed towards the south. By a 
quick movement a regiment seized this stockade, which turned the 
rebel position and compelled them into a retreat, soon to be a flight. 
They were now hemmed in on all sides, and had no entrenchments; the 
Imperialists and villagers hunted them down, and out of the whole of 
this invading force barely 1,000 got back to Chanchufu. The bodies 
of the officers and men killed on the disastrous 3lst March were 
recovered and buried. 
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In spite of the treachery, five cities in the south had surrendered 
to the Imperialists since the fall of Soochow, and on the 20th March 
General Ching, who had got some artillery officered by foreigners, 
breached and carried by storm the city of Kachungfu, which lies on 
the grand canal below Wokong. He was, however, mortally wounded 
in the assault; and thus the Imperialists lost the best general they 
had. Ching was a very brave, intelligent man, and would have been 
a good leader in any country. On the 21st March the large city of 
Hangchow was evacuated, after having repulsed an assault made by 
the Franco-Chinese force. 

The force now turned towards Chanchufu, which was nearly sur- 
rounded by the Imperialist forces to the number of 80,000. It was 
defended by Hu Wang, a most noted rebel chief, and a large garrison 
of determined men. A detour was made to reach the west gate, 
where the rebels had a nest of stockades outside the walls, and some 
distance from them. On the 22nd and 23rd April, these were 
attacked and evacuated after a feeble resistance. In the grand canal, 
which runs close to the city, was the wreck of the Firefly steamer, 
burnt by the Imperialists, when lying at a stockade off the west gate, 
midway between Chanchufu and Tayan, and which stockade they 
had surprised. 

As the ground admitted of it, and time did not press, batteries 
were thrown up 150 yards from the wall for the breaching guns. 
These were made at night by the Chinese, who worked admirably 
and quietly; they were finished by the 26th, and the attack was fixed 
for the 27th. The Governor wished that the Imperialists should try 
their hand in the assault at two breaches which had been made at 
different places in the wall by some foreigners they had in their 
employ, and that the assault by the foreign officered troops should 
be delayed till they had tried. 

Accordingly the Imperialists made their attempt at 1 p.m., but 
failed signally. At 2 p.m. the assault of the force took place, a 
breach having been made in the morning. The ditch was crossed by 
a bridge of Blanshard’s pontoons, but the rebels behaved with such 
gallantry that they repulsed two attacks, forced back the attacking 
column, and obliged them to abandon the bridge, which the rebels, 
during the next night, took up the breach into the town. 

On the 9th May the troops and artillery of the late General Ching 
arrived, and a bridge of casks having been prepared, an approach 
was made from the batteries to the edge of the ditch, by which the 
attacking columns could advance to the assault under cover. The 
cask bridge was boomed across on the night of the 10th of May, and 
another breach having been made by Ching’s artillery, the place was 
assaulted at both these breaches, after giving the rebels several false 
alarms by bugle. A party of Imperialists, under Co Sung Ling, 
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attacked with the foreign officered force. Both assaults succeeded, 
though the rebels fought desperately, and threw the usual amount of 
powder bags among the stormers. 

The 32-pounder gun taken from the Firefly steamer lay on the 
other side of the breach, loaded to the muzzle, and intended to sweep 
the breach ; it had, however, missed fire. 

The rebel chief, Hu Wang, was beheaded; but, as a rule, few 
others fell. 

With this action ended the operations of the force, which was paid 
off and dissolved by the 1st June. 

The fall of Chanchufu led to the evacuation of Tayan, on the 13th 
May; Kintang had been evacuated on the 25th April, and there 
only remained in rebel possession Changching, which surrendered 
on the 4th July; Nankin, which was taken by storm on the 18th 
July, the 42-foot wall having been blown down for a distance of 150 
feet by a mine placed at the end of a gallery driven from a stockade 
200 yards from the city; and Wuchufu, which was evacuated on the 
28th August, 1864. 

In concluding these imperfect notes, testimony must be borne to 
the gallant behaviour of the brave foreigners who officered the force. 
Numbering in all 130, they had 35 killed and 73 wounded ; while the 
Chinese, out of 4,000, had 520 killed and 920 wounded. The losses 
at Waisso raised the number of killed beyond its usual proportion 
to the number wounded. 

The total cost of the force for the fourteen months the writer held 
the command was about £200,000. 

Should any future war with China arise, too much attention can- 
not be paid to the close reconnoitring of the enemy’s positions, in 
which there are always some weak points; and it is to be hoped that 
our leaders may incline to a more scientific mode of attack than has 
hitherto been in vogue. The hasty attacks generally made on 
Asiatic positions cost valuable lives, invite failure, and prevent the 
science of war theoretically acquired at considerable cost being tested 
in the best school, viz., that of actual practice. 

CHARLES GrorGE Gorpon. 


*.* Erratum in Part I., September Number, p. 381, line 4. For Sir Hope Grant read 
Sir James Hope. 








HEROES OF THE WAR, AND OTHERS. 


Cerrtarn substantial gains have accrued to us in this protracted, this 
irritating and vexatious war. We are disposed to overlook them, 
attention having been so much exclusively directed to its losses and 
disappointments. We have been too much concerned with our sup- 
posed humiliations, with the sacrifice of prestige, the abatement and 
eclipse of personal reputations, to consider whether they have been 
counterbalanced by any corresponding advantages. It will probably 
be found when history comes to be written calmly and dispassionately 
with abundant trustworthy evidence, that we have rather exaggerated 
our misfortunes. No doubt intelligence, good and bad, comes to us 
nowadays too quickly. Facts, especially those adverse, have been 
brought to our notice red hot. The “regrettable incidents” and 
“unfortunate occurrences”? that have constantly cast a gloom over 
the country would not have been known in the old wars till their 
effect had been discounted by subsequent success or extenuation. We 
may indeed thank Lord Roberts inter alia for his judicious reticence 
on minor disasters; even that really serious affair, the capture of 
the Jacobsdal convoy, which threatened to shipwreck the relief of 
Kimberley and the march to Bloemfontein, was astutely passed over 
in silence till long after the event, if indeed the full measure of the 
catastrophe is understood to this day. Again, the capital made out 
of the so-called exposure of our military weaknesses, of the flaws and 
shortcomings of our military system, is as nothing compared to what 
we have gained from the spontaneous uprising of the Empire, far and 
near, to reinforce the army in the field. It is pretty certain that the 
flaws were already fully realised by our potential enemies. Our best 
friends could not have predicted, nor could we ourselves have antici- 
pated, the magnificent movement which has shown the British people 
to be unanimously eager all over the world to defend the flag. 
Another great gain is in danger of being overlooked. We do not 
sufficiently realise the benefits conferred upon the great bulk of the 
officers by the lessons and experiences of the war. It is the fashion 
nowadays to decry the whole class of officers, to condemn them on 
premises that are at least incomplete, and may prove to be most 
unfair, to deny them—the bulk of them—professional skill or know- 
ledge, to sneer at their mental qualities, to quarrel with their habits 
and ways of life. Our inclination has been overmuch towards finding 
fault; while mistakes are thrown up into baleful prominence, good 
work has been unfortunately too little praised. Errors—and these 
have been many, but no more we may be sure than would have over- 
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taken any troops in like situations—have been unduly emphasised. 
We have wrung our hands over Nicholson’s Nek ; have bemoaned 
Stormberg and Magersfontein’; have waxed angry at Sanna’s Post, 
Reddersburg, Lindley, Roodeval, and Ouitral’s Nek ; we have called 
for the exemplary punishment of offenders against sound military 
principles, and have reasoned from these various mistakes that the 
average leadership has been careless or contemptible. Yet more than 
one of these reverses may be traced to the want of superior direction. 
The day may come when the blame for the ambuscade at Sanna’s 
Post will be visited on the General Staff which neglected to search 
out and make ground safe so near at home, and left the Waterworks 
with such an utterly inadequate garrison. Gatacre was, of course, 
directly responsible for the surrender at Reddersburg, but he would 
not have adventured the force so far had he been better informed of 
the enemy’s strength, and for this he had to rely upon headquarters. 
In the same way we may fairly assume that there was an absence of 
central controlling influence over the long-drawn line of communica- 
tions and the widely-extended sphere of operations in the Orange 
Free State, which brought about the numerous deplorable events of 
which so much has been made. We may look some day for the 
rehabilitation of many who have been very sharply judged. 

Whether or no there is a large balance on the other side of the 
account. Even although charges of incompetence, ignorance, neglect, 
can be brought home to some, others, and a largely preponderating 
number, have never as yet received adequate recompense for the 
admirable work they have done. There is an enormous gain in 
the opportunities offered and seized by so many officers to show 
ability which has never yet been sufficiently appreciated. As against 
the few that have failed many have done exceedingly well. Only 
we have not heard much of them—if at all. The names of Generals 
exercising high command may have been brought before the public 
in the papers, or in despatches ; not so the subordinate leaders, the 
General Staff, the Supply Officers and Medical Officers, the Station 
Commandants and railway officials, upon whom all movements 
hinged, and whose duties, irksome and incessant, have been gener- 
ally so punctually performed ; or, yet again, the whole body of regi- 
mental officers constantly charged with the personal care and direction 
of the men, work most punctiliously accomplished. It may be affirmed, 
without fear of contradiction, that when the story of the war is told 
honestly and with ample detail tardy justice must be done to all these 
who have undoubtedly deserved well of the country. 

Let us consider briefly what the war has given us in this way; 
what officers have come most prominently to the front, both the 
known and the comparatively unknown; both the tried leaders 
with made reputations to be increased or diminished, and the newer 
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and younger men who had still to show what was in them. In 
the first category we must include Lords Roberts and Kitchener, 
Sir Redvers Buller, Sir George White, Sir Archibald Hunter, Lord 
Methuen, Sir William Gatacre, and one or two more ; in the second, 


Generals French, Pole-Carew, Baden-Powell, Rundle, Hildyard, and - 


others—the list is really too long to particularise them all at this 
point by name. 

It may appear presumptuous to criticise the gallant old Field- 
Marshal who promptly accepted arduous service at an advanced age, 
and whose conduct of the war deserves on the whole unstinted praise. 
There were features in it, however, not unforeseen by those who knew 
him best—-such as his fondness for relying upon particular men—those 
whom he had himself selected and tried, the result being seen in their 
continuous employment near him, and where most glory was to be 
gained. To this we may attribute his frequent use of his personal 
instead of the General Staff, although the latter had been organized on 
large lines and was composed of highly-skilled officers, specially 
selected for staff work. Public attention has been often drawn to the 
long absences of the Chief of the Staff from Headquarters. Lord 
Kitchener seems to have been looked upon as a sort of odd man for 
service anywhere except in his proper place at the Commander’s right 
hand. The Chief of the Staff is, to use a theatrical phrase, the 
General’s understudy, and something more. He has to collect, 
digest, assimilate and bring out all facts in concrete form for his 
leader’s use ; he is the centre and pivot on which the whole fighting 
machine turns; all reports from all branches are made to him, all 
ideas passing from the abstract into concrete orders are sent out 
by him: to lose his services even for a moment is to part with 
the machinist or engineer who handles the guiding governing 
wheel, and turns on the motive power to the whole concern. One 
of two explanations must be accepted: either Lord Roberts has 
never realised the true uses of a Chief of the Staff (which is 
absurd on the face of it), or he has preferred to work for the most 
part without the one appointed for him. The result has surely been 
unsatisfactory. Lord Kitchener has continually been charged with 
functions beyond his province to the neglect of those that particularly 
appertained to his post. He became responsible, therefore, for the 
costly and unnecessary attack on Cronje’s laager at Paardeberg, one 
of the most regrettable incidents in the war ; he was sent to put down 
the rebellion in the Prieska District; he ranged up and down the 
railway line performing the duties of General-in-command of the 
Communications ; it was he who carried relief to hard-pressed points ; 
most recently he headed the pursuit of the evasive De Wet, duties 
for which a dozen other Generals were already at hand and immedi- 
ately available. Meanwhile Lord Roberts has been his own Chief of 
the Staff, or the duties have fallen upon subordinates not properly 
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called to the charge. Many reasons, based, for the most part, on 
mere gossip, have been offered for the strange separation between 
Commander and principal assistant; want of sympathy deepening 
into real differences, jealousy, dissatisfaction, what not. We may 
state the effect without presuming to hint at the cause. This effect 
has been seen in the lack of that central co-ordinating authority so 
greatly needed in working the complex operations against the enemy’s 
admirable guerilla tactics. It could never have been possible for the 
supreme Commander to hold all the threads or direct the whole of the 
intricate movements over an extensive area requiring the greatest 
nicety of arrangement; that was the work of the Chief of the Staff, 
and he was often hundreds of miles away. 

When Lord Roberts’ place comes to be fixed amongst successful 
Generals, his claims for the highest rank will probably rest upon his 
fixity of purpose and his inexhaustible “go.” Reference has been 
made above to the serious, nay, the almost disastrous, consequences 
of the loss of the Jacobsdal convoy. A smaller man might well have 
paused aghast at a catastrophe which robbed him at one stroke of 
nearly the whole of his supplies, and a large part of his transport 
trains, a loss from which he never quite recovered—hardly to this 
day. Ammunition, rations, forage, all went, and for weeks and 
weeks following the men were half starved, the horses, insufficiently 
fed, dropped where they stood after the tremendous calls made upon 
them. To this capture must be referred the long pause at Bloem- 
fontein, the demand for remounts for almost the whole mounted 
force, the scarcity that put such serious stress upon the hospitals, and 
brought down the possibly-deserved in part but still greatly exag- 
gerated strictures of Mr. Burdett Coutts. In the face of such a 
calamity, the real causes of which have still to be explained, extra- 
ordinary moral courage was needed to persevere in the series of bold 
operations he had planned, and, as we know, happily carried out to a 
successful end. There may be two opinions as to the choice of the line 
of the Modder for the great advance, and the future historian will 
have to decide whether the immediate gain was not neutralised by 
the more remote disadvantages, some of which became ere long 
uncomfortably apparent. As the line taken meant the shortest road 
to Kimberley, and it struck in at Bloemfontein from a flank, the 
strategy would have been altogether sound had it not overlooked the 
point, little appreciated, however, at the time, that the possession of 
the Boer capitals would not have, necessarily, the decisive results so 
often seen in civilised warfare when the “ principal objective ”’ falls into 
the hands of a victoriousenemy. Moreover, the mistake, if such it can 
be called, was emphasised by the foolish eagerness with which spurious 
surrender was accepted, a misplaced leniency that was speedily 
penalised by a recrudescence of opposition on the most determined 
scale. We shall never exactly know, perhaps, whether more satisfaction 
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would not have accrued from an advance direct from the Orange 
River. Kimberley might not have been relieved so soon, if at all, 
but the clearance of the country would have been more complete. It 
would have been a slower, but probably a more efficacious, plan than 
that adopted. Cronje would still have had to be dealt with, but we 
should have heard less of that formidable partisan, De Wet, or of 
Olivier and Delarey, while we might have been spared the many 
regrettable incidents that were more or less inevitable with such a 
drawn-out line of supply, exposed through a greater part of its length 
to hostile incursion. 

The measure of credit due to Sir Redvers Buller must largely 
depend upon how accurately we estimate the difficulties of the task 
imposed upon him in the early stages of the war. In those days 
when news from the front filtered in, though slowly and imperfectly, 
someone said, lightly, that “ the wires were choked by Buller’s abuse 
of the British Government.” He had undoubtedly good reason to 
quarrel with his lot. Weare apt to forget, in the crowded chronicle of 
startling events, how lamentably insufficient were the means placed at 
his disposal in the beginning of the campaign. If we compare the 
numbers, the force given him, or more exactly promised him, with the 
grand army, wielded more or less triumphantly by his successor, we 
must agree that Buller’s lines were hard. When he arrived out in 
October last the Boers had already very much the best of it. They had 
enjoyed all the advantages of the initiative and had partly availed 
themselves of it to invade Natal, invest Ladysmith, Kimberley, and 
Mafeking. Great areas in the two Colonies were in a state of unrest, 
bordering upon rebellion. Our military weakness was really appalling, 
and the more so that, outside expert circles, it was not in the least 
understood. We know now that had the enemy adopted a more daring 
strategy they might have marched victoriously to the sea. Not only 
were we altogether outnumbered at the scene of action, but it was 
only at the eleventh hour, hardly then, that inadequate preparations 
for the impending conflict were set on foot. It is like flogging a 
dead horse to animadvert upon the deficiencies and shortcomings 
which militated against the efficiency of the army so tardily put 
into the field. The conspicuous absence of the two arms, cavalry 
and artillery, since admitted to have been indispensable for success ; 
the want of ordnance of greater calibre than field guns, the short 
supplies of munitions of war, so slow to reach South Africa because 
men seemed so much more urgently needed, the delay in forwarding 
transport animals without which the army was painfully crippled in 
mobility : all these complicated a task, made all the more difficult by 
political exigencies that were unhappily rated too high We may 
admit that Buller too readily surrendered his own judgment and 
weakly abandoned the plan—identical with Lord Roberts’—which 
he had deliberately chosen upon leaving England. In this he 
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showed himself deficient in that strength of purpose hitherto be- 
lieved to be his most marked characteristic. If, however, he was 
wrong in subdividing his forces and accepting two separate centres 
of activity he had some excuse for it, and under happier auspices he 
might have been more successful. The luck was decidedly against 
Buller during the earlier episodes of the war, and it has always been 
held that good fortune counts high among the gifts of a commander 
in the field. His well-matured plans and designs were continually 
marred by unforeseen difficulties; it is sufficiently well known that 
he did not always obtain the fullest and most loyal support from his 
immediate lieutenants ; there is more than mere suspicion that the 
army of Natal was not quite a happy family, that debate and dis- 
cussion, sometimes insubordination latent or revealed, were super- 
added to the ever present trouble of a plentiful lack of means. 

With all this, and despite delays, disappointments, failures, Buller 
always appealed beyond present criticism, so often hostile and ill- 
natured, to the hearts of his countrymen who appreciated the finer 
qualities in his character, his invincible pluck, the dogged determination 
tosucceed. The British people at large never lost confidence in a man 
who continually rose superior to misfortune, whom nothing could cast 
down, whose troops trusted and believed in him even in the darkest 
hour. British soldiers like a fighting general as much as they love 
fighting itself, and Buller gave them plenty to do. But he never 
forgot the time-honoured axiom that men fight “ on their stomach,” 
and that all soldiers, ours especially, are best when they are well fed. 
It is immensely to Buller’s credit that never throughout the operations 
in Natal were his troops without full rations, not even for a single 
day. This compares favourably with what happened on the Orange 
River side, where the army had no more than half rations, often less, 
for weeks, even months, together. Buller may lack imagination, the 
highest attribute of military genius, but he is a born administrator 
and an unrivalled Quarter-Master General. It is no doubt true 
that the relief of Ladysmith was greatly aided by the progress 
made in the Free State, but the strenuous fighting in the final 
stages after crossing the Tugela was not without its uses in weak- 
ening the resistance offered to Lord Roberts. When Buller got 
through, moreover, he cleared Natal once and for all; his enemy 
was all in front of him, there were no dangerous attacks on 
his communications, no “ mopping up” of isolated garrisons, the 
operations about Laing’s Nek and the subsequent advance were all 
cleanly and completely accomplished. Now, last of all, the clearance 
of the Eastern Transvaal, the victorious advance on Dalmanutha, of 
Machadodorp, the capture of Leydenburg, and the series of successes 
that have terminated the war, have fallen to Buller’s lot, and have 
rehabilitated him, if that indeed was necessary, in public opinion. 
Universal satisfaction was felt and expressed at these later triumphs ; 
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the press, with one or two notable exceptions, made ample amends, 
congratulations poured in on him from every side, from the Queen 
herself, who throughout has been unshaken in her gracious approval 
of his efforts. 

Whatever remains now to be done in a military sense at the Cape 
will probably be entrusted to Sir Redvers Buller, and we may con- 
fidently believe will be well performed. It is not quite easy to see 
what his réle will be on his return to this country. He cannot resume 
the command at Aldershot, which has just been given to Sir William 
Butler; there is no high place vacant at the War Office, where his vast 
experience and undoubted administrative ability would render him 
invaluable to Lord Roberts. Perhaps the most useful employment he 
could find would be in Parliament, whether as a member of the 
Upper or Lower House (a peerage will surely be his if he cares to 
accept it), for he has much power of trenchant expression and could 
speak with a weight and authority not common among our military 
members. 

Several officers ranking with but after Sir Redvers Buller may be 
passed over in a few words as having reached practically the terminus 
of their military career. Sir George White will stand by his past 
deeds and will scarcely enjoy any fresh opportunities for distinction. 
Sir F. Forestier Walker, whose excellent but unseen work at the base 
has been scarcely appreciated, will probably retire after this from 
active employment. Lord Methuen, whose conduct and military 
talent were so much questioned in the earlier days when he exercised 
superior command; Sir Charles Warren, who may be supposed to 
have ruined his own chances for another active command; Sir Francis 
Clery, who is already penalised by age; Sir Frederick Carrington, 
whose performances in Rhodesia have not equalled his intentions or 
possibly satisfied his expectations ; Generals Kelly-Kenny and Tucker, 
Sir Henry Colville, Sir William Gatacre, all these from one reason or 
another may be classed among the “has beens,” or as rapidly 
approximating to that category. There may be lots of good work left 
in many of them, they may still have opportunities of earning dis- 
tinction or of vindicating their claims to acknowledged reputation, but 
still they do not possess the same interest for us as the much younger 
officers, the men of promise and in many cases of positive perform- 
ance, whom the war has brought to the front. It is with them, the 
new blood, the rising generation of leaders, some previously tried and 
not found wanting, many more whose real capacity has only been 
lately proved, that we are chiefly concerned. For some of these we 
may safely predict an enlarged reputation in the future; for others a 
nice and far-reaching discrimination is needed when we weigh them 
in the balance testing their value by their latest services. 

The impression is general that Lord Kitchener has not added to 
his reputation. This adverse opinion rests very largely upon the 
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want of knowledge of all the facts of the campaign ; he has been 
judged by what has come most prominently into evidence, his tactical 
failures, and it may be that he does not possess the highest skill in 
troop leading. But nothing can rob him of his great and undoubted 
natural gifts; especially his organising power, so highly developed, 
so strongly backed by his personal ascendency and indubitable will. 
Unstinted credit must be accorded to Kitchener when we realise more 
exactly the state of affairs in South Africa at his advent, when he 
gathered up into his strong grasp the chaotic elements present in such 
embarrassing abundance waiting the touch of a master hand. Kitchener 
has never sought or cared for and certainly he has never gained 
popularity, but even those who hated or feared him most are willing 
to admit with the rest of the army that, at his appearance and under 
his masterful impulse, order and regularity soon reigned. The 
administrative faculty has seldom been found joined to such clear- 
sighted, ripe understanding, married to such indefatigable activity. 
Whether Kitchener’s value was properly appreciated, whether he was 
sufficiently utilised, may be doubted, but the fault was not his, and the 
loss was the army’s. 

After Kitchener, the names of French, Hunter, Pole-Carew, Ian 
Hamilton, Baden-Powell, Rundle stand prominently forward as good 
and true men who have won golden opinions, whose deeds have been 
on every tongue, and whose achievements scarcely need reiteration. 
The first and great merit of all is their youth; they have so much 
the best of it in this respect that, humanly speaking, the future is 
theirs. Pole-Carew is the eldest, and has just turned fifty, French 
is forty-eight, Ian Hamilton forty-seven, Hunter and Rundle forty- 
four, and Baden-Powell no more than forty-three years of age. It 
may be said for all of them that their advancement was the result of 
natural selection. Their ready adaptation to circumstances, their 
prompt use of opportunities for the display of a natural talent for 
war, have gained them, deservedly, the first and highest place among 
coming men. French had never done much fighting ; his only war 
service had been on the Nile, but his merits as a leader were so un- 
mistakable that Sir Redvers Buller had insisted upon taking him out 
to South Africa as cavalry commander. French’s fame will rest 
chiefly upon his daring raid to relieve Kimberley, but it must not be 
forgotten that he was in command of the three arms when he fought and 
won Elands Laagte, and that he has since continually conducted the 
operations of a large mixed force with conspicuous success. At the 
outset of the war one of the first appointments made by Lord 
Wolseley was that of Sir Archibald Hunter as chief of Buller’s staff, 
but fate consigned him to the leaguer within Ladysmith, and it was not 
till quite late in the day that he showed his prowess in the open field. 
We know now, but still imperfectly, that the column for the relief of 
Mafeking was formed under his personal supervision, that he worked 
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out every detail, and that Colonel Mahon carried with him much of 
Hunter’s sage counsel in his gallant ride. Hunter again scored 
the biggest capture next to that of Cronje, and with the forced 
surrender of Prinsloo broke finally the power of the Free State 
in the east of the Orange River Colony, work in which Sir Leslie 
Rundle, his old and trusted colleague in the Egyptian army, con- 
tributed largely, and for which he has as yet received no adequate 
recognition. General Pole-Carew has been greatly envied, it is said, by 
the less fortunate comrades for the special favour he enjoyed with Lord 
Roberts, who, from first to last, has kept him in the forefront. Yet Pole- 
Carew has never disappointed his old and faithful friend, and during the 
incessant marching and fighting that occurred between Bloemfontein 
and Pretoria he showed himself a thoroughly competent leader of men. 
As regards Baden-Powell, the present idol of so many enthusiastic 
worshippers, there is little need to emphasise his prowess; the pre- 
sumption approaches to certainty that he will continue to illustrate 
and add to his record. Few men have exhibited more of that rare 
but invaluable quality in a leader, imagination ; this was the secret 
of his unfailing resourcefulness in the defence of Mafeking; it gave 
him his secure hold upon the small garrison who stood by him so 
pluckily to the very last. His versatile powers, his many accom- 
plishments, his unfailing good humour and buoyancy, all mark him 
out as born to exercise mastery over his fellows, to instil into them 
much of his own fine spirit, and spur them on to the highest 
endeavour. Opinions were not quite unanimous at the outset of the 
war as to Jan Hamilton, who was known as a dashing, dare-devil 
officer eager for the fight and burning for distinction, but not sup- 
posed to be plentifully supplied with the more sober self-contained 
judgment of the true leader. Doubts were often expressed whether 
Sir George White had not listened to him too readily, and used him 
too freely in offensive movements, but when Hamilton found his true 
métier as a leader of mounted infantry he proved his value, and fully 
justified the confidence that Lord Roberts had put in him. Some 
shrewd observers who have made the campaign with him are inclined 
to rate him as one of the very best manipulators of mounted men 
that have come to the front in the war. 

Next after these and not far behind comes a host of excellent men 
whose services have been most meritorious, but who have not always 
stood out in the same relief. Generals Hildyard and Lyttelton have 
borne their full. share of the heat and toil of the day with Buller, 
first as brigadiers, then as divisional generals; they are both of 
mature age, but have still many years of good service left in them, 
and both have an established character as high-class skilful tactical 
leaders. General Howard also joined Buller after having been shut 
up in Ladysmith and has maintained his previous reputation as a good 
all-round soldier. More, perhaps, was expected from Sir Herbert 
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Chermside than he has accomplished ; he went out with the prestige 
of ascientific officer having practical experience gained in Crete, but 
he has not been as conspicuous in South Africa ; for reasons not 
quite apparent he has been very generally kept in the rear. It would 
fill too much space to catalogue the whole of the brigade com- 
manders ; those who had the good luck to be sent to the front or those 
who were detained by chance ingloriously, but always usefully, along 
the line of communications. It is upon these men, however, that we 
shall depend in future for our commanders, and it is satisfactory to 
know that among them will be found many whom the war has deve- 
loped into competent and experienced leaders. Among them may be 
found such men as Clements ; Maxwell, a distinguished officer of the 
Egyptian army; Walter Kitchener, a younger brother of Lord Kit- 
chener, an infantry officer with a good record; Smith-Dorrien, who 
has served much with mounted infantry in South Africa and Egypt ; 
Bruce Hamilton; T. E. Stephenson, his first introduction to active 
command, and A. H. Paget, a guardsman who served in the 
first Ashanti war. All of these have still the great and mani- 
fest merit of youth, and, although their services are varied and 
extensive, they are still this side of fifty, many little more than 
forty years of age. Other Brigadiers and local Major-Generals, 
rather older men, who have given good earnest of sterling soldierly 
qualities are: A. S. Wynne, who was for some time Buller’s chief 
staff officer, but who was promoted to a brigade when the ill-fated 
Woodgate was shot down on Spion Kop; Ralph Allen, who was with 
Gatacre at Stormberg and strove hard to avoid the catastrophe ; 
Inigo Jones and “ Barr’ Campbell, both Guardsmen commanding 
Guards Brigades ; C. W. H. Douglas, and last, but not least, Hector 
MacDonald, to whom no very conspicuous service has fallen, but who 
has worthily maintained his reputation. One other officer deserves par- 
ticular mention. Colonel W. H. Mackinnon might have had a brigade 
command but preferred to retain the coloneley of the C.1.V.’s, whom 
he has led always with intrepidity and conspicuous success. Mac- 
kinnon is only forty-seven, he has been trained in a good school, and 
has proved that he possesses many high gifts, cool judgment, 
patience, self-reliance, and he will assuredly go far. 

A war in which artillery and cavalry have played so large a part 
might have been expected to bring to the front many officers of both 
these arms. As regards the first, however, which was always so 
admirably handled, and served with such splendid devotion and 
skill, few artillery officers of rank higher than Major or Lieut.- 
Colonel have been employed. The “ Royal Regiment” has chafed 
at this, complaining that their seniors have been almost entirely 
debarred from taking part in the war, and that only battery com- 
manders or the leaders of brigade divisions (of three batteries) have 
had the chances of gaining experience and distinction. This is the 
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more to be regretted because the artillery lessons learnt are amongst 
the most pregnant in the whole war. We may look for very consider- 
able changes in the near future as regards calibre of field artillery ; 
the increased use of guns of position is a burning question, so are the 
comparative merits of shrapnel and ordinary shell, and there are 
many other points of artillery science which call for early atten- 
tion. In the matter of cavalry leading the war has been rich in 
results. The fact cannot be too strongly emphasised that some of 
the most noticeable performances in the war have been by cavalry 
officers and not always with their own arm. Reference has already 
been made to French and Baden-Powell, but to these must be added the 
younger brigadiers Broadwood, already famous in Egypt, who is still 
no more than thirty-eight, Gordon little more, while Burn-Murdoch, 
Porter, Brocklehurst, Dickon, and Lord Dundonald are all in the 
very prime of life, and have shown themselves active and intelligent 
leaders. A number of very excellent men have been produced, too, 
in the Mounted Infantry. The two brigadiers under Ian Hamilton, 
Hunter and Ridley, have admirably seconded their gallant young 
chief. The corps commanders, moreover, all of them regimental 
officers of little more than field rank, Alderson, de Lisle, Pilcher (the 
victor of Sunnyside), Henry, Dawson, Legge, Bainbridge, and Toss, 
mere boys some of them, have greatly developed their natural apti- 
tudes in practical warfare. Nor would the list of such officers be 
complete without the names of Hore and Plumer, both of them young 
men with a well-filled record and a fine future. 

High amongst the gains of the war must also be counted the prac- 
tical education of the General Staff. Although the Chief of the Staff, 
in the person of Lord Kitchener, may not have been as largely employed 
as he ought, there can be no question that the great body of the 
General Staff have had abundant opportunities for self-improvement. 
Good, immense good, must come of the extensive training and 
experience gained by them. Whether or not their preparation was 
of the best, the bulk of them being Staff College graduates, we may 
leave open to discussion, but that they have benefited one and all by 
their employment in the real business of war is incontrovertible. The 
result must be to secure for future service a staff corps of excellent 
quality, whose special attainments have been greatly developed by 
continuous practice under the most varied and often most trying con- 
ditions. Taking them all round, including all classes and categories 
—those of the Adjutant-General’s Department, on the lines of com- 
munication, on the railways, as directors of transport and supplies— 
the General Staff in South Africa must number upwards of five hun- 
dred men, and as a rule nothing but good can be said of them. For 
years to come, to have served on the Staff in South Africa will be a 
passport to future employment. 

ArtTHuR GRIFFITHS. 
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Ir the nineteenth century, as one can hardly deny, has been the 
‘“‘Woman’s Era,” there are distinct signs that in the new one some 
very interesting and surprising developments are in store for us. 
The “ Woman’s Era” is being succeeded by the “ Era of Youth,” 
for the important characteristic of the new century is the increasingly 
prominent part that the young generation are going to play in our 
social and intellectual life. One of the most distinctive signs of to- 
day is the repudiation of age. No one is old, and no one can afford 
to get older. The life, the occupations, the interests, the amusements, 
the ambitions of to-day, are those of a youthful epoch, of a time when 
to be old is sin. We see it on every side, especially among women. 
Every mother is as young as her children in dress and appearance, 
and grandmothers younger than either. The reverence for age, the 
tender respect with which it used to be regarded, is only a tradition, 
and the strong influence of youth is what inspires our life and 
dominates us in this new century. It is not wonderful that it should 
be so, for life is so pleasant to-day. Its duties, its occupations, are 
easy, and do not need any great effort for their accomplishment. 
Life formerly was serious and real, there was no artistic, no ideal 
side to it, and as women and young people influence the life and 
society of their day, so in proportion as their lives were narrow, and 
uninteresting, was existence dull and bornée. There was a dulness and 
stiffness in every relation in life, between husband and wife, parents 
and children. The wife was hardly a companion to her husband, 
much more his housekeeper, parents were stern, unsympathetic, and 
exacting as regarded their children, and the only class with whom 
any feelings of equality or sentiment existed seemed to be between 
master and servant. When we contrast the simplicity of English life 
of only fifty years ago, the position of women, and the relations 
between parents and their children, with the luxury and equality of 
to-day, we realise how extraordinary and far-reaching is the change. 
Many causes have combined to bring it about: the softening influence 
of a woman as Queen, the increasing facilities of communication, the 
improvement in education, the great increase in wealth, and last, 
but not least, the effect of American life and thought on the mother 
country are sufficient to account for a change which is only logically 
the result of the marvellous developments of the nineteenth century. If 
some Rip van Winkle, fallen to sleep in 1850, could now awake from 
his slumber and enter our modern everyday life, he would certainly not 
believe it was the same England he said good-bye to fifty yearsago. He 
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would, indeed, look in vain for many of the landmarks and character- 
istics of histime. For the tranquillity and sleepiness of life, he would 
awake to the hurry and bustle of an age, in which life is not long 
enough to accomplish all that has grown out of our modern require- 
ments, with its increasing interests and occupations which vary every 
year in character and number. He would look in vain for the old- 
world nooks of England, with their traditions and fancies, their 
quiet, tranquil existence, and see giant express trains rushing through 
the hamlet where he spent his youth; smoking mills belching 
out black fumes by the stream that used to ripple softly in the 
noon-day heat, the smart newly-built town hall in the strect of the 
old-fashioned village he knew so well; the flaring electric light, 
where he had often stood under the gleam of the oil lamp in the 
softly darkening evening, watching the shadows descending on 
a sleeping world. He would find a bustling, active, strong-minded 
matron where he left the gentle, tender-eyed grandmother ; a loud- 


voiced managing wife full of interest in every kind of terrible | 
question unknown, and unheard of before; and a tall, slight, gaily- 


dressed young lady, self-assertive, capable, and independent, in the 
place of the gentle smiling maiden he remembered in the days he 
went a-courting. This and so many more transformations would 
he find so incomprehensible that he would fain return once again to 
the sleep he had broken and say good-bye to a world so strange and 
bewildering. We are learning to understand and sympathise with his 
perplexity, for we also are becoming Rip van Winkles, and from 
one year to another we rub our eyes and ponder over what has 
passed, and gone, only to await with increased curiosity the changes 
that overwhelm us with incredible rapidity. 

It is useless to lament and sigh over the days that are gone, or 
to deplore that the world has turned its back on the usages and 
traditions of the past. On the whole the world is surely better for 
the changes. It is perhaps harder, more matter of fact ; there is less 
sentiment, fewer illusions. Yet with all its shortcomings it is an 
honest age, and innocent of assuming virtues, and qualities, which 
do not exist. Public opinion has less influence over it than formerly, 
for everyone is a gospel to themselves, and people are inclined to lead 
the life they find best suited to them, while there is perfect toleration 
shown to those who may not conform to the stereotyped idea of life. 
The atmosphere is charged with independence, and the development 
of individuality is the object of many people’s lives. All this is a 
startling contrast to the reverential attitude which formerly ¢harac- 
terised English society, for the former impulse of wondering what 
the world would say has now given way to a widespread indifference 
as to its opinion. 


The great cause of nearly all the changes we are discussing is 
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* the new independence of women. While a woman could not hold 


any property apart from her husband, her position was one of 
dependence, not only on his affection, but his generosity ; but the 
laws which have given her property to herself, have altered the 
whole relationship. The same affection, devotion, and happiness 
exists, but the wife is no longer a dependent on her husband, 
but a citizen with rights and means of her own, that she can 
dispose of as pleases her best, without any interference on his 
part. This change in the position of women has not loosened the 
ties which bind a happy couple, nor has it weakened the affec- 
tion or sympathy which should exist, but it has just introduced 
that nameless indescribable difference into the position of a woman, 
which has in reality altered the whole relationship, and the indepen- 
dence that is “in the air” has influenced the family and introduced a 
new element also into the lives of parents and children. It would be 
impossible in such an intimate relationship as the family, where each 
member acts and reacts on each other, when all the ambitions, 
affections and occupations are more or less identical, that it should be 
otherwise, and this, as well as the reaction from the excessive severity 
of the days when children always stood in their parents’ presence, and 
addressed them as “sir” and “ madam,” has produced the indepen- 
dence which young people enjoy, and has produced that attitude of 
impartial discussion which they apply to every question of to-day. 
The unquestioning silent acquiescence in their parents’ rule and opinion 
no longer exists, for a free and friendly criticism of their conduct 
and reasons has taken its place; the standard of authority has been 
wrested from their hands, and what restraint is exercised must be 
administered as discreetly as the powder in the jam. It would be | 
untrue and ungrateful to say that the young are intolerant or 
offensive to their elders. They are in reality very much the reverse, 
and, considering the license they enjoy, are kind, affectionate, and 
patient. They smile patronisingly at our theories and fears; they 
listen with good-natured patience to our suggestions that there are 
other points of view from which certain aspects of life might be 
viewed, and with the all-keen, virile enjoyment of youth they plunge 
into the vortex of existence with its pleasures, its problems, and its 
disappointments, while we, unable to stem the tide, follow at a 
distance, realising our absolute inability to resist it. 

Thirty years is not a long period to look back on, therefore we can 
easily measure the changes we are discussing by comparison; but 
those that have so revolutionised life, are only the growth of a shorter 
portion of the century that is just past. While the early part 
of the last thirty years principally affected the position of married 
women, the last ten years have completely changed that of girls, and 
it is as the future wives and mothers of England that they are 
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important and interesting. Whatever changes may affect the position 
of a woman after she marries, the result is less important, as her life 
is so modified and moulded by circumstances, while the dependence of 
others, makes it very difficult, nay, almost impossible, for her to make 
any new departure; the lives and interests bound up in hers, are 
anchors from which she can only swing a certain distance. With 
girls, however, the sense of freedom, and the mystery of life, the desire 
to enjoy to the full the fair future, their unconsciousness of evil, and 
the ignorauce which is often their best safeguard, as well as the absence 
of responsibility, makes them more difficult of control, and when public 
opinion is on their side (with the tendencies of to-day), very few 
parents have either the power or the inclination to pull the reins very 
tight. Ten years ago very few girls rode in the Park, unattended by 
a groom, or drove in a cab or hansom alone. They were not allowed 
to dine out, or pay country visits by themselves, and certainly no girl, 
except those who lived in the sacred precincts of Belgravia (and 
never beyond), was allowed to take a walk without some sort of 
chaperon. Ten years ago a girl always came back to her mother after 
every dance. She would have been viewed with grave displeasure if 
she frequented shady corners, or “sat out’ with her partners, and 
she was always within call when a tired mother wished to go home, 
and no correspondence between two young people of the opposite 
sex would have been allowed, even under the most searching 
maternal scrutiny. Absolute deference was paid to the maternak 
opinion on questions affecting the character or choice of friends, 
or the general conduct of life, and from her verdict there was no 
appeal. 

What would appear in these days as narrow, and arbitrary, was 
accepted then without discussion, and one doubts whether even a 
suspicion of injustice disturbed the traditional belief in the infalli- 
bility of the parents’ decision. No such ready acquiescence is forth- 
coming now, for youth, in this age of reason, requires to be convinced 
that the verdict rests on a basis which recommends itself to the im- 
mature and inexperienced mind, which has complete faith in the 
wisdom of every opinion they hold. The tolerant spirit of to-day 
is always ready to explain away actions, and positions, of an 
equivocal character, so that the tendency to relax the restraints, and 
sifeguards of society to even the reasonable control which still sur- 
vives, has been successful, and now, its shadow alone remains. Bit 
by bit, like stones in a broken wall, litfle innovations have crept in, 
little concessions been granted, small prejudices overborne, and this 
year has seen the eclipse of a great and hallowed institution in 
English society. The British chaperon has left us, we are assured, 
however, only for a time, and we devoutly hope the assurance is 
warranted, but so itis. We will not be audacious enough to predict 
that she is dead, and buried. She, however, will have to show 4 
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superhuman vitality if she is again galvanised into existence, but 
over her ashes we drop a respectful tear. 

Who is there who did not regard the British matron with mingled 
feelings of fear, and pride? What English man or woman is there 
who was not conscious of a thrill of pride on entering a great London 
ballroom, at the sight of the phalanx of stately women, blazing with 
diamonds, whose serried ranks occupied the benches round the walls, 
whose faces glowed with the gentle expression of maternal devotion, 
and circumspection? Who does not realise what that daily and 
nightly attendance represented ? No sentry on duty ever displayed 
more vigilance, no martyr ever represented more endurance and 
determination, and no detective could, even in the moment of his 
greatest success, lay claim to such perspicacity, and instinctive know- 
ledge of all the plots, and counter-plots which were being carried 
out, on the little stage before him. What man is there who has 
not during many evenings of his life, stormed the position, carried 
off, and administered material support in the shape of supper, to 
some chaperon towards whom he was drawn by some occult and 
tender sympathy ; and are there not also many men who have often 
been conscious of a guilty and silent shame, on seeing members of 
that sacred body repair to the supper-room alone, and unattended, 
in search of some substantial support, to enable them to exist through 
the fatigues of their nightly vigil. August, terrible, and farseeing, 
however, as they were, they were not infallible ; ubiquitous they cer- 
tainly were not, for the quick-witted intelligence of their charges 
generally enabled them to elude the maternal supervision. But there 
was an atmosphere of command, which pervaded all entertainments 
ever which they presided, and if in reality they hardly possessed the 
power they assumed, their influence was subtle enough to destroy all 
defiance. They were a distinctive landmark of English life, and 
society, and as long as they existed, united, and powerful, while we 
shook our heads over the innovations we deplored, we could have no 
fear for the absolute safety of English social life. Though our girls 
had discarded many of the old-fashioned restraints of home, though 
they walked, rode, drove, alone, in London, though they sat out many 
dances with one favoured partner, though they smoked cigarettes in 
the seclusion of their room, though they talked of and discussed 
matters of public interest, and doubtful expediency, with the calmness 
and indifference of perfect innocence, and ignorance, we resisted the 
ominous forebodings which beset us, of what such innovations might 
lead to, always feeling secure in the knowledge that there was a 
power in reserve on which, when the moment of danger arose, we could 
absolutely rely, to stem the current, and stop the flood, that might 
well overwhelm us. Alas, our hopes have proved illusive, our beliefs 
in the invulnerability of the stronghold on which we pinned our faith, 
have been swept away, and we stand helpless and deserted. 
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Whether the disappearance of the visible and outward embodiment 
of this bulwark of English society is permanent or transitory, it is im- 
possible to decide in any precipitate manner. One significant incident 
of this year’s social history is pregnant with gigantic issues, as it is 
the first time in which it has been officially recognised, and permitted 
for young girls to go out without a chaperon; for at the few small 
dances given in London, all the girls came alone. There were some 
obvious reasons why, as an exception, such a proceeding was possible. 
In the midst of a great war, when sons, husbands, brothers, and 
fathers, were at the front, and while the dark shadow of war was hang- 
ing over the land, the community could not rejoice, and be glad, the 
deep anxiety and great tension being too overpowering for any other 
interest to dethrone it ; but when the strain was partly removed, and 
victory had crowned our arms, and the daily, and hourly, list of 
casualties had ceased, it seemed possible to let the young people at 
home enjoy themselves in a simple way, without any of the for- 
malities which are the necessary adjuncts of a London season. 
Mothers who had carefully guarded their girls, gave a half-hearted 
consent, like an anxious hen who watches her duckling brood start off 
to swim, possibly with the same vague fears, not willing to deprive 
them of a pleasure of which the year had been so barren. The “ Rose- 
bud Ball” of America, which was inaugurated here, has long been 
the fashion on the other side of the Atlantic, where we have watched 
the system of complete independence, among young people in full 
swing. The result there is perfectly satisfactory, but this has been 
the first test of it in this country, where hitherto all tradition, and 
experience, have been in opposition to it. One can only say from 
personal experience, and observation, necessarily limited, belonging as 
one does to the ostracised class of chaperons, that there was nothing 
different to the old days, except that the rooms looked bare, and 
lacked the background of colour, and brilliancy, which undoubtedly a 
crowd of well-dressed women give, for the modern custom of sitting 
out, between dances, empties a room almost entirely. This, however, 
may be a purely personal prejudice, for in the minds of the young 
people there was evidently no regret at the absence of the maternal 
eye, and the whole evening passed as if a regiment of chaperons 
were in attendance. Perhaps the evening’s amusement lasted late, 
for the absence of fatigued, and weary mothers, left the young people 
free to dance, till they were exhausted. It was undoubtedly a 
curious and interesting experiment, but not the most obstinate pessi- 
mist, while deploring the principle involved, could find anything at 
which to protest. 

While admitting the experimental nature of the proceeding, we do 
not belong to those who see nothing but evil in the emancipation 
of girls. With our modern system of education and training it seems 
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almost impossible to continue the control of former years, and the 
danger, if there is any, is surely mitigated, by the improved relations 
between parents and children. The real friendship, and confidence, 
that now exists, is the best safeguard against any evil that may con- 
ceivably arise. There is much more equality between parents, and 
children, especially between mothers, and daughters; they are more 
intimate, more tolerant, for the mother of to-day is much more of an 
age with her children both physically and mentally, while the barrier 
of fear which formerly existed has been broken down, and she 
participates in her children’s occupations and amusements, and a 
broader measure of sympathy and confidence exists between them. 
Unless this were so it would be difficult not to be anxious as to 
the future effect of this great change, and impossible to look at it 
philosophically, 

There is nothing in the world more delightful than the English 
girl of to-day, intelligent, bright, graceful, full of keen interest in all 
the life about her; clever, without being forward; well informed and 
not a prig; strong, active, fond of outdoor life, and games, and yet 
not unwomanly; full of spirits and é/an, brimming over with en- 
joyment and happiness, blessed with the sound constitution of her 
race, eager for all the healthy pleasures in which youth is so prodigal, 
seeing evil nowhere, because her healthy, pure mind, does not dream of 
such things, and yet alive to the sorrows of the world, and throwing 
herself with all the unselfish devotion of her nature, into the cause of 
those less happy than herself. This is no exaggerated description of 
the girls we see around us. Surely their outspoken opinion, if a 
little crude, and their joyous, frank manners, pleasant without being 
hoydenish, are infinitely preferable to those of the shy, shrinking 
girl of the past, with no ideas, no conception of life, and no opinions 
of her own, and who was generally a faded reproduction of the 
narrow society in which she lived. 

There are girls, however, on whom the education, and indepen- 
dence, of to-day, is having a deeper effect, and whose intellectual 
qualities, and sympathies, being largely developed, welcome the 
freedom they enjoy, not from the standpoint of amusement, or 
pleasure, but from the prospect it opens up to them of a wider, and 
deeper life, in which their mental powers may find an outlet, and 
who probably may be more impatient of old-fashioned opinions and 
restraints. Their number is at present somewhat limited, though 
increasing; for it is not every woman that possesses the intellectual 
calibre to strike out an independent career for herself, and we do 
not find many of them, among the women, and girls, with whom 
this paper deals. It is very easy to exaggerate the effect on 
women, of the new order of things, but there is one result we cannot 
deny, which does inevitably follow: that is, the increased disinclination 
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of girls to marry, and to marry when young, and this must logi- 
cally be the consequence of so large a measure of freedom being 
conceded them; for marriage, which formerly implied emancipation 
from family control, and restraint, is that no longer. It is difficult 
for a girl to believe that any life can be happier than her present 
one, with indulgent parents, good position, fortune, many friends, 
complete independence, added to youth and its capacity for enjoyment; 
and unless she falls deeply in love, there is no earthly reason why she 
should renounce it, and her instinctive inclination is to remain in a 
position where every ordinary desire is gratified without any corres- 
ponding obligations on her side. To many girls nowadays marriage 
means undertaking responsibilities and limiting the scope of their ideal 
life of independence, for their present mood is to amuse themselves, 
not to marry, and there is no doubt that this feeling, the outcome of 
their freedom, and their camaraderie with men, has tended to develop 
the practical side of their nature, to the deterioration of the softer and 
more emotional one. Girls and young men are friends—not lovers, 
and sentiment, and romance, have for the time become eclipsed by the 
dazzle of the new life they are enjoying. Brimful of novelty, 
pleasure, and fun, love has no room in it, and poor little Cupid sits 
forlornly, with drooping wings, sadly watching a world, in which he 
has no place, or occupation. No wonder the little god views the 
century with mistrust, and sorrow, at finding only deaf ears turned to 
the story, to which until now he had always found ready listeners. This 
is not a sentimental or romantic age; it is too full, the pressure is too 
great, life is too easy, and full of enjoyment, and the eager search 
after it, has dulled the softer side of woman’s nature, and their new- 
found liberty, revolts against any restraints—even those of love. It 
is the inevitable reaction, added to which the greater luxury, and 
expense of living, makes marriage less possible, than when life was 
simpler, and less complex. 

Women are seeking for means to escape the mission nature has 
cast on them, and they will probably continue so to struggle, while 
they will not realise how ineffably feeble they are in the fight, and 
until they are vanquished we may possibly see even more wonderful 
developments than any we have yet witnessed. The question, how- 
ever, which is immediately interesting is: Whether things ever go 
back to the status quo? that is to say, shall we see the chaperon 
reinstated in her old position, and is her dethronement only the 
result of a variety of circumstances, arising out of a particular crisis in 
the history of our country, and which for the time being has destroyed 
her authority? Shall we formally put her back on her pedestal, 
and only remember the summer of 1900, as the Irish priest said of a 
book of Revelation, as a “ bad dream ”’ ? 

There are optimists who believe in her resurrection, nor doubt 
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but that the reins of power will be resumed by their proper holders, and 
that many girls will begin to weary of a freedom more imaginary, than 
real, as they find the limitations of their emancipation more circum- 
scribed than they calculated, added to which the novelty will wear off ; 
while the influence of public opinion, which is opposed to these changes, 
is as strong and arbitrary as any parental control. It will be inter- 
esting to see whose theories prove correct, and whether the emanci- 
pated damsels will come humbly back to the parental halter, and once 
more walk demurely within proper distance of the maternal train. Shall 
we once again rejoice in their voluntary subjection and take pleasure 
in their demure and chastened carriage, and will the familiar phrase 
of “ Please take me back to mamma”? fall on our ears? No doubt 
the retreat will be made as easy and honourable as can be, and the 
deep love of mother and daughter will smooth over any bitterness 
in the submission. We believe that this will prove the ultimate 
solution of the problem, for though there may be isolated cases of 
insubordination, and some daring spirits may carry on a guerilla war- 
fare; a proper show of paternal firmness will soon overcome such 
difficulties. 

There is, we believe, no need for any forebodings about the 
independence which girls enjoy, and which will, in all probability, 
increase. There are many reasons why we can afford to laugh 
at it in England. If not quite a revolution, it certainly is one 
of the greatest social changes in the history of our country, but it 
will follow, in its course, and effects, all similar movements. It has 
come gradually, and English society and life have been adapting 
themselves to the independence, which modern thought and education 
must inevitably have on women, whose position has been more in- 
fluenced by all the changes of the last fifty years, than almost any 
other class of the community. The intimacy which women and men 
now occupy in regard to each other, seems almost another safeguard 
of the new relations, as the naturally chivalrous feeling of men to- 
wards women is not weakened, but rather strengthened, by the confi- 
dence which such a position creates, and which must prevent a man of 
honour taking advantage of it, added to which, though a girl may in 
reality know less of the dark side of life, than in a time of more super- 
vision, the self-reliance which is the result of her independence, must 
enable her better to stand alone, or as one may put it, take care of 
herself. There will always be black sheep in every community, and 
no amount of discipline, or restraint, will keep evil wholly away, but 
to the pure all things are pure, and the traditional purity of English 
home life, added to the deep religious sentiment which is the foun- 
dation of every English woman’s character, is still the real anchor 
on which they can ride safely through the dangers and temptations 
which may assail them. 
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As we naturally dread these changes, we vaguely see dangers 
ahead which we are apt to exaggerate, while it is always a certain con- 
solation to deplore the disappearance of customs, and opinions, which we 
respect, to talk of all the good old times, and contrast them with the 
ways of to-day. We would deal very tenderly with all such regrets, 
for the fashion of the world passeth away, and nothing to-day is as 
it was yesterday. Let us cherish our belief, however, that the 
dethronement of the chaperon is only temporary, and not a visible 
and outward sign of her decay. We may be wrong, and possibly 
future generations will take their children to the British Museum to 
pay her effigy a visit, pointing her out, as at one time, an important 
character in English social life. But, on the other hand, it may be 
that this age of freedom is on the verge of a reaction, which will 
restore her to her pristine glory, with fuller powers, just as the 
fashions of past years return, and assert themselves with renewed 
rigour and tyranny. Anyway, she has been a noble figure in the 
social history of our country, and one for whom we shall ever cherish 
a feeling of the deepest respect, and she may console herself with 
the reflection that she will always have the strongest of allies on her 
side; for however much the laws and traditions regarding woman’s 
life, conduct, and mission may change, however great may be the 
revolution still ahead of us, nothing can ever materially alter them, 
for they must always be, what men best like women to be, and what 
nature has made them. The old Mother of the worlds stands beside 
her with relentless purpose, and she will not permit women to unsex 
themselves, and, struggle as they may, she smiles her grim smile at 
their fruitless attempts to worst her, and to destroy, what gives them 
their charm, and power. 

It may be only an episode, a passing fancy in their life and career, 
an experience she will not be so unkind as to deprive them of. Let 
them enjoy it, for she knows that the moment comes in nearly every 
woman’s life, when she wakes from such dreams, and mother Nature 
gives back the fetters she has thrown away, to be placed on her 
hands by the man that she loves. 

Mary JEUNE. 
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May, said Teufelsdréckh, is a tool-using animal. “He can use 
tools, can devise tools: with these the granite mountain melts into 
light dust before him : he kneads glowing iron as if it were soft paste ; 
seas are his smooth highway, winds and seas his unwearying steeds. 
Nowhere do you find him without tools: without tools he is nothing, 
with tools he is all.” And yet some of us in this country—and in 
Blue Books, if not in “ blue funk ”—profess to be dismayed because 
the countrymen of the Professor at Weissnichtwo are beginning to 
use certain tools of which we have long held a sort of monopoly, but 
without any prescriptive right. Why should we be alarmed because 
Germany or any other nation is becoming richer, so long as we are 
not becoming poorer? There is an old saying, “ It’s not lost that a 
friend gets,’ which, it is true, one does not find very acceptable at all 
times. But while it is good to have the national pulse stirred by the 
rush of competition, it is well also to remember that the richer other 
countries become the better it will be for us and the rest of the world 
in the long run. All the same, we should keep a watchful eye on what 
these others are doing—especially Germany and America. And no 
time could be more opportune than the present for surveying the situa- 
tion inasmuch as we seem to be rapidly approaching an industrial crisis 
—not through the competition of these countries, but in consequence of 
the exactions of our own coalowners and colliers. The most anxious 
economic question of the moment concerns the supply and the price 
of coal. And it is particularly interesting to note that the large 
demand made upon us by Germany for this mineral is one of the 
leading causes of the great advance, which advance, again, is affording 
America an unprecedented opportunity for throwing both her coal 
and her manufactures into the international market. 

It is not surprising that the Germans have made comparatively 
little progress in Africa; they are still new to that kind of work. It 
is not surprising that they should be extending their trade connections 
in the Far East; for the work there is peculiarly adapted to their 
faculties. And the extent to which German trade in the Far East 
has developed within the last ten years is not fully appreciated in 
this country. Not long ago a writer in the Dresden Journal enlight- 
ened his own countrymen on the subject. He showed how the German 
firms engaged in trade with Eastern Asia have increased both in 
numbers and in the volume of their trade; how markets for German 
goods have been created and expanded there, and how in consequence 
German shipping has been benefited. Many of these firms have been 
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long established in the Far East, and until recent years were content 
to sell British and French goods, even to act as agents for foreign 
manufacturers. But, having formed their trade connections, they are 
now utilising them for the sale of German goods—not, we are inclined 
to think, out of pure patriotism, but because they can make more money 
out of these goods with the privileged rates of carriage by German 
vessels. It is probable, also, that German manufacturers in their eager- 
ness to secure new markets have been more prompt than others in 
responding to the fancies of purchasers, and more complaisant in their 
conditions of sale. There has been, in fact, a tacit and unconscious 
alliance between the manufacturer, the State, and the shipowner to assist 
the German trader in the Eust in pushing German goods. And the 
success of the old firms in this trade has caused quite a crowd of young 
firms to spring up into actual being. The Dresden writer just men- 
tioned is responsible for the statement that, since 1886, the number of 
German concerns in China has risen from fifty-six to ninety-two, and in 
Japan from thirty-eight to fifty-seven. The operations of these firms 
have been undoubtedly facilitated by the formation and subsidising 
of the German lines of steamships, but it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that German enterprise is necessarily dependent on State aid. It is 
very much akin to British enterprise, and must and will find a field. 
And, in considering the development of German trade interests in the 
Far East, we should not forget that prior to the Franco-German war 
practically the whole of the insular trade of the Pacific—certainly 
the cream of it—was monopolised by the great Hamburg firm of 
Godeffroy Brothers. 

The Dresden Journal stated the growth in 1889 to 1896 of exports 
from the German Customs Union to China to be from 24,250,000 
marks (£1,212,500) to 45,250,000 marks (£2,262,500) ; and to Japan 
from 18,500,000 marks (£925,000) to 35,500,000 marks (£1,775,000). 
Reduced to percentages these increases look enormous, being 86-72 
and 92-2 per cent. respectively. The increase in the import trade 
from the East looks even more enormous—in the case of imports 
from China into Germany the increase being from 8,500,000 marks 
(£425,000) to 20,000,000 marks (£1,000,000), or 136-5. per cent., and 
in the case of imports from Japan the increase being from 3,500,000 
marks (£175,000) to 9,000,000 marks (£450,000), or 162-7 per cent. 
But, after all, the German imports into China are only one-sixth, and 
into Japan two-sevenths, of those of Great Britain; and the German 
share in the exports of China is only one-sixth, and in those of Japan 
one-third, of our share. Later statistics show that Germany is not 
losing, but gaining ground. The tonnage of German vessels trading 
with China and Japan has trebled since 1886. There is, therefore, a 
commercial as well as a political aspect of the Kaiser’s attitude 
towards China. 
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The German Empire has become a “ new commercial nation ” since 
1871, but we are apt to forget that the Germans have always been a 
commercial people. With the political unification of the German 
States came their commercial unification, and the development has 
naturally been more rapid than when disunion and jealousy pre- 
vailed. Bismarck builded deeper than he knew when at Versailles 
he crowned William of Prussia German Emperor, for he then not 
merely completed a great political work, but he erected a great 
industrial Empire. The material lay ready to his hand, for there 
is no people in the world so well qualified by nature and inclination 
for success in the arts of peace as the German. The national 
characteristics are those which make for success in business, whether 
the business be the manufacture of goods for markets, the con- 
veyance of goods to markets, or the placing of goods in the 
best markets. The commercial genius of the German consists in 
infinite capacity for taking pains, in thinking nothing too small to 
be worth attention for the gaining of a desired end. It is idle to 
deny that the Germans are at present our most formidable competi- 
tors in the world of commerce, and will be until the United States are 
economically enfranchised. It is absurd to pretend that they are 
not foemen worthy of our steel. But it is ridiculous to allow the 
thought of German competition to destroy our night’s rest; for 
German competition has always existed, and was bound to exist as 
the legitimate expression of the national character. Out of the 
Hanseatic League of the Middle Ages has evolved in a perfectly 
natural manner the export unions and colonial societies of the 
nineteenth century. We confess to being sceptical about the nature 
of these export unions, although Mr. Gastrell, of the Berlin Embassy, 
says that a factor that has helped the development both of home 
industries and foreign trade is— 


‘* The great extension in Germany of the principle of association or co-operation 
amongst the commercial classes for every kind of mercantile enterprise. . . . An 
instance of this principle is to be found in the remarkably well-organised export 
unions in the German Empire, which have done so much with their extensive 
organisation to further foreign trade in all parts of the world. The tendency to 
form industrial combinations has, in late years, had a great influence on the 
development of the country.” ! 


Of far more influence on German development than fancy devices, 
like export unions, has been the introduction of the commercial 
spirit into the foreign policy of the Empire. Bismarck began it, and 
during the last decade or so it has taken the definite form of Tariff 
Treaties. That policy has been pursued, the agriculturists maintain, 
at their expense, and it is a sufficiently striking feature in evolution 
that under the Empire manufacturing industries have taken the 


(1) ‘* Diplomatic and Consular Reports,” No. 490, Miscellaneous Series. 
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precedence of importance formerly occupied by the agricultural. We 
have not, perhaps, sufficiently realised all that is implied in Germany 
having practically ceased to be an agricultural, and having become an 
industrial nation. The future of manufacturing industry is assured 
and must tend to increase, whereas agriculture has no assured 
future and will probably remain comparatively stationary as in 
England. In 1882, 425 out of every 1,000 inhabitants in Germany 
were supported by agriculture; in 1895 only 357. In 1882, only 
355 persons out of every 1,000 were supported by other indus- 
tries; in 1895 the proportion was 391, and therefore in excess of 
agriculture. In 1882, 100 out of every 1,000 was supported bv 
commerce; in 1895 the proportion was 115. That the Imperial 
Government find it a difficult task to reconcile the decaying and the 
nascent interests is evident from many things. "Whatever concessions 
may be made to agriculture in order to gratify the patriotic desire 
to be independent of foreign food supplies, nothing can now remove 
industrial commerce from the first place in the German economy. 
The zeal for commercial development has become something like a 
national mania and bids fair to dominate the whole country as 
the military spirit so long did after Sedan. That peace hath its 
victories as well as war is nowhere better realised than in Germany, 
which has become infinitely richer in the pursuit of trade than it was 
with all the milliards wrung from France. The milliards of France ? 
Why, the German Government made a grant of a quarter of a million 
sterling to help to find favour for German products at the Paris 
Exhibition, in the last year of the same century that saw the fall of 
the French and the rise of the German Empire. The victories of 
Peace? We see them in the tall mills and roaring factories, in the 
stately ships and crowded railways; and now mark the economic 
development of Germany in the long period of unbroken peace that 
has followed the Treaty of Frankfort. 

This development was undoubtedly retarded for a time by the 
long prevailing spirit of militarism, and by the incompleteness of the 
commercial union of the political organisation. Not for seventeen 
years after the political unification of the Empire was commercial 
unity effected, for until 1888 the free cities of Hamburg and Bremen 
retained their commercial independence. This is why it is practically 
impossible to find a basis of comparison earlier than 1889, from which 
to measure the expansion of United Germany. This is where the 
creators of the German bogey have erred, in instituting a compari- 
son between the complete statistics of the nineties and the incomplete 
records of the seventies. But if we take 1889, the first year after 
the completion of commercial unity, we shall find that the total 
imports into Germany in what is called the “special” trade (i.e, 
commodities for consumption in Germany) were £200,755,000, and 
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the total exports in the “ special” trade (that is, articles of German 
production only) were £158,335,000; in all a foreign trade to the 
value of £359,090,000. In 1896, the “special ” imports had grown 
to £229,453,350, and the “ special” exports to £176,030,200; in all 
a foreign trade of £405,483,550—marking an increase of £46,393,550 
within seven years. But that is not all the truth, for within this 
period the imports of foreign manufactured articles into Germany 
decreased from £49,635,000 to £46,960,000; whilst the exports of 
German manufactured articles increased from £104,935,000 to 
£115,060,000—a most significant change. And even that is not all, 
for during the same period the population in Germany increased by 
about four millions, whose additional wants were also supplied by 
German producers. It is useless to ignore the fact that the imports 
from Great Britain into Germany declined by £5,696,000 during 
those seven years ;’ but it is an error to suppose that this means dead 
loss of trade to us. Asa matter of fact Germany is now importing 
direct from British Colonies and foreign countries a good deal of 
what she formerly received through British ports. We have lost 
the carriage and handling of some of that, but not all. The inter- 
change of traffic between the two Empires, including the colonial 
possessions of both, has increased, and it is curious how nearly the 
imports and exports balance each other. Thus— 





1889. 1996. 
German imports from British Empire . £40,780,450 £42,842,350 
German exports to British Empire. . 36,001,150 41,164,850 
Difference . ‘ - £4,779,300 £1,677,500 


Thus the German imports from the British Empire increased by 
£2,061,900, whilst the German exports to the British Empire increased 
by £5,163,700. The relatively smaller increase in imports is largely 
due to the lower prices of wool and other raw materials which Germany 
derives from our colonies; and a large portion of the increase in the 
exports is due to bounty-fed sugar. Still, the figures are generally 
illustrative of the commercial and industrial development of Germany. 

Germany has increased her imports only from those countries 
which supply her with raw material for her industries, and with food 
products—which may be regarded as raw material for her labour. 
The largest increase is in the imports from the United States, the next 
largest from Russia. Between 1889 and 1896 the total imports of 
raw materials for industrial purposes increased from 20,862,272 metric 
tons, valued at £88,375,000, to 27,482,332 metric tons, valued at 
£94,300,000. Concurrently, the imports from foreign countries sup- 
plying manufactured articles fell off—from Great Britain by 

(1) Comparison is restricted to 1889 and 1896, because in 1897 the statistics again 


became complicated by the addition of “‘improvement”’ traffic to ‘“ special’’ traffic 
returns. 
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£5,696,200, Belgium by £8,125,750, France by £2,093,200, Switzer- 
land by £2,091,750. These figures afford ample proof of industrial 
development. They are supported by the facts revealed in the export 
lists. In 1889 manufactured goods to the value of £104,935,000 were 
exported, and in 1896 the value was £115,060,000. And the gain was 
for the most part in the shipments to Great Britain, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Switzerland, and Holland. Within the period 
under review the industrial development was such that Germany 
reduced her needs for foreign manufactures by £2,575,000, and 
increased the supply of her own manufactures to foreigners by 
£10,125,000. In the latter, however, is included £3,675,000 of a 
gain in the exports of beet-sugar (bounty-fed), and another gain of 
£1,528,550 in aniline dyes, which have always been a speciality of 
Germany. Perhaps the most suggestive increases in the exports are 
£2,373,600 in coal and coke, £3,305,900 in iron manufactures, and 
£2,264,600 in machinery of all kinds, including locomotives. A 
remarkable increase of £2,002,650 occurs in the exports of “ books, 
maps, and engravings, &c.,” an item sadly suggestive of much good 
business drawn away from our own printing shops. And a decrease 
of £1,279,950 in the exports of “leather goods ’’ would seem to show 
that Germany can lose as well as make ground, and is, in fact, losing 
what was once a staple industry. A further notable loss is to be 
noted in silk manufactures, the exports of which fell off no less than 
£3,744,750 in the period. If we now turn to the unrevised figures 
for 1899, we find a record of trade in that year valued (on the basis 
of 1898 prices) at £459,421,500, of which £259,850,500 consisted of 
imports, and £199,571,000 of exports. The total increase in the 
last two years seems to have been £18,000,000 in the exports of 
German products, and £26,000,000 in the imports for German con- 
sumption. The population of the German Empire is estimated to 
be now 56,000,000. This is not only 15,000,000 more than the 
probable population of Great Britain, and 17,000,000 more than the 
estimated population of France, but it is 15,000,000 more than the 
population of Germany was in 1871. 

Count von Posadowsky quoted last year some figures to show that 
the foreign trade of the United States is rising, to the prejudice of 
Germany. Thus we see that the fear of the bogey of “ foreign com- 
petition” is not confined to this country. Count von Posadowsky 
was alarmed at the exports of America being now twice as great as 
her imports—and America is an even younger industrial nation than 
Germany. What particularly struck the German Secretary of State 
in the case of America is the feature which we have indicated in the 
case of Germany, the absolute growth in industries and the compara- 
tive decline in agriculture. He pointed out that between 1890 and 
1897 the American exports of manufactures had increased from 17°87 
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to 26:87 per cent. of the whole export trade, whilst the exports of 
agricultural products had decreased from 74:51 to 66-23 per cent. of 
the whole. In 1898 the proportions were 64:8 per cent. agricultural 
and 35:2 per cent. industrial products. And still further, the 
American imports of foreign (including German) manufactures have 
materially declined since 1890. The American imports from Germany 
were $99,000,000 in 1893 and only $94,000,000 in 1896. They 
jumped up again to $111,000,000 in 1897 owing to the tremendous 
shipments of bounty-fed sugar, but these shipments dropped in 1898 
in consequence of the barrier of countervailing duties, and in that 
year the American imports from Germany declined to $70,000,000. 
On the other hand the American exports to Germany increased from 
$86,000,000 in 1890 to $155,000,000 in 1898, and the increase was 
not only in raw cotton, petroleum, copper, wood, tobacco, and other 
natural products, but also in iron and steel, boots and shoes, and other 
manufactures. Our own engineering industry is often taunted with 
the growth of German competition, but the German Reichstag has 
been treated to a serious warning on the subject of American com- 
petition (especially in bicycles) in departments of industry in which 
the Germans ought to be without rivals. Let those who are afraid of 
the German bogey take comfort from this. 

The growth of a naval policy in Germany has received more atten- 
tion from publicists than the growth of the German mercantile marine. 
We need not stop to discuss whether it is wise for Germany to aim at 
being a first-class Naval Power. The fact is that her development as 
an ocean-carrier and coloniser compels her to increase her naval 
strength. The two largest merchant fleets in the world are now sailed 
under the German flag, and these fleets have lately been, and are still 
being, increased. In effective sea-tonnage Germany now ranks next, 
though Jongo interrallo, to Great Britain. The United States may 
have a larger registered tonnage, but a considerable proportion of it 
is in sailing vessels, and another large proportion is on the Great 
Lakes, and does not come into the international competition at all. 
Germany has but a limited seaboard and few ports in proportion to her 
territorial area, but the development of her maritime enterprise is not 
the least striking feature in the economic expansion of the Empire. 
The advent of the age of iron destroyed the old North German wooden 
shipbuilding industry. With the age of steel has come a new birth, 
and Germany is now building vessels for half-a-dozen other countries 
besides herself. It is true that she has still to come to us for some 
of her first-class liners, and for some of our discarded liners to do her 
ocean tramping, but she aims at being entirely self-supporting in the 
matter of ocean tonnage. There is no reason why she should not be, 
with the mechanical genius of her people, the intelligence of her 
workmen, and her own coal and iron resources. The finest specimens of 
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marine architecture and mechanical skill are to be found in the Trans- 
atlantic trade, and several of the most noteworthy of these are the 
products of German shipyards. These German lines, of course, are 
subsidised, but they have to render services in return for their sub- 
sidies, and it is doubtful if they receive more proportionally than 
Great Britain pays for similar services. They do, however, receive 
State assistance in the way of preferential railway rates on inward 
and outward cargo, and they are required to give a preference to the 
goods of German shippers. 

German shipbuilding received a great impetus by the passing of 
the Naval Bill of 1898. But German shipbuilding was bound to 
develop irrespective of any such impetus. The Germans were not 
the people to sit quietly whilst magnificent ocean steamers were 
being built for their mail lines by British shipbuilders. There are 
at least half-a-dozen German yards capable of turning out work 
equal to that of the best British yards. It is true that the Germans 
themselves acknowledge that, so far, they have been behind us in 
respect of rapidity and cost of construction. But year by year they 
have been reducing their disadvantage, aided by the State, which 
grants special railway rates on all German material required for ship- 
building, and exempts from duties all foreign material imported for 
the same purpose, with greater wisdom than the Americans have yet 
shown. But Germany will soon not need to import any shipbuild- 
ing material at all, for the iron and steel industries of the country 
are now hardly of less importance than our own, not merely in 
respect of productivity, but also of proficiency. At the'shipbuilding 
yard which Krupp recently established at Kiel will be built men-of- 
war of the latest type, constructed throughout and entirely armed 
and equipped with material produced in Germany. 

But, again, let us beware of exaggerating the importance of the 
German competition. While the development in shipbuilding and 
in shipping has been as we have said, the pace has already begun to 
slacken. ‘The shipyards are by no means so well supplied with 
orders as they were a year ago; for while the wants of the big 
steamship companies are now pretty well supplied, no new demand 
for merchant shipping is appearing. And German shipbuilders, we 
believe, do not claim that they have made any advance in the science 
and practice of shipbuilding over the foremost British builders, 
whose types and methods they faithfully retain. 

To cope with the growing maritime trade, Hamburg has, since 
joining the Zollverein, spent £15,000,000, Altona has spent £460,000, 
Bremen and Bremerhafen have spent £5,700,000, Geestemunde bas 
spent £800,000, Danzig has spent £400,000, and Stettin has spent 
about £2,000,000, in improving and extending harbour accommo- 
dation for shipping. 
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The first Subsidy Bill, passed in 1885, granted mail subsidies to the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd Company for fast steamer services to the Medi- 
terranean, to Eastern Asia, and to Australia. In 1890 subsidies were 
granted to the Hamburg East African Company for postal services 
to Delagoa Bay, vid Suez, Aden, Zanzibar, and Mozambique. In 
1898 the subsidies to the Norddeutscher Lloyd were extended to 
enable them to establish weekly services with China, Japan, the 
Straits, Australia, and the East generally. All these subsidies are 
conditional upon all new ships for the service being built in Germany, 
of German material, and burning German coal. With and without 
such State aids the great lines between Hamburg and Bremen 
and North and South America have grown and flourished, and the 
value of the German fleet of merchant steamers must now exceed 
£20,000,000 sterling. Yet in 1871 Germany had only 81,994 tons of 
steamers, probably worth not more than £1,000,000 sterling. The 
growth in shipbuilding is not less remarkable. We have not the 
figures for 1871, but in 1882 there were 22,500 men employed in 
German shipyards; in 1895, 35,330; and in 1898 the number was 
computed at about 50,000. 

It is time, perhaps, that some protest were made against the spirit 
of Little Englandism that pervades the reports of British diplomatic 
and consular officers abroad. These gentlemen, when called upon to 
report to the Foreign Office concerning the condition of British in- 
terests or the growth of foreign competition in their districts, almost 
invariably meet the demand by dancing upon the British trader. 
There would be something touching, were it not ludicrous, in the 
unanimity of the desire of British consular agents to write the 
British merchant down an ass. Take the Blue Book of last year 
on ‘‘ Foreign Trade Competition.” One finds it gravely set forth 
there, by consul after consul, the majority of whom, perhaps, know 
as much about practical commerce as they do about Sanskrit, that we 
are losing ground in foreign markets because the British trader does 
not know his own business. That is what it amountsto. Thus, to 
summarise the conclusions of the consuls in the words of Mr. Bate- 
man, of the Commercial Department of the Board of Trade, the 
causes which are placing British trade at a disadvantage against 
foreign competition are :— 

‘J. The disinclination of British traders (a) to supply a cheaper class of goods, 
(b) to be content with a small order at first, (c) to study a customer’s wishes, (d) 
to adopt the metric system in calculation of weight, cost, &c., (¢) to grant credit 
facilities, II. The scarcity of British commercial travellers in comparison with 
those of other nationalities, their ignorance of the language of the countries they 
visit, and the endeavour to supply their place by a lavish distribution of cata- 
logues and other matter printed in English only.' III. The inferiority to the Ger- 
man and American methods of packing. IV. The additional cost of goods caused 
by the high rates of freight on British lines of steamers. V. The frequency of 
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strikes in the United Kingdom tending to cause uncertainty in the delivery of 
orders. VI. The development of technical education in Germany and the greater 
attention paid in schools to modern languages, added to the system of sending 
young Germans all over the world to acquire a practical knowledge of the lan- 
guage, business habits, &c., of other countries, by means of which they are after- 
wards able to compete with those countries with a greater chance of success.” 


Now we do not propose to deal in detail with the charges of this 
extensive libel, for they are not supported by any evidence worth the 
name. The consuls report on the scarcity or non-existence of 
British commercial travellers because these gentlemen do not report 
themselves to the consulates. They have something better to do. 
But as they do not reveal themselves in person to the consuls, they 
are non-existent in the consular mind. That mind seems to find it 
difficult to assimilate the supposition that the business which the 
British trader allows to go past him may not be worth the having. 
He goes to seek profit, not to fight a foreign-trade battle for his 
country. And he knows a great deal better than the consuls do how 
much money has been lost by his predecessors, and may be lost by 
his competitors, in the matter of “ credit facilities.” Of course the 
British trader has all the defects of his qualities and the short- 
comings of his race. Probably he has too often repeated the 
national error of underrating the enemy. Undoubtedly he has 
inherited a certain amount of assurance, which, at times looks un- 
commonly like trade arrogance, from the long commercial supremacy 
of his country. But he is certainly not a fool, as these consular 
reports would make him out to be. 

In this Blue Book the consular agents survey, with official eye, 
commercial mankind from China to Peru. But so little sense of 
proportion has the Department which arranges them, in order to form 
a homily upon them, that more space is allotted, for instance, to 
Tonga than to Mexico. Probably not one man in ten knows, or 
cares, where Tonga is. But what says the insular oracle ? 


“Quantity and quality is what the people of these islands want, and British 
manufacturers must, if they wish to retain this or any other market, make things 
of the quality their customers wish to have, instead of sending goods which they 
consider their clients should, if they are sensible, require . . . but how can the 
manufacturer know what is required, for although the Consulate is inundated 
with price-lists, &c., no traveller from Great Britain has been to Tonga for the 
last eleven years,” 


Good heavens! What an insult to King George, the King of 
Tonga, who, on the outbreak of the Franco-German war, issued a 
solemn proclamation of neutrality, and whose kingdom has been 
“ administered ” for a generation by a Methodist missionary. What 
is the whole trade of his kingdom worth ? Evidently not enough to 
cover the expenses of the enterprising bagman who went there eleven 
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years ago and found no inducement to go back. Our consular 
mentor omits to say that the trade of Tonga was one of the South 
Sea monopolies of the Godeffroys, yet in the Blue Book the case of 
Tonga is cited as an example of adverse foreign trade competition ! 
And Tonga was cheerfully ceded to us last year by the Germans, as 
part of the Samoan arrangement, because they found it not worth 
keeping ! 

As against the British consul’s views of the British trader and of 
foreign trade (of which he knows little or nothing) one should 
put the British trader’s view of the British consul. Take first, 
however, the following from the correspondent of a trade journal about 
Germans in the Levant :— 


“‘Germany, Belgium, Austria and France, but chiefly Germany, have made a 
progress that is astounding in all articles in Turkey, but more particularly in 
Smyrna; German commission houses literally “swarm” in the place; the 
German consular offices have a complete exhibition of German manufactures ; 
the German consular oflicers work night and day, advising, heiping, guiding, the 
German travellers who flock regularly in large numbers, and everything is done 
in an admirable manner and means, to further the interests of the German 
manufacturer and exporter. The same, but in a lesser degree, applies to the 
Austrian and Belgian consular authorities.” 


Now this reads beautifully and leads to the impression that the 
German consular service is not only perfect, but gives perfect satisfac- 
tion. Not so. The following is from a memorial from the Associa- 
tion of German Bicycle Manufacturers : 


“Tt is a well-known fact that American consuls display at all times great 
activity and energy in developing foreign trade, and opening new markets for 
the products of American industry. To these well-applied consular efforts is 
due the success with which American manufacturers have been enabled to intro- 
duce bicycles in such large quantities into Germany, thereby flooding our markets. 
It is especially well known that the American consul stationed at Frankfort is, 
and has been, doing everything in his power to introduce American bicycles into 
Germany, and to his persistent effort is mainly due the foothold they have 
obtained in that country. Not only in Germany is the activity of the American 
consuls noticeable, but in all countries of the world they display great energy in 
promoting the commercial interests of their country. Our East Indian corre- 
spondent informs us that the same activity prevails there. It has, therefore, 
occurred to us that by a joint movement we might induce the authorities to take 
the proper steps to cause our German consuls to work in the same manner as 
their American colleagues. . . . It is a well-known fact that German consuls could 
de more useful to the industrial interests of their country, and it is also an estab- 
lished fact that these officers take the attitude that any attention to commercial 
affairs is in no way part of their duty.” 


In the United States consular reports, again, we find the American 
consuls commenting on the enterprise and energy of both British 
and German traders, and making the same complaint as do British 
consuls of being inundated .with useless trade catalogues. The 
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traders and consuls of all three nations seem thus to be tarred with 
the same stick. 

Thank heaven! then—if “we are fools and slight,” in the matter 
of foreign trade competition, we have at least the consolation of know- 
ing that our sins and shortcomings are shared by our greatest rivals. 
We do not want to see the consular agents of Great Britain acting 
as “drummers ’”’ for every manufacturer or trader without the energy 
or enterprise or means to make a foreign connection for himself; 
but we do not want them to be for ever belittling their countrymen 
commercially, as Little Englanders in Parliament and the press are 
ever doing politically. It will be a bad look-out for British trade 
when it has to depend on the pushing of political agents. At the 
same time, these political agents can be of much more real service to 
trade than they have yet been, if they will confine themselves to the 
record and transmission of only well-authenticated facts, and will 
refrain from attempting to teach men of commerce how to carry on 
their businesses. 

It is a foclish error to suppose that all increase of German trade 
must be at our expense. The world is ever growing and commerce 
is ever expanding. Industrially we could not have kept pace with the 
expansion. And thus Germany has, as a natural result of national tem- 
perament and political unification, come to be one of the leading factors 
in the industrial and commercial world. Thereis no doubt about 
the reality and vigour of the competition that she has brought to 
bear against us in Europe and in distant lands, even in our own 
colonies. And there is no doubt about the folly of preserving 
(in England) the popular superstition that everything “made in 
Germany ” is rubbish. German trash abounds, of course, but are 
“ Yorkshire shoddy ” and “ Brummagem goods ” altogether unknown 
articles of trade? To reach our customers Germany had to imitate 
our fabrics ; to tempt our customers to buy she had to offer at lower 
prices; to sell cheaper she had to make inferior quality. And it so 
happens that there is a larger market in the world for what is cheap 
and showy than for what is dear and substantial. Now Germany 
has occupied a large part of that wide market without injuring us 
much. But she has done more. She has acquired a skill and taste 
in manufacturing that enables her to turn out goods of the highest 
perfection. Let us no longer lay the flattering unction to our 
souls that Germany cannot make most things worth making as well 
as we can make them. If she goes on making and selling cheap 
trash it is because some people find it profitable to do so, not because 
the nation at large is not capable of better things. It was an evil 
day for British traders in foreign countries when the Merchandise 
Marks Act became law, for the effect of it was just to show their 
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customers where to go for what they wanted. This Act has cost us 
much business as merchants and carriers, and has brought us none 
as manufacturers. What does the foreign or colonial buyer care 
whether an article is made in Germany or made in Timbuctoo so long 
as it serves his purpose and suits his pocket? He never knew, until 
the Merchandise Marks Act told him, that many things he had been 
accustomed to receive from British shippers by British ships were 
“made in Germany.” And thus an Act which was designed as a 
protection to home producers has served as an advertisement for 
foreign manufacturers. This is a little fact that should not be lost 
sight of when complaint is made of the present keenness of German 
competition in markets once all, or nearly all, our own. 

Another thing which has helped, more than has yet been fully 
recognised, German competition in certain markets in recent years— 
at all events in the silver using countries—has been the decline in the 
price of silver and the consequent restriction in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. To people with a depreciated currency, the temptation 

was great to buy where they could get, or appeared to get, more for 
their money, and to ignore comparisons of quality and “other condi- 
tions. The Germans were quick to take advantage of this economic 
phase in developing their trade, with South America in particular : 
but it is doubtful if it has paid them, and wherein is the advantage 
of an extensive export trade that does not pay? We know that the 
large export sugar trade of Germany is regarded as a very irksome 
burden indeed by that nation at large. 

We have spoken of the change in the economic condition of Ger- 
many accompanying the development of foreign commerce—of the 
decline of agriculture pari passv, or, at all events, simultaneously with 
the growth of industries. But there has been a further change in the 
tremendous increase of joint-stock undertakings in industrial enter-. 
prises. There seems little doubt, not only that these enterprises have: 
been overdone, but also that they have created, or, at all events, 
encouraged, a speculative spirit amongst the trading classes that is by 
no means wholesome. All is not gold that glitters—either in a 
bank’s coffers, a company’s balance-sheet, or a country’s export list. 
A careful consideration of the commercial and financial position of 
Germany leads to this conclusion, that whilst the economic develop- 
ment has been natural and inevitable, the industrial expansion has 
been too rapid. Like a youth growing too quickly, the country has 
overshot its strength. If the pace of development is not abated there 
will come soon a period of exhaustion and collapse. There will come 
also a rise in the level of wages and of the standard of living—both 
now lower than our own—not to be reached, probably, without some 
of the Sturm und Drang of industrial warfare through which Great 
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Britain herself has passed. We are inclined to believe, therefore, that 
German competition with us in the world’s markets has reached its 
high-water mark. 

On the other hand, the real strength of the industrial competition 
of America has yet to be felt. The measure designed to revive the 
American mercantile marine did not pass through last Congress, but 
some measure of the sort will certainly become law within the next 
four years if the Republicans are confirmed in power. Even now 
American manufacturers are sending shipbuilding material to this 
country, not at a sacrifice and merely to lighten their stocks, but at 
remunerative prices. America has obtained and will retain the lead 
as the greatest iron and steel producer in the world. And as such 
she is compelled both to increase her home market by shipbuilding 
and to obtain foreign markets. As for American coal, it has certainly 
come to stay in Europe, though it may cease to come to Great Britain 
when our own inflated industry is restored to a normal condition. It 
is not necessary, however, for American coal to come into our ports in 
order to make a serious inroad upon our foreign trade. But America, 
like Germany, has still her real labour troubles to come. 

Bensamin Tayror. 
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THE SATURNALIA AND KINDRED FESTIVALS.’ 


Ir is a remarkable fact that many peoples in many parts of the world 
have been used to observe an annual period of licence, when the cus- 
tomary restraints of law and morality are thrown aside, when the 
whole population give themselves up to extravagant mirth and jollity, 
and when the darker passions find a vent which would never be 
allowed them in the more staid and sober course of ordinary life. 
Such outbursts of the pent-up forces of human nature, too often 
degenerating into wild orgies of lust and crime, occur most commonly 
at the end of the year, and are frequently associated, as I have had 
occasion to point out elsewhere, with one or other of the agricultural 
seasons, especially with the time of sowing or of harvest. Now, of all 
these periods of licence the one which is best known, and which in 
modern languages has given its name to the rest, is the Saturnalia. 
This famous festival fell in December, the last month of the Roman 
year, and was popularly supposed to commemorate the merry reign of 
Saturn, the god of sowing and of husbandry, who lived on earth lon 
, g y> 

ago as a righteous and beneficent king of Italy, drew the rude and 
scattered dwellers on the mountains together, taught them to till the 
ground, gave them laws, and ruled in peace. His reign was the 
fabled Golden Age; the earth brought forth abundantly ; no sound 
of war or discord troubled the happy world ; no baleful love of lucre 
worked like poison in the blood of the industrious and contented 
peasantry. Slavery and private property were alike unknown; all 
men had all things in common. At last the good god, the kindly 
king, vanished suddenly ; but his memory was cherished to distant 
ages, shrines were reared in his honour, and many hills and high 
places in Italy bore his name.? Yet the bright tradition of his reign 
was crossed by a dark shadow: his altars are said to have been 
stained with the blood of human victims, for whom a more merciful 
age afterwards substituted effigies.* Of this gloomy side of the god’s 

(1) This, and a subsequent article under the same title, form a new section in the 
forthcoming second edition of my book, The Golden Bough. I must refer readers to the 
book for detailed evidence on a number of points which are only alluded to here. 

(2) Virgil, Aen. viii. 319-327, with the comments of Servius ; Ovid, Fasti, i. 233 sqq. ; 
Lucian, Saturnalia, 7; Macrobius, Sat. i. 7. 21-26; Justin, xliii. 1. 3-5; Aurelius 
Victor, O,igo gentis Romane, 8; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, dAntiguit. Rom. i. 34. On 
Saturn and the Saturnalia see especially Preller, Rémische Mythologie,> ii. 10 sgq. A 
good account of the Saturnalia, based on the texts of the classical writers, is given by 
Dezobry (Rome au siécle d’ Auguste’, iii. 143 sqq.). The name Saturn seems to be etymo- 
logically akin to satus and satio, *‘a sowing”’ or ‘ planting.” 

(3) Dionysius Halicarn. Ant. Rom. i. 38; Macrobius, Sat.i. 7.31; Lactantius, i. 21 ; 
Arnobius, ii. 68. 
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religion there is little or no trace in the descriptions which ancient 
writers have left us of the Saturnalia. Feasting and revelry and all the 
mad pursuit of pleasure are the features that seem to have especially 
marked this carnival of antiquity, as it went on for seven days in the 
streets and public squares and houses of ancient Rome, from the 17th 
to the 23rd of December.’ But no feature of the festival is more 
remarkable, nothing in it seems to have struck the ancients them- 
selves more than the licence granted to slaves at this time. The 
distinction between the free and the servile classes was temporarily 
abolished. The slave might rail at his master, intoxicate himself like 
his betters, sit down at table with them, and not even a word of 
reproof would be administered to him for conduct which at any other 
season might be punished with stripes, imprisonment, or death.” 
Nay, more, masters actually changed places with their slaves and 
waited on them at table; and not till the serf had done eating and 
drinking was the board cleared and dinner set for his master. So 
far was this inversion of ranks carried, that each household became 
for a time a mimic republic, in which the high offices of state were 
discharged by the slaves, who gave their orders and laid down the 
law as if they were indeed invested with all the dignity of the con- 
sulship, the pratorship, and the bench.‘ Like the pale reflection of 
power thus accorded to bondsmen at the Saturnalia was the mock 
kingship for which freemen cast lots at the same season. The person 
on whom the lot fell enjoyed the title of king, and issued commands 
of a playful and ludicrous nature to his temporary subjects. One of 
them he might order to mix the wine, another to drink, another to 
sing, another to dance, another to speak in his own dispraise, another 
to carry a flute-girl on his back round the house.° 

Now, when we remember that the liberty allowed to slaves at this 
festive season was supposed to be an imitation of the state of society 
in Saturn’s time, and that in general the Saturnalia passed for nothing 
more or less than a temporary revival or restoration of the reign 
of that merry monarch, we are tempted to surmise that the mock 
king, who presided over the revels, may have originally represented 
Saturn himself. The conjecture is strongly confirmed, if not estab- 
lished, by a very curious and interesting account of the way in which 
the Saturnalia was celebrated by the Roman soldiers stationed on the 

(1) For the general dissipation of the Saturnalia see Seneca, Fpist. 18; for the seven 
days of the popular festival see Martial, xiv. 72. 2; Macrobius, Sat. i. 10.2; Lucian, 
Saturnalia, 21. 

(2) Horace, Sat. ii. 7. 4 sg. ; Macrobius, Sat. i. 7. 26; Justin, xliii. 1. 4; Plutarch, 
Sulla, 18; Lucian, Saturnalia, 5, 7. 

(3) Macrobius, Sat. i. 12. 7, i. 24. 23; Solinus, i. 35; Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, 
iii. 15; Athenaeus, xiv. p. 6395; Dio Cassius, lx. 19. 

(4) Seneca, Epist. 47. 14. Compare Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 23. 

(5) Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 15; Arrian, Epicteti Dissert. i. 25. 8; Lucian, Saturnalia, 4. 
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Danube in the reign of Maximian and Diocletian. The account is 
preserved in a narrative of the martyrdom of St. Dasius, which has 
lately been unearthed from a Greek manuscript in the Paris library, 
and published by Professor Franz Cumont of Gand. Two briefer 
descriptions of the event and of the custom are contained in manu- 
scripts at Milan and Berlin ; one of them had already seen the light 
in an obscure volume printed at Urbino in 1727, but its importance 
for the history of the Roman religion, both ancient and modern, 
appears to have been overlooked until Professor Cumont drew the 
attention of scholars to all three narratives by publishing them 
together a few years ago.’ According to these narratives, which have 
all the appearance of being authentic, and of which the longest is 
probably based on official documents, the Roman soldiers at Duros- 
tolum, in Lower Moesia, celebrated the Saturnalia year by year in 
the following manner. Thirty days before the festival they chose by 
lot from amongst themselves a young and handsome man, who was 
then clothed in royal attire to resemble Saturn. Thus arrayed and 
attended by a multitude of soldiers he went about in public with full 
licence to indulge his passions and to taste of every pleasure, however 
base and shameful. But if his reign was merry, it was short and 
ended tragically; for when the thirty days were up and the festival 
of Saturn had come, he cut his own throat on the altar of the god 
whom he personated.? In the year a.p. 303 the lot fell upon the 
Christian soldier Dasius, but he refused to play the part of the heathen 
god and soil his last days by debauchery. The threats and argu- 
ments of his commanding officer Bassus failed to shake his constancy, 
and accordingly he was beheaded, as the Christian martyrologist 
records with minute accuracy, at Durostolum, by the soldier John, 
on Friday the twentieth day of November, being the twenty-fourth 
day of the moon, at the fourth hour. 

This account sets in a new and lurid light the office of the King of 
the Saturnalia, the ancient Lord of Misrule, who presided over the 
winter revels at Rome in the time of Horace and of Tacitus. It 
seems to prove that his business had not always been that of a mere 
harlequin or merry-andrew, whose only care was that the revelry 
should run high and the fua grow fast and furious, while the fire 
blazed and crackled on the hearth, while the streets swarmed with 

(1) ‘* Les Actes de 8. Dasius,’’ Analecta Bollandiana, xvi. (1897), pp. 5-16. I have to 
thank Prof. Cumont for courteously sending me a copy of this important paper. The 
bearing of the new evidence on the Saturnalia has been further discussed by Messrs. 
Parmentier and Cumont (“Le roi des Saturnales,” Rerue de Philologie, xxi. (1897), 
pp. 143-153). 

(2) The phrase of the Paris MS. is ambiguous (roi¢ dvwytpotc kai pvoapotg etdwXore 
mpoocexspitey éavroy orovdny, advaworpevocg bro payaipac); but the other two versions 
say plainly that the mock king perished by his own hand (péA\ovra iavriv imiogpata 
rp Bapy rod Kpévov, Berlin MS. ; éavrév tmogatar airoytipwe ry Kody, Milan MS.). 
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festive crowds, and through the clear frosty air, far away to the north, 
Soracte showed his coronal of snow. When we compare this comic 
monarch of the gay, the civilised metropolis with his grim counter- 
part of the rude camp on the Danube, and when we remember the 
long array of similar figures, ludicrous yet tragic, who in other ages 
and in other lands, wearing mock crowns and wrapt in sceptred palls, 
have played their little pranks for a few brief hours or days, then 
passed before their time to a violent death, we can hardly doubt that 
in the King of the Saturnalia at Rome, as he is depicted by classical 
writers, we see only a feeble emasculated copy of that original, whose 
strong features have been fortunately preserved for us by the obscure 
author of the Martyrdom of St. Dasius. In other words, the mar- 
tyrologist’s account of the Saturnalia agrees so closely with the 
accounts of similar rites elsewhere, which could not possibly have 
been known to him, that the substantial accuracy of his description 
may be regarded as established; and further, since the custom of 
putting a mock king to death as a representative of a god cannot have 
grown out of a practice of appointing him to preside over a holiday 
revel, whereas the reverse may very well have happened, we are 
justified in assuming that in an earlier and more barbarous age it was 
the universal practice in ancient Italy, wherever the worship of Saturn 
prevailed, to choose a man who played the part and enjoyed all the 
traditionary privileges of Saturn for a season, and then died, whether 
by his own or another’s hand, whether by the knife or the fire or on 
the gallows-tree, in the character of the good god who gave his life 
for the world. In Rome itself and other great towns the growth of 
civilisation had probably mitigated this cruel custom long before the 
Augustan age, and transformed it into the innocent shape it wears in 
the writings of the few classical writers who bestow a passing notice 
on the holiday King of the Saturnalia. But in remoter districts the 
older and sterner practice may long have survived ; and even if after 
the unification of Italy the barbarous usage was suppressed by the 
Roman government, the memory of it would be handed down by the 
peasants and would tend from time to time, as still happens with the 
lowest forms of superstition among ourselves, to lead to a recrudescence 
of the practice, especially among the rude soldiery on the outskirts of 
the empire over whom the once iron hand of Rome was beginning to 
relax its grasp." 


(1) The opinion that at Rome a man used to be sacrificed at the Saturnalia cannot 
be regarded as in itself improbable, when we remember that down apparently to the 
establishment of Christianity a human victim was slaughtered every year at Rome in 
honour of Latian Jupiter. Sce Tertullian, Apologeticus, 9, Contra Gnosticos Scorpiace, 
7; Minucius Felix, Octavius, 22 and 60; Lactantius, i. 21 ; Porphyry, De abstinentia, 
ii. 56. We may conjecture that at first the sacrifice took place on the top of the 
Alban Mountain, and was offered to Saturn, to whom, as we have seen, high places 
were sacred. 
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The resemblance between the Saturnalia of ancient and the Car- 
nival of modern Italy has been often remarked ; but in the light of 
all the facts we may well ask whether the resemblance does not 
amount to identity. It is well known that in Italy, Spain, and 
France, that is, in the countries where the influence of Rome has 
been deepest and most lasting, a conspicuous feature of the Carnival 

P 8) P 

is a burlesque figure personifying the festive season, which after a 
short career of glory and dissipation is publicly shot, burnt, or other- 
wise destroyed, to the feigned grief or genuine delight of the popu- 
lace. If the view here suggested of the Carnival is correct, this 
grotesque personage is no other than a direct successor of the old 
King of the Saturnalia, the master of the revels, the real man who 
personated Saturn, and, when the revels were over, suffered a real 
death in his assumed character. The King of the Bean on Twelfth 
Night and the mediwval Bishop of Fools, Abbot of Unreason, or 
Lord of Misrule, are figures of the same sort, and may perhaps have 
had a similar origin.’ 

As the Carnival is always held on the last three days before the 
beginning of Lent, its date shifts somewhat from year to year, but 
it invariably falls either in February or March. Now, if the Satur- 
nalia, like many other seasons of licence, was always observed at the 
end of the old year or the beginning of the new one, it must, like 
the Carnival, have been originally held in February or March at the 
time when March was the first month of the Roman year. So strong 
and persistent are the conservative instincts of the peasantry in 
respect to old custom, that it would be no matter for surprise if, in 

(1) As to the King of the Bean, see Boemus, Mores, leges, et ritus omnium gentium 
(Lyons, 1541), p. 222; Brand, Popular Antiquities, i. 21 sqgg.; Cortet, Fetes religieuses, 
p. 29 sgqg. As to the Bishop of Fools, Abbot of Unreason, Lord of Misrule, &c., sce 
Brand, op. cit. i. 497 sqq.; Bérenger-Féraud, Superstitions et Survivances, iv. 4 sqq. A 
clue to the original functions of the King of the Bean on Twelfth Night is perhaps 
furnished by the popular belief that the weather for the ensuing twelve months wes 
determined by the weather of the twelve days from Christmas to Twelfth Day, the 
weather of each particular month being prognosticated from that of one particular day 
(Brand, op. cit. i. 28). May we conjecture that the King of the Bean formerly reigned 
during these twelve days, and that one of the chief functions was to perform magica} 
ceremonies for ensuring good weather throughout the coming year? It is at least. 
noticeable that the number twelve meets us often in the present line of inquiry. In 
Gloucestershire on the eve of the Twelfth Day the farm servants used to assemble in a 
cornfield and kindle twelve fires in a row, round the largest of which they drank to the 
health of their master and the success of the harvest (Pennant, ‘‘ Tour in Scotland,” in 
Pinkerton'’s Voyages and Travels, iii. 49; Brand, op. cit. i. 33, compare 28). In Ireland 
on the same day ‘they use to set up as high as they can a sieve of oats, and in it a 
dozen of candles set round, and in the centre one larger, all lighted’ (Sir Henry Piers, 
quoted by Brand, op. cit. i. p. 25). We shall see presently that at Athens the festival 
of Cronus—the Greek Saturn—fell on the twelfth day of the month Hecatombacon, 
and that a cake with twelve knobs was offered to him. In the ritual of ancient India 
there was a festival or sacred period of twelve days or nights (Drddasdha), on which, 


apparently, the fortune and the crops of the year were supposed in some measure to 
depend. See A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Opfer und Zauber, p. 5 sq. 
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rural districts of Italy, the ancient festival continued to be celebrated 
at the ancient time long after the change of the calendar had shifted 
the official celebration of the Saturnalia in the towns from February 
to December. Latin Christianity, which struck at the root of official 
or civic paganism, has always been tolerant of its rustic cousins, the 
popular festivals and ceremonies which, unaffected by political and 
religious revolutions, by the passing of empires and of gods, have 
been carried on by the people with but little change from time imme- 
morial, and represent in fact the original stock from which the state 
religions of classical antiquity were comparatively late offshoots. 
Thus it may very well have come about that while the new faith 
stamped out the Saturnalia in the towns, it suffered the original 
festival, disguised by a difference of date, to linger unmolested in the 
country ; and so the old feast of Saturn, under the modern name of 
the Carnival, has reconquered the cities, and goes on merrily under 
the eye and with the sanction of the Catholic Church. 

The opinion that the Saturnalia originally fell in February or the 
beginning of March receives some support from the circumstance that 
the festival of the Matronalia, at which mistresses feasted their slaves 
just as masters did theirs at the Saturnalia, always continued to be 
held on the first of March, even when the Roman year began with 
January.’ It is further not a little recommended by the consideration 
that this date would be eminently appropriate for the festival of 
Saturn, the old Italian god of sowing and planting. It has always 
been a puzzle to explain why such a festival should have been held 
at midwinter; but on the present hypothesis the mystery vanishes. 
With the Italian farmer February and March were the great season 
of the spring sowing and planting ;* nothing could be more natural 
than that the husbandman should inaugurate the season with the 
worship of the deity to whom he ascribed the function of quickening 
the seed. Further, the orgiastic character of the festival is readily 
explained from the superstitious beliefs of the primitive husbandman. 
It can be shown that between the sower and the seed there is com- 
monly supposed to exist a sympathetic connection of such a nature 
that his conduct directly affects and can promote or retard the growth 
of the crops. What wonder, then, if the simple farmer imagined 
that by cramming his belly, by swilling and guzzling just before 
he proceeded to sow his fields, he thereby imparted additional 


(1) Macrobius, Sat. i. 12. 7; Solinus, i. 35, p. 13, ed. Mommsen (first edition) ; 
Joannes Lydus, De mensidus, iii. 15. On the other hand, we know that the ceremony 
of renewing the laurels, which originally took place on the first of March, was long 
afterwards transferred to the first of January. See Ovid, Fasti, iii. 135 sqq., and 
Macrobius, Sat. i. 12. 6 compared with Geoponica xi. 2. 6, where the note of the com- 
mentator Niclas may be consulted. This transference is strictly analogous to the 
change which I conjecture to have been made in the date of celebrating the Saturnalia. 

(2) See Palladius, De re rustica, books iii. and iv. passim. 
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vigour to the seed? But while his crude philosophy may thus 
have painted gluttony and intoxication in the agreeable colours of 
duties which he owed to himself, to his family, and to the common- 
wealth, it is possible that the zest with which he acquitted himself 
of his obligations may have been whetted by a less comfortable 
reflection. In modern times the indulgence of the Carnival is im- 
mediately followed by the abstinence of Lent; and if the Carnival 
is the direct descendant of the Saturnalia, may not Lent in like 
manner be merely the continuation, under a thin disguise, of a 
period of temperance which was annually observed, from super- 
stitious motives, by Italian farmers long before the Christian era ? 
Direct evidence of this, so far as I am aware, is not forthcoming ; 
but a practice of abstinence from fleshly lusts has been observed by 
various peoples as a sympathetic charm to foster the growth of the 
seed ;' and such an observance would be an appropriate sequel to the 
Saturnalia, if that festival was indeed, as I conjecture it to have 
been, originally held in spring as a religious or magical preparation 
for sowing and planting. In Burma a similar fast, which a recent 
writer calls the Buddhist Lent, is observed for three months every 
year while the ploughing and sowing of the fields go forward ; and 
the custom is believed to be far older than Buddhism, which has 
merely given it a superficial tinge like the veneer of Christianity, 
which, if I am right, has overlaid an old heathen observance in 
Lent. This Burmese Lent, we are told, covers the rainy season from 
the full moon of July to the full moon of October. ‘This is the 
time to plough, this is the time to sow; on the villagers’ exertions in 
these months depends all their maintenance for the rest of the year. 
Every man, every woman, every child, has hard work of some 
kind or another. And so, what with the difficulties of travelling, 
what with the work there is to do, and what with the custom of 
Lent, every one stays at home. It is the time for prayer, for fasting, 
for improving the soul. Many men during these months will live 
even as the monks live, will eat but before midday, will abstain from 
tobacco. There are no plays during Lent, and there are no mar- 
riages. It is the time for preparing the land for the crop; it is the 
time for preparing the soul for eternity. The congregations on the 
Sundays will be far greater at this time than at any other; there 
will be more thought of the serious things of life.” * 

Beyond the limits of Italy festivals of the same general character 
as the Saturnalia appear to have been held over a considerable area 

(1) Proof of this and of the sympathetic connection supposed to exist between the 
sower and the seed will be adduced in the new edition of my book. 

(2) H. Fielding, The Soul of a People (London, 1898), p. 172 sg. The orthodox ex- 
planation of the custom is that during these three months the Buddha retired toa 


monastery. But ‘“‘ the custom was far older even than that—so old that we do not 
know how it arose. Its origin is lost in the mists of far-away time.” 
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of the ancient world. <A characteristic feature of the Saturnalia, as 
we saw, was an inversion of social ranks, masters changing places with 
their slaves and waiting upon them, while slaves were indulged with 
a semblance not merely of freedom but even of power and office. In 
various parts of Greece the same hollow show of granting liberty to 
slaves was made at certain festivals. Thus at a Cretan festival of 
Hermes the servants feasted and their masters waited upon them. 
The Troezenians observed a certain solemnity lasting many days, 
on one of which the slaves played at dice with the citizens and 
were treated to a banquet by their lords. The Thessalians held a 
great festival called Peloria, which Baton of Sinope identified with 
the Saturnalia, and of which the antiquity is vouched for by a 
tradition that it originated with the Pelasgians. At this festival 
sacrifices were offered to Pelorian Zeus, tables splendidly adorned 
were set out, all strangers were invited to the feast, all prisoners 
released, and the slaves sat down to the banquet, enjoyed full freedom 
of speech, and were served by their masters.’ 

But the Greek festival which appears to have corresponded most 
closely to the Italian Saturnalia was the Cronia or festival of Cronus, 
a god whose barbarous myth and cruel ritual clearly belong to a very 
early stratum of Greek religion, and who was by the unanimous voice 
of antiquity identified with Saturn. We are told that his festival was 
celebrated in most parts of Greece, but especially at Athens, where 
the old god and his wife Rhea had a shrine near the stately, but far 
more modern, temple of Olympian Zeus. A joyous feast, at which 
masters and slaves sat down together, formed a leading feature of the 
solemnity. At Athens the festival fell in the height of summer, on 
the twelfth day of the month Hecatombaeon, which answered nearly 

‘to July; and tradition ran that Cecrops, the first king of Attica, had 
founded an altar in honour of Cronus and Rhea, and had ordained 
that master and man should share a common meal when the harvest 
was got in.? Yet there are indications that at Athens the Cronia 
may once have been a spring festival. or a cake with twelve knobs, 
which perhaps referred to the twelve months of the year, was offered 
to Cronus by the Athenians on the fifteenth day of the month Elaphe- 
bolion, which corresponded roughly to March,* and there are traces of 
a licence accorded to slaves at the Dionysiac festival of the opening 
of the wine-jars, which fell on the eleventh day of the preceding 
month Anthesterion.* At Olympia the festival of Cronus undoubtedly 

(1) Athenaeus, xiv. pp. 6395-640a. 

(2) Macrobius, Sat. i. 7. 37; id., i. 10. 22; Demosthenes, xxiv. 26, p. 708. As to 
the temple of Cronus and Khea, see Pausanias, i. 18. 7; Bekker's Anecdota Graeca, i. 
p. 273, line 20 sq. 

(3) Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, iii. No. 77. 

(4) Aug. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 349, quoting Schol. on Hesiod, Works and Days, 
370. ‘* When the slaves,’’ says Plutarch, ‘‘ feast at the Cronia or go about celebrating 
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occurred in spring ; for here a low but steep hill, now covered with a 
tangled growth of dark holly-oaks and firs, was sacred to him, and on 
its top certain men, who bore the title of kings, offered sacrifice to the 
old god at the vernal equinox in the Elean month Elaphius." 

In this last ceremony, which probably went on year by year long 
before the upstart Zeus had a temple built for himself at the foot of 
the hill, there are two points of special interest, first the date of the 
ceremony, and second the title of the celebrants. First, as to the 
date, the spring equinox, or the twenty-first of March, must have 
fallen so near the fifteenth day of the Athenian month Elaphebolion, 
that we may fairly ask whether the Athenian custom of offering a 
cake to Cronus on that day may not also have been an equinoctial 
ceremony. In the second place, the title of kings borne by the 
sacrificers suggests that they may have personated Cronus himself. 
For, like his Italian counterpart Saturn, the Greek Cronus was 
believed to have been a king who reigned in heaven or on earth 
during the blissful Golden Age, when men passed their days like gods 
without toil or sorrow, when life was a long round of festivity, and 
death came like sleep, sudden but gentle, announced by none of his 
sad forerunners, the ailments and infirmities of age.? Thus the 
analogy of the Olympian Cronia, probably one of the oldest of Greek 
festivals, to the Italian Saturnalia would be very close if originally, 
as I conjecture, the Saturnalia fell in spring and Saturn was per- 
sonated at it, as we have good reason to believe, by a man dressed as a 
king. May we go a step farther and suppose that, just as the man 
who acted King Saturn at the Saturnalia was formerly slain in that 
character, so one of the kings who celebrated the Cronia at Olympia 
not only played the part of Cronus, but was sacrificed, as god and 
victim in one, on the top of the hill? Cronus certainly bore a sinister 
reputation in antiquity. He passed for an unnatural parent who had 
devoured his own offspring, and he was regularly identified by the 
Greeks with the cruel Semitic Baals who delighted in the sacrifice of 
human victims, especially of children.* A legend which savoured 
strongly of infant sacrifice is reported of a shrine that stood at the 
very foot of the god’s own hill at Olympia ;* and a quite unambiguous 
story was told of the sacrifice of a babe to Lycaean Zeus on Mount 
the festival of Dionysus in the country, the shouts they raise and the tumult they 
make in their rude merriment are intolerable’ (Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epi- 
curum, 26). That the original festival of Cronus fell at Athens in Anthesterion is the 
view of Aug. Mommsen (op. cit. pp. 22, 79; Die Feste der Stadt Athen., p. 402). 

(1) Pausanias, vi. 20.1. Compare Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiguit. Rom. i. 34. 
The title of these men (Bacidat) must undoubtedly be equivalent to kings (3acu¢is). 

(2) Hesiod, Works and Days, 111, 169; Plato, Politicus, p. 269a; Diodorus, iii. 61 
v.66; Julian, Convivium, p. 317d (pp. 407, 408 ed. Hertlein) ; ‘“‘ Anonymi Chrono- 
logica,”’ printed in the Bonn edition of Malalas, p. 17. See further M. Mayer’s article 
* Kronos,’’ Roscher’s Lexikon, ii. 1458. 

(8) See M. Mayer, op. ci’. ii. 1501 sgq. (4) Pausanias, vi. 20. 4 sq. 
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Lycaeus in Arcadia, where the worship of Zeus was probably nothing 
but a continuation, under a new name, of the old worship of Cronus, 
and where human victims appear to have been regularly offered down 
to the Christian erat. The Rhodians annually sacrificed a man to 
Cronus in the month Metageitnion ; at a later time they kept a con- 
demned criminal in prison till the festival of the Cronia was come, 
then led him forth outside the gates, made him drunk with wine, and 
cut his throat.” With the parallel of the Saturnalia before our eyes, 
we may surmise that the victim who thus ended his life in a state of 
intoxication at the Cronia may perhaps have personated King Cronus 
himself, the god who reigned in the happy days of old when men had 
nothing to do but to eat and drink and make merry. At least the 
Rhodian custom lends some countenance to the conjecture that formerly 
a human victim may have figured at the sacrifice which the so-called 
kings offered to Cronus on his hill at Olympia. In this connection it 
is to be remembered that a custom of sacrificing the scions of royal 
houses is well attested for some parts of ancient Greece.* If the god 
to whom, or perhaps rather in whose character, the princes were 
sacrificed, was Cronus, it would be natural that the Greeks of a later 
age should identify him with Baal or Moloch, to wkom in like manner 
Semitic kings offered up their children. The Laphystian Zeus of 
Thessaly and Boeotia, like the Lycaean Zeus of Arcadia, was probably 
nothing but the aboriginal deity, commonly known as Cronus, whose 
gloomy rites the Greek invaders suffered the priests of the vanquished 
race to continue after the ancient manner, while they quieted their 
scruples of conscience or satisfied their pride as conquerors by in- 
vesting the bloodthirsty old savage with the name, if not with the 
character, of their own milder deity, the humane and gracious Zeus. 

When we pass from Europe to Asia Minor, from ancient Greece to 
ancient Babylon and the regions where Babylonian influence pene- 
trated, we are still met with festivals which bear the closest resemblance 
to the oldest form of the Italian Saturnalia. Thus the festival of the 
Sacaea was held at Babylon during five days of the month Lous, 
beginning with the sixteenth day of the month. During its continu- 
ance, just as at the Saturnalia, masters and servants changed places, 
the servants issuing orders and the masters obeying them; and in 
each house one of the servants, dressed as a king and bearing the 
title of Zoganes, bore rule over the household. Further, just as at 
the Saturnalia in its original form a man was dressed as King Saturn 
in royal robes, allowed to indulge his passions and caprices to the full, 

(1) Plato, Republic, ix., p. 565de; pseudo-Plato, Minos, p. 315¢; Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 
81; Pausanias, viii. 2 and 38; Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 27; Augustine, De civitate 
dei, xviii. 17. The suggestion that Lycaean Zeus may have been merely a successor 
of Cronus is due to my friend Professor W. Ridgeway. 

(2) Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 54. 

(3) For the evidence I must refer to my forthcoming book. 
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and then put to death, so at the Sacaea a condemned prisoner, who 
probably also bore for the time being the title of Zoganes, was arrayed 
in the king’s attire and suffered to play the despot, to use the king’s 
concubines, and to give himself up to feasting and debauchery with- 
out restraint, only however in the end to be stript of his borrowed 
finery, scourged, and hung or crucified.!’ From Strabo we learn that 
this Asiatic counterpart of the Saturnalia was celebrated in Asia 
Minor wherever the worship of the Persian goddess Anaitis had 
established itself. He describes it as a Bacchic orgy, at which the 
revellers were disguised as Scythians, and men and women drank and 
dallied together by day and night.’ 

As the worship of Anaitis, though of Persian origin, appears to have 
been deeply leavened with coarse elements which it derived from the 
sensual religion of Babylon,® we may perhaps regard Mesopotamia as 
the original home from which the Sacaean festival spread westward 
into other parts of Asia Minor. Now the Sacaean festival, described 
by the Babylonian priest Berosus in the first book of his history of 
Babylon,* has been plausibly identified’ with the great Babylonian 
festival of the New Year called Zakmuk or Zagmuku, which has 
become known to us in recent times through inscriptions. The Baby- 
lonian year began with the spring month of Nisan, which seems to 
have covered the second half of March and the first half of April. 
Thus the New Year festival, which occupied at least the first eleven 
days of Nisan, probably included the spring equinox. It was held 
in honour of Marduk or Merodach, the chief god of Babylon, whose 
great temple in the city formed the religious centre of the solemnity. 
For here, in a splendid chamber of the vast edifice, all the gods were 
believed to assemble at this season under the presidency of Marduk 
for the purpose of determining the fates for the new year, especially 
the fate of the king’s life. The festival was of hoar antiquity, 
for it was known to Gudea, an old king of southern Babylonia who 
flourished about 8.c. 3,000, and it is mentioned in an early account of 
the Great Flood. At a much later period it is repeatedly referred to 
by King Nebuchadnezzar and his successors. Nebuchadnezzar records 
how he built of bricks and bitumen a chapel or altar, “a thing of 
joy and rejoicing,’ for the great festival of Marduk, the lord of the 
gods; and we read of the rich and abundant offerings which were 


* (1) Athenaeus, xiv. p. 639¢ ; Dio Chrysostom, Ov. iv. 69 sg. (vol. i. p. 76 ed. Dindorf). 
From Athenaeus we learn that the festival was described or mentioned by Berosus in 
his first book and by Ctesias in his second. 

(2) Strabo, xi. 8. 5. 

(3) See Ed. Meyer's article ‘‘ Anaitis,’’ in Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rim. 
Mythologie, i. 330 sgqg. 

(4) Athenaeus, xiv. p. 639¢. 

(5) By Bruno Meissner, ‘‘ Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Purimfestes,’’ Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgentindischen Gesellychaft, 1. (1896), pp. 296-301. 
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made by the high priest at this time.’ Unfortunately the notices of 
this Babylonian festival of the New Year which have come down to 
us deal chiefly with its mythical aspect and throw little or no light 
on the mode of its celebration. Hence its identity with the Sacaea 
must remain for the present a more or less probable hypothesis. In 
favour of the hypothesis may be alleged in the first place the resem- 
blance of the names Sacaea and Zoganes to Zakmuk or Zagmuku, and 
in the second place the very significant statement that the fate of the 
king’s life was supposed to be determined by the gods, under the 
presidency of Marduk, at the Zakmuk or New Year’s festival.’ 
When we remember that the central feature of the Sacaea appears to 
have been the saving of the king’s life for another year by the vica- 
rious sacrifice of a criminal on the cross or the gallows, we can under- 
stand that the season was a critical one for the king, and may well 
have been regarded as determining his fate for the ensuing twelve 
months. A difficulty, however, in the way of identifying the Sacaea 
with the Zakmuk arises from the statement of Berosus that the Sacaea 
fell on the sixteenth day of Lous, which was the tenth month of the 
Syro-Macedonian calendar, and appears to have nearly coincided with 
July. Thus if the Sacaea occurred in July and the Zakmuk in 
March, the theory of their identity could not be maintained. But the 
identification of the months of the Syro-Macedonian calendar is a 
matter of some uncertainty; as to the month Lous in particular the 
evidence of ancient writers appears to be conflicting,’ and until we 
have ascertained beyond the reach of doubt when Lous fell at Babylon 
in the time of Berosus, it would be premature to allow much weight 
to the seeming discrepancy in the dates of the two festivals. 

A fresh and powerful argument in favour of the identity of the 
two festivals is furnished by the connection which has been traced 
between both of them and the Jewish feast of Purim.‘ There are 
good grounds for believing that Purim was unknown to the Jews 
until after the exile and that they learned to observe it during their 
captivity in the East. The festival is first mentioned in the book of 

(1) Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, p. 84 sqq.; H. Zimmern, ‘* Zur Frage nach 
dem Ursprunge des Purimfestes,’’ Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, xi. 
(1891), p. 159 sqq. ; A. Jeremias, s.v. ‘‘ Marduk,’’ Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und 
rom. Mythologie, ii. 2347 sg. ; M. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 186, 
677 sgg. According to Jensen's transcription the name of the festival was Zakmuk ; 
the other authorities referred to spell it Zagmuku. 

(2) The statement occurs in an inscription of Nebuchadnezzar. See Jensen, Kos- 
mologie der Babylonier, p. 85. 

(3) See article “ Calendarium,”’ in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
i. 339, 

(4) H. Zimmern, “Zur Frage nach dem Ursprunge des Purimfestes,” Zeitschrift 
fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, xi. (1891), pp. 157-169 ; W. Nowack, Lehrbuch der 
hebrdischen Archdologie, ii. 198 sqgq.; Br. Meissner, ‘‘ Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des 


Purimfestes,” Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 1. (1896), pp. 296- 
301; Fr. Cumont, ‘Le roi des Saturnales,” Revue de Philologie, xxi. (1897), p. 150. 
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Esther, which, by the majority of critics is assigned to the fourth or 
third century B.c.,1 and certainly cannot be older than the Persian 
period, since the scene of the narrative is laid in Susa at the court of 
a Persian king Ahasuerus, whose name appears to be the Hebrew 
equivalent of Xerxes. The next reference to Purim occurs in the 
second book of Maccabees, a work written probably about the begin- 
ning of our era.? Thus from the absence of all notice of Purim in 
the older books of the Bible, we may fairly conclude that the festival 
was instituted or imported at a comparatively late date among the 
Jews. The same conclusion is supported by the book of Esther itself, 
which was manifestly written to explain the origin of the feast and to 
suggest motives for its observance. For, according to the author of 
the book, the festival was established to commemorate the deliverance: 
of the Jews from a great danger which threatened them in Persia 
under the reign of King Xerxes. Thus the opinion of modern 
scholars that the feast of Purim, as celebrated by the Jews, was of late 
date and oriental origin, is borne out by the tradition of the Jews them- 
selves. An examination of that tradition and of the mode of celebrating 
the feast renders it probable that Purim is nothing but a more or less- 
disguised form of the Babylonian festival of the Sacaea or Zakmuk. 
In the first place, the feast of Purim was and is held on the- 

fourteenth and fifteenth days of Adar, the last month of the Jewish 
year, which corresponds roughly to March.* Thus the date agrees. 
nearly, though not exactly, with the date of the Babylonian Zakmuk, 
which fell a fortnight later in the early days of the following month 
Nisan. A trace of the original celebration of Purim in Nisan may 
perhaps be found in the statement that “they cast Pur, that is, the: 
lot, before Haman” in Nisan, the first month of the year. It has. 
been suggested with some plausibility that the Jews may have shifted 
the date of Purim in order that the new and foreign festival might 
not clash with their own old festival of the Passover, which began on 
the fourteenth day of Nisan. Another circumstance which speaks at 
once for the alien origin of Purim and for its identity with Zakmuk 
is its name. The author of the book of Esther derives the name 
Purim from pw, “a lot,”*® but no such word with this signification 
exists in Hebrew, and hence we are driven to look for the meaning 
and etymology of Purim in some other language. A specious theory 
is that the name was derived from an Assyrian word puhru, “an 
assembly,” and referred primarily to the great assembly of the gods 

(1) Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. 452 (fifth edition). 

(2) Maccabees xv. 36. As to the date of this book, see Driver, /.c. 

(3) We know from Josephus (Antiguit. iii. 10. 5) that in the month Nisan, the first 
month of the Jewish year, the sun was in Aries. Now the sun is in Aries from March 


20th or 21st to April 19th or 20th; hence Nisan answers approximately to April, and 
Adar to March. 


(4) Esther iii. 7. (5) Esther iii. 7, ix. 26. 
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which, as we have seen, formed a chief feature of the festival of 
Zakmuk, and was held annually in the temple of Marduk at Babylon 
for the purpose of determining the fates or lots of the new year ;' the 
august assembly appears to have been occasionally, if not regularly, 
designated by the very name pu/v.? On this hypothesis the tradi- 
tional Jewish explanation of the name Purim preserved a genuine 
kernel of historical truth, or at least of mythical fancy, under the 
husk of a verbal error ; for the name, if this derivation of it is correct, 
really signified not “ the lots,” but the assembly for drawing or other- 
wise determining the lots. Another explanation which has been 
offered is “that pir or bir seems to be an old Assyrian word for 
‘stone,’ and that therefore it is possible that the word was also used 
to signify ‘lot,’ like the Hebrew vip, ‘lot,’ which originally, no 
doubt, meant ‘little stone.’”’* Either of these explanations of the 
name Purim, by tracing it back to the New Year assembly of the 
gods at Babylon for settling the lots, furnishes an adequate explana- 
tion of the traditional association of Purim with the casting of lots— 
an association all the more remarkable and all the more likely to be 
ancient because there is nothing to justify it either in the Hebrew 
language or in the Jewish mode of celebrating the festival. When 
to this we add the joyous, nay, extravagant festivity which has 
always been characteristic of Purim and is entirely in keeping with a 
New Year celebration, we may perhaps be thought to have made out 
a fairly probable case for holding that the Jewish feast is derived 
from the Babylonian New Year festival of Zakmuk. Whether the 
Jews borrowed the feast directly from the Babylonians or indirectly 
‘through the Persian conquerors of Babylon is a question which 
deserves to be considered ; but the Persian colouring of the book of 
Esther speaks strongly for the view that Purim came to Israel by way 
of Persia, and this view is confirmed by other evidence, to which I 
shall have to ask the reader’s attention a little later on. 

If the links which bind Purim to Zakmuk are reasonably strong, 
the chain of evidence which connects the Jewish festival with the 
Sacaea is much stronger. Nor is this surprising when we remember 
that, while the popular mode of celebrating Zakmuk is unknown, 
we possess important and trustworthy details as to the manner of 
holding the Sacaea. We have seen that the Sacaea was a wild Bac- 


(1) This is the view of Zimmern (Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, xi. 
(1891), p. 157 sgg.), and it is favoured by Nowack (Lehrbuch der hebriiischen Archdologie, 
ii. 198 89.). 

(2) Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, p. 240 sq. 

(3) The explanation is that of Jensen, quoted by Niéldeke in Encyclopedia Biblica, s.v. 
*« Esther.”’ In Greek, for a similar reason, the word for ‘ pebble ”’ and ‘‘ vote”’ is 
identical (Pijpoc). I have to thank the editors of the Encyclopedia Biblica for their 
kindness in allowing me to see a proof of Prof. Nildeke’s article ‘‘Esther.’”’ The 
volume containing the article has not yet (September, 1900) been published. 
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chanalian revel at which men and women disguised themselves and 
drank and played together in a fashion that was more gay than 
modest. Now this is, or used to be, precisely the nature of Purim. 
The two days of the festival, according to the author of the book of 
Esther, were to be kept for ever as “ days of feasting and gladness, 
and of sending portions one to another, and giftsto the poor.”* And 
this joyous character the festival seems always to have retained. The 
author of a tract in the Talmud lays it down as a rule that at the 
feast of Purim every Jew is bound to drink until he cannot dis- 
tinguish between the words “ Cursed be Haman” and “Blessed be 
Mordecai ’”’; and he tells how on one occasion a certain Rabba drank 
so deep at Purim that he murdered a rabbi without knowing what he 
was about. Indeed Purim has been described as the Jewish Bac- 
chanalia, and we are told that at this season everything is lawful 
which can contribute to the mirth and gaiety of the festival.’ 
Writers of the seventeenth century assert that during the two 
days and especially on the evening of the second day the Jews did 
nothing but feast and drink to repletion, play, dance, sing, and make 
merry; in particular they disguised themselves, men and women 
exchanging clothes, and thus attired ran about like mad, in open 
defiance of the Mosaic law, which expressly forbids men to dress as 
women and women as men.® Among the Jews of Frankfort, who 
inhabited the squalid but quaint and picturesque old street known as 
the Judengasse which many of us still remember, the revelry at 
Purim ran as high as ever in the eighteenth century. The gluttony 
and intoxication began punctually at three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the first day and went on until the whole community seemed to 
have taken leave of their senses. They ate and drank, they frolicked 
and cut capers, they reeled and staggered about, they shrieked, 
yelled, stamped, clattered, and broke each other’s heads with wooden 
hammers till the blood flowed. On the evening of the first day the 
women were allowed, as a special favour, to open their latticed window 
and look into the men’s synagogue, because the great deliverance of 
the Jews from their enemies in the time of King Ahasuerus was said 
to have been effected by a woman. A feature of the festival which 
should not be overlooked was the acting of the story of Esther asa 
comedy, in which Esther, Ahasuerus, Haman, Mordecai, and others 
played their parts after a fashion that sometimes degenerated from 


(1) Esther x. 22. 

(2) Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica (Bale, 1661), pp. 554 sq., 559 sq. 

(3) Buxtorf, op. cit. p. 559; Schickard, quoted by Lagarde, “Purim,” p. 54 sg., 
Abhandlungen der kon. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, xxxiv. (1887). 
Compare Bodenschatz, Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen Juden (Erlangen, 1748), ii. 256. 
For the rule forbidding men and women to exchange garments, see Deuteronomy 
xxii. 5. 
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farce into ribaldry.’’ Thus on the whole we may take it that Purim 
has always been a Saturnalia and therefore corresponds in character 
to the Sacaea, as that festival has been described for us by Strabo. 
But further, when we examine the narrative which professes to 
account for the institution of Purim, we discover in it not only the 
strongest traces of Babylonian origin, but also certain singular 
analogies to those very features of the Sacaean festival with which 
we are here more immediately concerned. The book of Esther turns 
upon the fortunes of two men, the Vizier Haman and the despised 
Jew Mordecai, at the court of a Persian king. Mordecai, we are 
told, had given mortal offence to the vizier, who accordingly pre- 
pares a tall gallows on which he hopes to see his enemy hung, while 
he himself expects to receive the highest mark of the king’s favour 
by being allowed to wear the royal crown and the royal robes and 
thus attired to parade the streets, mounted on the king’s own horse 
and attended by one of the noblest princes, who should proclaim to 
the multitude his temporary exaltation and glory. But the artful 
intrigues of the wicked vizier miscarried and resulted in precisely 
the opposite of what he had hoped and expected; for the royal 
honours which he had looked for fell to his rival Mordecai, and he 
himself was hung on the gallows which he had made ready for his 
foe. In this story we seem to detect a reminiscence, more or less 
confused, of the Zoganes of the Sacaea, in other words, of the custom 
of investing a private man with the insignia of royalty for a few 
days and then putting him to death on the gallows or the cross. It 
is true that in the narrative the part of the Zoganes is divided be- 
tween two actors, one of whom hopes to play the king but is hung 
instead, while the other acts the royal part and escapes the gallows 
to which he was destined by his enemy. But this bisection, so to 
say, of the Zoganes may have been deliberately invented by the 
Jewish author of the book of Esther for the sake of setting the 
origin of Purim, which it was his purpose to explain, in a light that 
should reflect glory on his own nation. Or, perhaps more probably, 
it points back to a custom of appointing two mock kings at the 
Sacaea, one of whom was put to death at the end of the festival, 
while the other was allowed to go free, at least fora time. We shall 
be the more inclined to adopt the latter hypothesis when we observe 
that corresponding to the two rival aspirants to the temporary king- 
ship there appear in the Jewish narrative two rival queens, Vashti 
and Esther, one of whom succeeds to the high estate from which the 
other has fallen. Further, it is to be noted that Mordecai, the suc- 


(1) J. J. Schudt, Jiidische Merkwiirdigkeiten (Frankfort and Leipsic, 1714), ii. Theil, 
pp. *309, *314, *316, iv. Theiles die ii. Continuation, p. 317; I. Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Azes (London, 1896), p. 261 sqgg. I have to thank my learned 
friend Dr. S. Schechter for bringing both these works to my notice. 
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cessful candidate for the mock kingship, and Esther, the successful 
candidate for the queenship, are linked together by close ties koth of 
interest and blood, the two being said to be cousins. This suggests 
that in the original story or the original custom there may have 
figured two pairs of kings and queens, of whom one pair is repre- 
sented in the Jewish story by Mordecai and Esther and the other 
by Haman and Vashti. 

A strong confirmation of this view is furnished by a philological 
analysis of the names of the four personages. It seems to be now 
generally recognised by Biblical scholars that the name Mordecai, 
which has no meaning in Hebrew, is nothing but a slightly altered 
form of Marduk or Merodach, the name of the chief god of Babylon, 
whose great festival was the Zakmuk; and further, it is generally 
admitted that Esther ia like manner is equivalent to Ishtar, the great 
Babylonian goddess whom the Greeks called Astarte, and who is more 
familiar to English readers as Ashtaroth. The derivation of the 
names of Haman and Vashti is less certain, but some high authorities 
are disposed to accept the view of Jensen that Haman is identical 
with Humman or Homman, the national god of the Elamites, and 
that Vashti is in like manner an Elamite deity, probably a goddess, 
whose name appears in inscriptions. Now, when we consider that 
the Elamites were from time immemorial the hereditary foes of the 
Babylonians and had their capital at Susa, the very place in which 
the scene of the book of Esther is laid, we can hardly deny the 
plausibility of the theory that Haman and Vashti on the one side and 
Mordecai and Esther on the other represent the antagonism between 
the gods of Elam and the gods of Babylon, and the final victory of 
the Babylonian deities in the very capital of their rivals.’ “ It is 
therefore possible,’’ says Professor Néldeke, “that we have here to do 
with a feast whereby the Babylonians commemorated a victory gained 
by their gods over the gods of their neighbours the Elamites, against 
whom they had so often waged war. The Jewish feast of Purim is 
an annual merrymaking of a wholly secular kind, and it is known 
that there were similar feasts among the Babylonians. That the 


(1) P. Jensen, ‘‘ Elamitische Eigennamen,’’ Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, vi. (1892), pp. 47-70; compare id., pp. 209-212. All Jensen’s etymologies 
are accepted by W. Nowack (Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archdologie, ii. 199 sq.); H. Gunkel 
(Schipfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895) p. 310 sg.); D. G. Wildeboer (in his com- 
mentary on Esther, p. 173 sqq., forming part of K. Marti’s Awrzer Hand-Commentar 
zum alten Testament, Freiburg i. B. 1898); and Th. Néldeke (s.v. ‘* Esther,” Eneyclo- 
pedia Biblica). On the other hand, Br. Meissner (Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgentird- 
ischen Gesellschaft, 1. (1896), p. 601), and M. Jastrow (Zhe Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, p. 686, note 2), suspend their judgment as to the identification of Haman and 
Vashbti with Elamite deities, though they apparently regard the identification of 
Mordecai and Esther with Marduk and Ishtar as quite certain. H. Zimmern also 
accepts as unquestionable the derivation of Mordecai from Marduk (Zeitschrift Jiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, xi. (1891), p. 167). 
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Jews in Babylonia should have adopted a festival of this sort cannot 
be deemed improbable, since in modern Germany, to cite an analogous 
case, many Jews celebrate Christmas after the manner of their 
Christian fellow-countrymen, in so far at least as it is a secular 
institution.” ! 

Thus, if we are right in tracing the origin of Purim to the Baby- 
lonian Sacaea and in finding the counterpart of the Zoganes in 
Haman and Mordecai, it would appear that the Zoganes during his 
five days of office personated not merely a king but a god, whether 
that god was the Elamite Humman, the Babylonian Marduk, or some 
other deity not yet identified. The union of the divine and royal 
characters in a single person is so common that we need not be sur- 
prised at meeting with it in ancient Babylon. And the view that 
the mock king of the Sacaea died as a god on the cross or the gallows 
is no novelty. The acute and learned Movers long ago observed that 
‘we should be overlooking the religious significance of oriental fes- 
tivals, and the connection of the Sacaea with the worship of Anaitis, 
if we were to treat as a mere jest the custom of disguising a slave as 
aking. We may take it for certain that with the royal dignity the 
king of the Sacaea assumed also the character of an oriental ruler as 
representative of the divinity, and that when he was allowed to make 
free with the women of the king’s harem, he played the part of 
Sandan or Sardanapalus himself. For according to ancient oriental 
ideas, the use of the king’s concubines constituted a claim to the 
throne, and we know from Dio that the five-days’ king received full 
power over the harem.”* There can be no doubt that Movers is 
right in laying great stress both on the permission given to the mock 
king to invade the real king’s harem, and on the intimate connection 
of the Sacaea with the worship of Anaitis. That connection is 
vouched for by Strabo, and when we consider that in Strabo’s time 
the cult of the old Persian goddess Anaitis was thoroughly saturated 
with Babylonian elements and had practically merged in the sensual 
worship of the Babylonian Ishtar or Astarte,® we shall incline to view 
with favour Movers’s further conjecture, that a female slave may 
have been appointed to play the divine queen to the part of the 
divine king supported by the Zoganes, and that reminiscences of such 

(1) Th. Néldeke, s.v. ‘‘ Esther," Encyclopedia Biblica. 

(2) Movers, Die Phoenizier, i. 490 sg. For other examples of the use of the king’s 
concubines by claimants to the throne, Movers refers to 2 Samuel xvi. 21 «7. compared 
with xii. 8; Herodotus, ii’. 68; Josephus, Contra Apion, i. 15. 

(3) Strabo, xii. 14. 16: Ed. Meyer, s.v. ‘‘ Anaitis,” Roscher’s Lexikon, i. col. 352 sq. 
Agathias identified Anaitis with Aphrodite (Hist. ii. 24), and when the Greeks spoke 
of the Oriental Aphrodite, they meant Astarte or one of her equivalents. Jensen pro- 
poses to identify Anaitis with an Elamite goddess Nahunti, whom he takes to have 
been equivalent to Ishtar or Astarte, especially in her quality of the Evening Star. 
See his article, ‘‘ Elamitische Eigennamen,” Wisner Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes, vi. (1892), pp. 64-67, 70. 
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a divine queen have survived in the myth or legend of Semiramis.’ 
According to tradition, Semiramis was a fair courtesan beloved by 
the king of Assyria, who took her to wife. She won the king’s 
heart so far that she persuaded him to yield up to her the kingdom 
for five days, and having assumed the sceptre and the royal robes she 
made a great banquet on the first day, but on the second day she 
shut up her husband in prison or put him to death, and thenceforward 
reigned alone.” Taken with Strabo’s evidence as to the association 
of the Sacaea with the worship of Anaitis, this tradition seems clearly 
to point to a custom of giving the Zoganes, during his five-days’ 
reign, a queen who represented the goddess Anaitis or Semiramis or 
Astarte, in short, the great Asiatic goddess of love and fertility, by 
whatever name she was called. For that in Eastern legend Semiramis 
was a goddess and a form of Astarte has been made practically certain 
by the researches of Robertson Smith, who has further shown that the 
worship of Anaitis is not only modelled on Astarte worship in general, 
but corresponds to that particular type of it which was specially 
associated with the name of Semiramis.’ The identity of Anaitis and 
Semiramis is clearly proved by the circumstance that the great sanc- 
tuary of Anaitis at Zela in Pontus was actually built upon a mound 
of Semiramis;‘* probably the old worship of the Semitic goddess 
always continued here even after her Semitic name of Semiramis or 
Astarte had been exchanged for the Persian name of Anaitis, perhaps 
in obedience to a decree of the Persian king Artaxerxes II., who first 
spread the worship of Anaitis in the west of Asia.’ It is highly 
significant, not only that the Sacaean festival was held at this ancient 
seat of the worship of Semiramis or Astarte; but, further, that the 
whole city of Zela was formerly inhabited by sacred slaves, women 
as well as men, ruled over by a supreme pontiff, who administered it 
as a sanctuary rather than as a city.© Formerly, we may suppose, 
this priestly king himself died a violent death at the Sacaea in the 
character of the divine lover of Semiramis, while the part of the 


(1) Movers, Die Phoenizier, i. 492 sqq. 

(2) Diodorus, ii. 20; Aelian, Var. Hist. vii. 1. 

(3) W. Robertson Smith, ‘ Ctesias and the Semiramis Legend,” English Historical 
Review, April, 1887. Amongst other evidence, Smith refers to Diodorus, from whose 
account (ii. 4) of the birth of Semiramis it is clear that she ‘‘is the daughter of Der- 
ceto, the fish goddess of Ascalon, and is herself the Astarte whose sacred doves were 
honoured at Ascalon and throughout Syria.” 

(4) Strabo, xii. 3. 37, compare xi. 8. 4. 

(5) Berosus, cited by Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. v. 65, p. 57 ed. Potter (where 
for Tavuidog we should read ’Avairidog, as is done by C. Miiller, Frag. Histor. Graec. 
ii. 509). 

(6) Strabo, xii. 3.37. The nature of the female iepddovAor at Zela is indicated by 
Strabo in the preceding section (36), where he describes a similar state of things at 
Comana, a city not far from Zela. His words are m\ijPoc yuvady trav tpyatopéivwy 
ard Tov Cwparoc, My at mrEIloug eisiv tepal. 
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goddess was played by one of the sacred women. The probability of 
this is greatly strengthened by the existence of the so-called mound 
of Semiramis under the sanctuary. For the mounds of Semiramis, 
which were pointed out all over western Asia,’ were said to have been 
the graves of her lovers whom she buried alive.” The tradition ran 
that the great queen Semiramis, fearing to contract a lawful marriage 
lest her husband should deprive her of power, bestowed her favours 
from time to time upon the handsomest of her soldiers, only, however, 
to destroy them all afterwards.* Now this tradition is one of the 
surest indications of the identity of Semiramis with the Babylonian 
goddess Ishtar or Astarte. For the famous Babylonian epic which 
recounts the deeds of the hero Gilgamesh tells how, when he clothed 
himself in royal robes and put his crown on his head, the goddess 
Ishtar was smitten with love of him and wooed him to be her mate. 
But Gilgamesh rejected her insidious advances, for he knew the sad 
fate that had overtaken all her lovers, and he reproached the cruel 
goddess, saying :— 
“Tammuz, the consort of thy youth, 

Thou causest to weep every year. 

The bright-coloured allai/u bird thou didst love, 

Thon didst crush him and break his pinions, 

In the woods he stands and laments, ‘O my pinions!’ 

Thou didst love a lion of perfect strength, 

Seven and seven times thou didst bury him in the corners. 

Thou didst love a horse superior in the fray, 

With whip and spur thou didst urge him on, 

Thou didst force him on for seven double hours, 

Thou didst foree him on when wearied and thirsty ; 

His mother Silili thou madest weep. 

Thou didst also love a shepherd of the flock, 

Who continually poured out for thee the libation, 

And daily slaughtered kids for thee ; 

sut thou didst smite him, and didst change him into a leopard, 

So that his own sheep-boy hunted him, 

And his own hounds tore him to pieces.” 

The hero also tells the miserable end of a gardener in the service 
of the goddess’s father. The hapless swain had once been honoured 
with the love of the goddess, but when she tired of him she changed 
him into a cripple, so that he could not rise from his bed. Therefore 
Gilgamesh fears to share the fate of all her former lovers and spurns 
her proffered favours.* But it is not merely that the myth of Ishtar 


(1) Strabo, xvi. i. 2; Diodorus, ii. 14. 

(2) Ctesias, cited by John of Antioch (Muller’s Frag. Histor. Graec. iv. 539). 

(3) Diodorus, ii. i3. Note that the first husband of Semiramis is said to have 
hanged himself (Diodorus, ii. 6). 

(4) A. Jeremias, Jzdubar-Nimrod, p, 23 sqq.; M. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, p. 482; L. W. King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, p. 159 sqgq. The 
true name of the Babylonian hero, which used to be read as Izdubar, has been found 
to be Gilgamesh (Jastrow, op. cit. p. 468). 
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thus tallies with the legend of Semiramis; the worship of the god- 
dess was marked by a profligacy which has found its echo in the 
loose character ascribed by tradition to the queen. Inscriptions, 
which confirm and supplement the evidence of Herodotus, inform 
us that Ishtar was served by women of easy virtue who were dedi- 
cated to her worship. Indeed, there is reason to think that these 
women personated the goddess herself, since one of the names given 
to them is applied also to her." 

Thus we can hardly doubt that Semiramis is substantially a form 
of Ishtar or Astarte, the great Semitic goddess of love and fertility ; 
and if this is so, we may assume, with at least a fair degree of 
probability, that the high pontiff of Zela or his deputy, who played 
the king of the Sacaea at the sanctuary of Semiramis, perished as 
one of the unhappy lovers of the goddess, perhaps as Tammuz, 
whom she caused “ to weep every year.” When he had run his 
brief meteoric career of pleasure and glory, his bones would be laid 
in the great mound which covered the mouldering remains of many 
mortal gods, his predecessors, whom the goddess had honoured with 
her fatal love. 

Here, then, at the great sanctuary of the goddess in Zela, it 
appears that her myth was regularly translated into action; the 
story of her love and the death of her divine lover was performed 
year by year as a sort of mystery-play by men and women who 
lived for a season, and sometimes died in the character of the 
visionary beings whom they personated. The intention of these 
sacred dramas, we may be sure, was neither to amuse nor to in- 
struct an idle audience, and as little were they designed to gratify 
the actors, to whose baser passions they gave the reins for a time. 
They were solemn rites which mimicked the doings of divine beings, 
because man fancied that by such mimicry he was able to arrogate to 
himself tke divine functions, and to exercise them for the good of 
his fellows. The operations of nature, to his thinking, were carried 
on by mythical personages very like himself; and if he could only 
assimilate himself to them completely, he would be able to wield 
all their powers. This is probably the original motive of most 
religious dramas or mysteries among rude peoples. The dramas are 
played, the mysteries are performed, not to teach the spectators the 
doctrines of their creed, still less to entertain them, but for the 
purpose of bringing about those natural effects which they represent 
in mythical disguise ; in a word, they are magical ceremonies, and 
their mode of operation is mimicry or sympathy. We shall probably 


(1) Jeremias, op. cit. p. 59 sg. ; M. Jastrow, op. cit. pp. 475 sq., 484 sq. ; Herodotus, 
i. 199. The name which Herodotus gives to the goddess is Mylitta, but this is only a 
corruption of Baalat or Belit, one of the titles of Ishtar. See E. Meyer, article 
“« Astarte,’’ Roscher’s Lexikon, i. 648. 
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not err in assuming that many myths, which we now know only as 
myths, had once their counterpart in magic; in other words, that 
they used to be acted as a means of producing in fact the events 
which they describe in figurative language. Ceremonies often die 
out while myths survive, and thus we are left to infer the dead 
ceremony from the living myth. If myths are, in a sense, the 
reflections or shadows of men cast upon the clouds, we may say that 
these reflections continue to be visible in the sky, and to inform us of 
the doings of the men who cast them, long after the men themselves 
are not only beyond our range of vision, but sunk beneath the 
horizon. 

When once we perceive that the gods and goddesses, the heroes 
and heroines of mythology, have been represented officially, so to say, 
by a long succession of living men and women who bore the names 
and were supposed to exercise the functions of these fabulous crea- 
tures, we have attained a point of vantage from which it seems 
possible to propose terms of peace between two rival schools of 
mythologists who have been waging fierce war on each other for 
ages, On the one hand it has been argued that mythical beings are 
nothing but personifications of natural objects and natural processes ; 
on the other hand, it has been maintained that they are nothing but 
notable men and women who in their lifetime, for one reason or 
another, made a great impression on their fellows, but whose doings 
have been distorted and exaggerated by a false and credulous tradition, 
These two views, it is now easy to see, are not so mutually exclu- 
sive as their supporters have imagined. The personages about 
whom all the marvels of mythology have been told may have been 
real human beings, as the Euhemerists allege; and yet they may 
have been at the same time personifications of natural objects or pro- 
cesses, as the adversaries of Kuhemerism assert. The doctrine of 
incarnation supplies the missing link that was needed to unite the 
two seemingly inconsistent theories. If the powers of nature or a 
certain department of nature be conceived as personified in a deity, 
and that deity can become incarnate in a man or woman, it is obvious 
that the incarnate deity is at the same time a real human being and 
a personification of nature. To take the instance from which we 
started, Semiramis may have been the great Semitic goddess of love, 
Ishtar or Astarte, and yet she may be supposed to have been in- 
carnate in a series of real women, whether queens or slaves, whose 
memory survives in ancient history. Saturn, again, may have been 
the god of sowing and planting, and yet may have been represented 
on earth by a succession or dynasty of sacred kings, whose gay but 
short lives may have contributed to build up the legend of the Golden 
Age. The longer the series of such human divinities, the greater, 
obviously, the chance of their myth or legend surviving ; and when, 
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moreover, a deity of a uniform type was represented, whether under 
the same name or not, over a great extent of country by many local 
dynasties of divine men or women, it is clear that the stories about 
him would tend still further to persist and be stereotyped. 

The conclusions which we have reached in regard to the legend of 
Semiramis and her lovers probably holds good of all the similar tales 
that were current in antiquity throughout the East; in particular, 
it may be assumed to apply to the myths of Aphrodite and Adonis 
in Syria, of Cybele and Attis in Phrygia, and of Isis and Osiris in 
Egypt. If we could trace these stories back to their origin, we 
might find that in every case a human couple acted year by year the 
parts of the loving goddess and the dying god. We know that down 
to Roman times Attis was personated by priests who bore his name ; 
and if within the period of which we have knowledge the dead Attis 
and the dead Adonis were represented only by effigies, we may sur- 
mise that it had not always been so, and that in both cases the dead 
god was once represented by a dead man. Further, the licence 
accorded to the man who played the dying god at the Sacaea speaks 
strongly in favour of the hypothesis that before the incarnate deity 
was put toa public death he was in all cases allowed or rather re- 
quired to enjoy the embraces of a woman who played the goddess of 
love. The reason for such an enforced union of the human god and 
goddess is not hard to divine. If primitive man believes that the 
growth of the crops can be stimulated by the intercourse of common 
men and women, what showers of blessings will he not anticipate 
from the commerce of a pair whom his fancy invests with all the 
dignity and powers of deities of fertility ? 

Thus the theory of Movers, that at the Sacaea the Zoganes repre- 
sented a god and paired with a woman who personated a goddess, 
turns out to rest on deeper and wider foundations than that able 
scholar was aware of. He thought that the divine couple who figured 
by deputy at the ceremony were Semiramis and Sandan or Sardana- 
palus. It now appears that he was substantially right as to the 
goddess ; but we have still to inquire into the god. There seems to 
be no doubt that the name Sardanapalus is only the Greek way of 
representing Ashurbanapal, the name of the greatest and nearly the 
last king of Assyria. But the records of the real monarch which 
have come to light within recent years give little support to the fables 
that attached to his name in classical tradition ; for they prove that, 
far from being the effeminate weakling he seemed to the Greeks of a 
later age, he was a warlike and enlightened monarch, who carried 
the arms of Assyria to distant lands and fostered at home the growth 
of science and letters.’ Still, though the historical reality of King 


(1) See C. P. Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschieitr, p. 351 sgg.; M. Jastrow, 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 43. 
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Ashurbanapal is as well attested as that of Alexander or Charlemagne, 
it would be no wonder if myths gathered, like clouds, round the great 
figure that loomed large in the stormy sunset of Assyrian glory. 
Now the two features that stand out most prominently in the legends 
of Sardanapalus are his extravagant debauchery and his violent 
death in the flames of a great pyre on which he burned himself and 
his concubines to save them from falling into the hands of his 
victorious enemies. It is said that the womanish king, with painted 
face and arrayed in female attire, passed his days in the seclusion of 
the harem, spinning purple wool among his concubines and wallowing 
in sensual delights; and that in the epitaph which he caused to be 
carved on his tomb he recorded that all the days of his life he ate 
and drank and toyed, remembering that life is short and full of 
trouble, that fortune is uncertain, and that others would soon enjoy 
the good things which he must leave behind.’ These traits bear 
little resemblance to the portrait of Ashurbanapal either in life or 
death ; for after a brilliant career of conquest the Assyrian king died 
in old age, at the height of human ambition, with peace at home 
and triumph abroad, the admiration of his subjects and the terror of 
his foes. But if the traditional characteristics of Sardanapalus 
harmonise but ill with what we know of the real monarch of that 
name, they fit well enough with all that we know or can conjecture 
of the mock kings who led a short life and a merry during the 
revelry of the Sacaea, the Asiatic equivalent of the Saturnalia. We 
can hardly doubt that for the most part such men, with death staring 
them in the face at the end of a few days, sought to drown care and 
deaden fear by plunging madly into all the fleeting joys that still 
offered themselves under the sun. When their brief pleasures and 
sharp sufferings were over, and their bones or ashes mingled with the 
dust, what more natural than that on their tombs—those mounds in 
which the people saw, not untruly, the graves of the lovers of Semi- 
ramis—there should be carved some such lines as those which tradition 
placed in the mouth of the great Assyrian king, to remind the heedless 
passer-by of the shortness and vanity of life ? 


J. G. Frazer. 


(1) Athenaeus, xii. pp. 528/-530c ; Diodorus Siculus, ii. 23 and 27; Justin, i. 3. 
Several different versions of the king’s epitaph have come down to us. I have followed 
the version of Choerilus, the original of which is said to have been carved in Chaldean 
letters on a tombstone that surmounted a great barrow at Nineveh. This barrow may, 
as I suggest in the text, have been one of the so-called mounds of Semiramis. 


(To be continucd.) 
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THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS. 





I.—WHY NOT A TREATY WITH RUSSIA! 


Tue deepest differences as to the moral to be drawn for the future 
course of British policy from the remarkable developments of the 
situation in China are compatible with a complete unanimity as to the 
immediate results. Partly through the inveterate error of Foreign 
Office ideas in confusing mere caution with diplomatic sagacity, 
largely through the fettering of our hands by the South African 
imbroglio, but much more through the inherent impotence of 
the perplexed and lethargic policy which appears to regard the 
verbal reiteration of a few pious formule as a real substitute for 
inventive statesmanship — the disappearance of British prestige in 
the Far East has been more rapidly accelerated during the last three 
months than at any time since the Chino-Japanese War. The plain 
issues to which an intricate situation has suddenly worked out, 
must have done more than all previous events to confirm English- 
men in their secret fear that our besetting inability to distinguish 
firmly and constantly between the preferences we postulate and 
the necessities to which we might be driven, will probably result 
in our being squeezed out of China altogether. ‘That we must 
either immensely increase our force or effect a new orientation 
of our diplomacy is a proposition we seem to have made up our 
minds not to be taught. We proclaim the integrity of China 
without any intelligent or merely obstinate effort to re-assert the 
primacy of our diplomacy at Pekin, or even to maintain its parity 
with that of Russia. We consecrate the Middle Kingdom to an 
integrity of putrescence without any more lucid conception than in the 
case of Turkey that the propping up of a decaying despotism neces- 
sitates a liberal indulgence of its crimes. On the other hand, with 
inexplicable complacency, we reserve our right in the last resort to 
an almost impossible share of China, without taking the least steps 
towards the preparation of the masterly plans and the enormous 
forces which would be required to vindicate that claim. Asiatics do not 
understand the delicacies of our situation, and they judge by what they 
see, and while the remnant of our prestige at Pekin has been sacrificed 
by the paucity of our troops in the mixed occupation, our first tacit 
attempt to materialise the shadow of our pretensions to the hegemony 
of the Yangtsze Valley by the exclusive occupation of Shanghai has 
been quietly thwarted by the action of France, Germany, and Japan, 
in landing troops. We have seen the startling tendency towards a 
regrouping of the Powers in which America and Japan would be 
found on the side of Russia and France. As the sole offset to these 
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disconcerting phenomena we have delayed the evacuation of Pekin, 
in order to save the prestige of Germany—a service for which we 
shall no doubt be repaid upon another opportunity with all the 
romantic sentimentalism which is well known to characterise the 
affections of Berlin. The course of the present crisis must have 
satisfied most reflecting persons that England’s real alternative in the 
Far Eastern problem is an agreement with Russia or conscription. 
Lord Salisbury is known to believe in the desirability, perhaps in 
the possibility, of an Anglo-Russian understanding. He regards 
it as the highest ideal at which British diplomacy can aim. Mr. 
Balfour’s celebrated speech at Manchester, on the 10th January, 1895, 
that is, upon the eve of the occupation of Port Arthur, invited Russia 
to move southwards to an ice-free terminus for the Siberian railway, 
and was rightly accepted in every capital as the indirect utterance 
of the British Foreign Office. A little later indeed, on January 27th, 
the Prime Minister declared in a conversation with M. de Staal, that 
“ Her Majesty’s Government had never entertained any objection to 
the existence of an outlet for Russian commerce upon the open 
waters of the China seas, by agreement of course with China.” In 
the dispatch communicating these words to Sir Nicholas O’Conor, 
Lord Salisbury “ heartily concurred” with an observation of Count 
Mouravieff’s that “British and Russian interests cannot be seriously 
antagonistic in China.’”* A golden opportunity was nevertheless 
lost, and it is hard to say whether the unexpected and even precipitate 
docility with which we had removed the anxieties of St. Peters- 
burg as to the main point, or whether the equally unexpected and 
more inexplicable ill-will with which we spoiled all the grace of a 
great concession by an obstinate resistance to the necessary details, was 
chiefly responsible for the miscarriage of better intentions. If we knew 
the meaning of our own words, we must have known that to invite 
Russia to an outlet in open water, was to ask her to annex Man- 
churia. No sane politician could suppose that the soil over which 
the last stage of the Siberian railway ran could be prevented from 
becoming as Russian as Moscow, or ought to have expected for a 
moment that Russia would accept a merely commercial harbour without 
the right to protect the most sensitive and vulnerable extremity of 
her Empire by the collateral possession of a fortified naval arsenal. 
Not to object to the seizure of Kiao-chau, then to invite Russia to 
continue the Siberian railway to an ice-free terminus, and finally 
to resist with futile obstinacy the military occupation at Port 
Arthur, which is as necessary to Talienwan as is the possession 
of Kowloon to the safety of Hong Kong—this was a series of 
kaleidoscopic inconsistencies never yet satisfactorily explained. If 
Lord Salisbury was aware that the primary character of the Siberian 
railway was strategic, then either the opposition to the action of Russia 


(1) Blue Book. China. No. 1 (189°). 
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in acquiring a naval arsenal at its terminus should never have been 
offered, or the invitation to the latter Power to come southward of 
Vladivostock should never have been given. Our subsequent conduct 
was in such extraordinary contrast, in Russian eyes, with Mr. Balfour’s 
speech and Lord Salisbury’s agreement with Count Mouravieff, that 
“ British and Russian interests could not be seriously antagonistic 
in China,” as to give every occasion for the subjects of the Tsar to 
charge British statesmanship with the same sort of cynical bad faith 
for which we are accustomed to load Muscovite diplomacy with oppro- 
brium. To think for a moment of urging, as we practically did, that 
Kiao-chau ought to remain the nearest fortress on the Chinese coast to 
Russia’s commercial outlet at Talienwan was to betray, as it had hardly 
been revealed before, the purely insular conception of politics which 
goes far to explain the steady defeat of our diplomacy in the Far East. 
The concrete result of the present crisis has been to close the chapter 
which was opened three years ago, to establish Russia on both banks of 
the Amur, and to incorporate Manchuria, for all practical purposes, with 
the territories of the Tsar. When the Siberian railway is finished one 
phase at least of Muscovite evolution in Asia will be complete. It would 
be not only useless but suicidal to struggle against the inevitable. 
We cannot annul nature or revolutionise geography. We have only 
to look at the map to see that the progress of Siberia was predestined 
to reach the open Pacific by the line of least resistance, that is to say, 
through Manchuria, St. Petersburg has achieved the success which 
crowns all the efforts of three centuries with an ease and impunity 
which it had not dared to dream of twenty years ago, when Russia 
did not possess a mile of railway in Asia. But there is still the 
awkward step of passing from occupation to annexation to be taken, 
and Russia, it is sufficiently certain, would give much to be absolutely 
assured, once for all, of a peaceful recognition and regularisation of 
her practical status in Manchuria. This is the opportunity of which 
England might take masterly advantage in order to pass a sponge 
over much that has happened since the occupation of Port Arthur, 
and to take up Anglo-Russian relations again at the point where they 
stood when Mr. Balfour’s Manchester speech created an impression 
which the sequel, unfortunately, was not to bear out—that English 
diplomacy had at last shewn itself capable of the most laudable effort 
in the whole art of diplomacy, a masterly stroke of calculated 
generosity. To try to block the path of Russia to the open sea in 
every direction, in the Balkans, Persia and Manchuria alike, was a 
policy predestined to failure by the ineptitude of its methods as com- 
pletely as it deserved its fate by the immorality of its aims. The 
worst, perhaps the only,immorality in foreign politics is the unscientific 
form of selfishness. In endeavouring to prevent the Russian Empire 
in Northern Asia, at least, from reaching free water, we have been 
working against facts. The results of a new effort to see what 
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might be done by working with facts could not in any case be worse. 
There is good reason to think that Lord Salisbury’s mind has been 
working back to this view, and that, like others who have followed 
Chinese affairs during the last few years with the most prolonged 
study, and the closest observation on the ground itself, he has con- 
ceived the probability that the occupation of Manchuria, so far from 
being the deadliest danger to the integrity of the Empire of the 
Eighteen Provinces within the Great Wall, may be for a generation 
to come the chief pledge of its security. 

It is easier to make the languages of nations mutually intelligible 
than to translate the inward dialect of ideas characteristic of any 
great people for the benefit of another, and it has often seemed that 
the prevalence of a universal speech would be less useful in politics 
than the realisation of the Leibnitzian dream of a general algebra of 
thought. It is excessively rare to find, even among educated English- 
men, a perception of the simple fact that the landward expansion of 
Russia has been as natural, gradual, and legitimate as the spread of 
British sea-power, and that the former process has been infinitely the 
less aggressive and violent of the two. Russophobia in this country 
rests upon the assumption that the devouring advance of the Musco- 
vite has been exclusively dictated by a melodramatic and iniquitous 
design upon our dominion in India. There never was a stranger 
fallacy of jealous hallucinations. If our Indian Empire had never 
existed, if the continent-peninsula had disappeared at a remote geologi- 
cal epoch beneath the waves, and if the Indian Ocean had washed the 
base of the Himalayas for ages, Russian expansion would still have 
followed precisely the same course it has taken at exactly the same rate. 
Any hypothesis may be considered as false when shown to be unneces- 
sary, and the history of Russia in Asia can be explained without the 
least reference to India. The Tsardom has advanced because there was 
nothing to arrest it. Jtussia has never had to suppress a power as 
formidable as that of the Mahdists, or to fight a battle in Siberia or 
Central Asia as important as that of Omdurman. She has not so 
much made an enormous conquest as she has filled a vast territorial 
vacuum. She has travelled over an empire of bare acres, and annexed 
region after region of inhospitable and almost unpopulated plains 
or tangled forest, and has extended her rule up to the stupendous 
mountain barriers of Middle Asia—and to an obstacle still more diffi- 
cult to negotiate, the dense mass of the Chinese people—as inevitably 
as the incoming tide brims over the flats until brought up against the 
shore. The process has been precisely the same as has led this country 
to predominate in all the waters of the world, and to penetrate in every 
continent wherever a profitable territory could be acquired without 
disproportionate difficulty. 

M. Pierre Lercy-Beaulieu has drawn a very striking and instruc- 
tive parallel between Canada and Siberia. Canada is the Siberia of 
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the British Empire, and the expansion of the Russian race, from 
the Ural to the Hindu Kush and the Great Wall was as automatic 
and unavoidable as the extension of British North America from the 
St. Lawrence to Alaska and Vancouver. If Manchuria had been the 
last barrier between a portion of the British race and the open sea, and 
if the possession of that country were necessary to carry the Canadian 
Pacific Railway from ocean to ocean, and to save that great line 
from coming to a most impotent conclusion among thrilling regions 
of thick-ribbed ice, all that can honestly be said is that we should 
probably have found some means of acquiring Manchuria before now. 
Geographically Siberia is the simple and uninterrupted prolongation 
of European Russia. It must never be forgotten, indeed, that the east- 
ward pressure of the Slav race, after it threw off the yoke of the 
Tartars, began far inward upon this side of the Ural mountains and 
the Ural river; and that there was nothing whatever in these latter 
unimpressive features of an otherwise unchanged scene to suggest 
any reason why an expansion, which began almost at the same time 
as the appearance of the Western nations in America, should cease 
upon passing insensibly from Europe to Asia under circumstances 
where the distinction was of no real meaning except for abstract 
geographers. It isa remarkable fact that the foundation-stone of 
Russian empire in Asia was laid with the building of Tobolsk in 
1587, the year before the defeat of the Armada commenced the rise 
of British sea-power. Within fifty years the Cossack adventurers 
had performed the astounding defeat of traversing the whole breadth 
of the continent, and had reached the icy shores of the northernmost 
Pacific. A little later still they had established themselves upon the 
Amur, from which they were expelled by the Manchu emperors in 
1688. It was not until the treaty of Aigun, nearly two centuries. 
afterwards, that Russia recovered the position upon the north bank 
of the Amur, which she had held in the time of the Stuarts, and the 
south bank was formally annexed but the other day, with emotions 
of prayer and praise that we can now perhaps more easily under- 
stand. Russia, by the way, has brought upon the scanty populations 
she conquered neither the curse that the white man carried among 
the American Indians, nor the deadly blight that fell upon the 
Australian native. The vast majority of the present inhabitants of 
Asiatic Russia are Russian settlers, colonists precisely like our own: 
in Canada and Australia, but the stronger native races, and those at 
least of Mongol or Turki stock, still increase and flourish, though they 
do not propagate as fast as the phenomenally prolific Slav. But the 
purpose of these pages is not to summarise the philosophy of Russian 
expansion from a geographical and ethnological point of view, though 
it is a subject which deserves to be regarded in a much more objec- 
tive and scientifically interested spirit than that in which it has 
generally been looked upon in this country. The parallel between 
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the landward expansion of the Slav and the seaward dispersion of the 
English-speaking peoples will already have been shown to be suffi- 
ciently complete for the present purpose. Two main points only 
must be emphasised. 

(1) Russia overran the northern part of the Asiatic continent and 
acquired four-fifths of her present Asiatic territory during the century 
after the Armada, in which the triumphant Dutch, as Sir William 
Wilson Hunter has shown, were driving us from the Eastern 
seas—the whole destiny of Russia in Asia up to its present point 
being practically determined, therefore, before its direction could be 
influenced in any way by designs against a British dominion that was 
still non-existent in India. 

(2) The second great advance in Central Asia and upon the Amur 
only began immediately after the Crimean War, and was the direct 
result of our own initiative in blocking the way elsewhere. After 
Sebastopol and the Berlin Congress, Russia, from the point of view 
of an impartial observer of the relations of the two countries, would 
have been excessively inept and somewhat meeker than is in human 
nature, if she had not strained every nerve to improve her strategical 
position by every means in her power, and especially by pressing 
towards the north-west frontier, where, even without any really 
desperate enterprise of invasion, she could lock up the strength that 
would otherwise have been available against her in the Near East. 

In electing as a matter of deliberate policy to allow our military 
power to be visibly dwarfed in the mixed occupation of Pekin by that 
of Russia before the eyes practically of all Asia, and in the sight of our 
own Indian troops, we have made a perilous experiment, and probably 
committed a far more damaging blunder than even in allowing 
our ships to be ordered out of Port Arthur. The object of the 
Foreign Office was substantially the same as that of St. Peters- 
burg. The aim of both in wishing to avoid a special ill-will 
on the part of the Chinese was identical, but nothing could be 
more characteristic than the difference of the methods. The vital 
necessity for Russia was to crush opposition in Manchuria once for 
all, while Lord Salisbury was preoccupied with the purpose, laudable 
enough in itself, of keeping his hands free to deal with a possible 
outbreak of disturbances upon the Yangtsze. The policy of the two 
Powers met in the desire to effect the rescue of the Legations and to 
convince the Chinese Government that neither was bent upon any 
further measures which would tend to subvert the dynasty. European 
sentiments about removing the Tsings and restoring the Mings are 
among the most ludicrous of academic absurdities. In this particular, 
the Triads and the other secret societies who use the name of the last 
Chinese line of Emperors as a vague shibboleth of general discontent, 
are as irrelevant for all practical purposes as the White Rose League, 
which is enthusiastic for the restoration of the Stuarts and the over- 
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throw of our present foreign rulers of the House of Hanover. Herr von 
Brandt understood the matter much better when he wrote several 
years ago with that solid objectivity characteristic of the modern 
German mind in all political affairs: ‘“‘The distinction between 
Chinese and Manchus exists much more in the heads of outsiders than 
in those of the Chinese themselves, and the overthrow of the Manchus 
from within will not happen, simply because there is neither an indi- 
vidual nor a party to be found which could oceupy the place of the 
reigning dynasty.” The preservation of the Manchu dynasty, in 
short, including the maintenance without any gross public injury of 
the sacrosanct superstitions which surround it, and including, there- 
fore, the inviolability of the Empress Dowager, is indispensable to the 
integrity of China. After the dynasty, the deluge. It is the keystone 
of the vast and crazy arch which threatens already to collapse. The 
Powers, which reccgnise the fundamental necessity of keeping China 
undivided and in nominal independence under a native sovereignty, 
must be prepared at intervals to allow as much impunity to the 
Dragon Throne as to the Sultan. The siege of the Diplomatic Corps 
in Pekin was not a more heinous, but only a more eccentric crime 
than the Armenian massacres, and in the case of Turkey as in that of 
China, the only real remedy for inherent abuses is partition. This is 
perceived as clearly at St. Petersburg now as it would have been were 
Prince Lobanoff still alive, and Lord Salisbury probably applied the 
lesson of our experiences in the Armenian question when he resolved 
on no account to thrust this country forward as the exponent of the 
conscience and the executor of the indignation of humanity at Pekin. 
Hence the well-meant stultification of British military prestige in the 
international occupation of the Chinese capital. The Muscovite 
action which followed from the very same thoughts and motives is not 
so much a subject for Russophobia as a liberal education. Since a 
display of force was absolutely necessary she made it overwhelming 
in the sight of China, and immediately that she had demonstrated her 
potentialities for coercion she was the first to propose that the victim 
should be spared. At one and the same moment she was exalting 
the prestige of her arms before the Chinese at the expense of every 
other Power, and was securing all the kudos of conciliation by pro- 
posing the withdrawal from Pekin and the re-establishment of the 
dynasty. While Dr. Morrison was exciting the Russophebists by 
describing the apparent gigantic preparations for a permanent 
Muscovite occupation of the Tartar city, St. Petersburg was urging 
as a matter of fact a prompt and unconditional evacuation. By 
minimising our réle in the relief of the Legations we have been 
purblind where we meant to be prudent. We have lost caste with 
the Chinese without earning their gratitude. Russia has both increased 
their fears and won their confidence by holding her hand at the very 


(1) Ostasiatische Fragen, p. 253. 
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moment when she had shown how she could strike. She has done 
this by sheer intelligence and effort in spite of the inability to effect 
a rapid mobilisation which has considerably discounted, once for all, 
the strategical value of the Siberian railway. Between Russian and 
British diplomacy there has never been a more instructive parallel. 
The trail of the frontal attack is over us all, and when we perceive 
the dangers of attempting it, as Lord Salisbury invariably does, and 
as he did at the outset of the international operations upon Pekin, we 
are paralysed. The very elements of oblique tactics are as unknown to 
British statesmanship as to the British subaltern. Sooner or later 
another and more serious effort of revolt upon the part of the Chinese 
is certain to occur. If no change has taken place in our political 
methods the result to our prestige will be similar or worse. Unless 
some prolonged equilibrium between Russia and England in Asia car 
be established either by conflict or negotiation, there will be small hope 
for British interests in China, and little for the future of the British 
Empire. 

The vital fact for the policy of the country is, that the pre- 
sent crisis has revealed the existence of depths and shoals not 
hitherto laid down in the accepted charts of an already perplexed 
and perilcus navigation. Jussia has appeared in the character 
of the Power most prepared to go to extravagant lengths for the 
maintenance of the integrity of China and the stability of a native 
government. Much more important still is the fact that her new 
credentials have been warranted by America and Japan. There isa 
phenomenon here which demands the deepest consideration we can 
give and the most resolute freedom from all previous prejudices that 
we can command. What is the explanation? Russophobia has its 
characteristic hypothesis pat. Russia assumed to be still the monster of 
hypocrisy, it follows in the concatenation accordingly that Japan has 
been bought and America fooled. The comments upon the sweet simpli- 
city of United States statesmanship have already brought from across 
the Atlantic some hint of the old tendency to retaliation with interest, and 
the spectacle of British critics reproaching the diplomacy of any other 
country for lack of penetration belongs to the celestial ironies. There 
are not wanting signs that the revival of Russophobia may ruin the 
prospect of a permanent Anglo-American rapprochement and perhaps 
alienate Japan. Now there is, of course, no doubt whatever that the 
United States and Japan are committed by vital interests as deeply as 
we are to the maintenance of the integrity of China, and instead of 
relying upon the inimitable theory of Russophobia that Washington 
has been tricked and Tokio purchased, we shall do much better in 
asking ourselves whether in their new departure they have not shown 
themselves more businesslike than we have done at any moment since 
the resignation of Lord Rosebery upon a snatch division in the House 
of Commons put an end to the advanced pourparlers for an Anglo- 
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Russian understanding and to the prospect of realising a supreme 
service to the empire. 

The ‘general idea that the transfer of Manchuria would be the 
mere preliminary of a further step towards Pekin has all the plausi- 
bility of paper logic, but is in reality little better than a vulgar error. 
The events of the last few years, which have opened a new epoch in 
the politics of the world, have placed a sharp limit upon the previously 
indefinite possibilities of pacific aggrandisement that seemed to lie 
before the dreams of Slavism in the Far East, and have involved a 
radical alteration in Russian policy towards China. To say that the 
acquisition of Manchuria by the Eurasian Empire, so far from being 
the deadliest menace to the security of the Eighteen Provinces, is now 
the most solid guarantee of their security—this is not a paradox, but 
a very intelligible fact. In carrying her territory to an outlet upon 
open water Russia has achieved the one result that was absolutely 
indispensable to her. She has reached the true goal of the eastward 
expansion begun in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. We forget, as 
has been pointed out, that Russian Asia is a colonial empire as essen- 
tially as our own, and Manchuria was the last area of colonisable soil 
which lay not only upon her borders but across the inevitable path of 
her progress. She has now impinged upon the enormous and im- 
penetrable mass of the Chinese population in China itself. In other 
words, she has reached the limits of homogeneous Empire, and any 
further extension in the Far East would compel her to begin at once the 
absorption of foreign substances upon a vast scale. Manchuria alone, 
though it still presents as yet the finest opportunities for settlement to 
the red-shirted Moujik in spite of the rapid influx of Chinese from Pe- 
chi-liand Shantung, has added, according to the maximum estimate of 
its population, a larger number of new subjects to the sway of the Tsar 
than is contained in all the rest of the dominions of Nicholas II. 
east of the Urals. Southward of the Great Wall the Slav settler can 
never penetrate, and he will be fortunate, on the contrary, if he can 
place a check upon that steady movement of the overcrowded Mongol 
millions to the north, which threatens the Russian statesmanship of 
the future with a vaster problem of Chinese immigration than ever 
weighed upon the imagination of California ina nightmare. With the 
attainment of the limit of Slav settlement Russia’s vital purposes in 
the Far East are changed from those of expansion to those of 
development. The Siberian railway as it exists is little more than 
the flimsy makeshift of a gigantic improvisation, and when it is 
completed it will practically need to be rebuilt before it can form 
one of the great economic factors of the world, or can give its full 
value even for strategical purposes. Discarding the futile pretence 
that Manchuria does not really belong to her, we arrive at this sugges- 
tive formula —that Russia’s chief aims in the Far East now lie, as they 
must do for a very long period to come, within her own frontiers. We 
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may go further yet. Not only does Russia not desire any disturbance 
of the status quo in China south of the Great Wall, she fears nothing 
somuch. Prince Ukhtomsky may dream of the fusion of China with 
Russia upon the score of race kinship—precisely as Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Charles Beresford dream of an Anglo-Saxon-Teutonic 
alliance—but M. De Witte knows better. St. Petersburg is aware 
that the Middle Kingdom cannot now fall into Russian hands, and 
that any open attack upon the integrity of China proper would 
involve a war with the world. Her share of the Northern provinces, 
in the event of partition, would be no compensation for the new 
peril of seeing masses of Chinese under British, or, still worse, under 
German military leadership upon the frontier of her weakest 
extremity. It is for these reasons that Russia is now absolutely 
sincere when she declares that her solicitude for the maintenance 
of the integrity of China is greater than that of any other Power, 
with the possible exception of the United States—for even we have, 
unfortunately, acquired the habit of dwelling with complacency 
upon the private thought that the possession of the Yangtsze might 
be a compensation for partition. Russia’s position is simply that 
nothing could compensate her for partition. She has determined to 
secure the confidence of Tokio and Washington, and to prevent an 
Anglo-American-Japanese combination in the Pacific, and in this she 
will succeed, because her future aims are at one with theirs. Musso- 
phobia was wrong in its characteristic theory that in the recent 
negotiations America had been cajoled and Japan corrupted; but it 
is certain henceforth that Japan will be conciliated and America 
convinced. If England alone persists in blind Russophobia so much 
the worse for England. When our struggle with the great land 
Power reopens elsewhere, in default of a definite understanding, we 
shall wage it without assistance. 

It is essential that an agreement should be attempted, if only 
because even the failure to achieve it would have the invaluable effect 
of concentrating the mind of democracy upon the stern alternative. 
England’s policy of recent years has not reckoned with the real 
character of the events which have transformed both the Eastern 
questions since the death of Lord Beaconsfield, and has shown a 
strange tendency to act as the cat’s-paw of Germany in the Balkans 
and China alike. A strong policy would see a heaven-born oppor- 
tunity in the present situation, and would exploit even the disquieting 
cordiality which exists between St. Petersburg and Washington by 
reopening negotiations with Russia, and inviting the friendly offices 
of America. <A result that would absolutely secure the integrity 
of China proper for any specific term that might be settled by 
treaty would be well worthy of the intervention of the United States. 
Lord Salisbury is directly confronted by the historic opportunity of 
his career. 
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Tue reply to the Russian Note recommending a general withdrawal 
from Peking will have been given in words and acts before these 
lines can appear in print. Any proposition emanating from Russia 
for a settlement in the Far East would arouse suspicion and require 
scrutiny, but her presumption in taking the lead in China at this 
moment is doubly to be resented and opposed. Of all the Powers 
Russia is the one least entitled to control negotiations with the 
Chinese, because she is the only Power that must emerge from the 
present situation in possession of a material guarantee. Whatever ~ 
happens in China Proper, nothing short of an international war of 
colossal proportions can prevent Russia obtaining the control by 
military conquest of the vast regions of Manchuria and Mongolia. 
Recognising that contingency as a fact which Lord Salisbury’s ad- 
mission of Manchuria as “the Russian sphere” debars the British 
Government at least from opposing, it follows that the task of diplo- 
macy in China is not merely to compose the troubles in that state, 
but to provide against the dangers that must follow from Russia’s 
conquest of the territory north of the Great Wall. It is perfectly 
evident that Great Britain, and any other Power possessing or hoping 
to possess permanent interests in China, could not allow Russia to 
define that task, or to arrange the conditions under which it was to 
be performed. Before Russia made such a proposition as that con- 
tained in her Note, we may feel quite sure that she had satisfied 
herself that it would turn to her advantage. To get the Powers out 
of Peking was an obvious way to attract the support of the blood- 
stained régime of the Empress-Dowager, and at the same time to 
crown the effect of a Russian occupation of the old Manchu capital 
of Mukden, now accomplished or imminent. But only Russia and 
her servile ally, blind to its duties and only anxious to kotow to the 
Czar, could see the situation in this light. There was indeed one 
way of evacuating Peking, and that was by destroying it and decid- 
ing that it should never more be the capital of China. But that 
measure Russia, whose soldiers have made the Chinese cities of the 
Amur region a shambles, would be the first to strenuously oppose. 
The evidence of facts from Peking shows quite as clearly as the 
Notes of her Foreign Office that Russia claims, and is endeavouring 
to acquire, a preponderance in China. Are we going to meet her 
pretensions with passive inertness while she gathers into her hands 
the power and means of giving them reality? They will not be 
checked and defeated by any other agency than the firmness of 
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British policy and the vigour of British action, and it is a sign of 
degeneracy when we read in the most prominent newspapers com- 
plaints at Japan not having thrown herself in the path of Russia to 
fight our battles. Russia will never be pulled up in the Far East 
except by the absolute opposition of this Empire, when a clear 
arrangement or a conclusive struggle will ensue. Bui if she is 
allowed to acquire by our apathy and short-sightedness all the ad- 
vantages that constitute preponderance, we may awake to the perils 
of the situation when it is too late to remove or overcome them. 

The drifting and uncertain policy now being pursued in China can 
only be explained by indifference to what is occurring in Manchuria 
and ignorance of its consequences, or at least reluctance to recognise 

them. Has the struggle in South Africa exhausted our energy and 
' sapped our capacity for moral indignation, that we seem to receive 
with an absence of emotion the description of the massacres of our 
countrymen and women in every province of the north? It is true 
that the Legations were saved, but only by the courage of their 
inmates and the cowardice of the Chinese assailants. The treachery 
of the Chinese authorities was not the less for its want of success, and 
the butcheries at Tai-yuen and other places equal everything that was 
imagined to have happened at Peking. The deeds are notorious and 
indisputable, and the responsibility for them rests, beyond all shadow 
of doubt or chance of acquittal, on the Empress-Dowager, Prince Tuan, 
and General Tung, with diminishing grades of responsibility on all 
the officials of the Chinese Empire down to those diplomatists “ who 
lie in foreign countries for the advantage of their own.” Yet it is 
with these creatures and their tools that we are actually trying to 
arrange a settlement of the Chinese question, based on the acceptance 
of money in return for blood. Li Hung Chang has the audacity 
to say that the troubles are due to the Missionaries, and at once the 
columns of our journals teem with letters of doubt and detraction. I 
am no proselytising zealot, and think that each man can best find his 
way to Heaven for himself, but the study of China’s history impels 
me to say that the Missionary efforts in China form the one unbroken 
chain of good-doing in the record of foreign intercourse with that 
Empire. To whatever sect they may have belonged we owe to 
Missionaries the greater part of our knowledge of China, and all the 
favourable impression left on the Chinese millions by their devoted, 
charitable deeds. Li Hung Chang, a typical official, naturally hates 
them because he knows that the rottenness and callousness of Chinese 
officialdom are shown up by contrast with their beneficence and 
charity, and that in time their efforts would produce an irresistible 
demand on the part of the Chinese people themselves for Reform 
that would sweep away the existing system of charlatanism and 
extortion. We can well understand Li and his colleagues being 
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opposed to missionary enterprise, but that is no reason for our placing 
a less value on the life of a fellow-countryman because he is a 
missionary than we should if he were a diplomatist or a merchant. 
Li Hung Chang’s one panacea for troubles with foreigners, caused by 
the brutalities of his own countrymen, is the payment of money; and 
all his finesse in any negotiations entrusted to him will be devoted to 
fixing the compensation at the lowest possible rate per head for 
Missionaries, who constitute the bulk of the victims in China. 

There are other objections to negotiating with Li Hung Chang. 
He is the tool of Russia as well as of the Empress-Dowager. His 
part in signing the secret treaty with Russia during the Moscow 
coronation festivities was not known until some months after his visit 
here, and although long disbelieved it was cynically admitted by 
himself when he declared that the published text was not quite 
accurate. This was far from being his only exploit in collusion with 
and for the interests of Russia. Was it not he who wrecked the 
proposed British guaranteed loan to China at 3} per cent., by revealing 
the transaction to the Russian Minister, when his country was 
compelled to borrow from Russia at 6 per cent. to a clear loss of 
£400,000 per annum? During the period of his service in the 
Tsung-li-Yamen he was at the beck and call of M. Petroff, the 
successor of his friend, Count Cassini. In the hour of his supposed 
official resurrection it is with Russia that he places himself in direct 
telegraphic communication, and it is to her that he looks for the 
salvation of the worthless Manchu Government. Russia can count 
on this aged Minister, steeped in guile and permeated with the 
conviction that England will never fight Russia, to act as her bond 
slave in securing preponderance in China. The saving of Peking, its 
retention as capital, and the turning aside of well-deserved punish- 
ment from those in supreme power in China, will all be represented 
by Li as services rendered by Russia to the dynasty, for which no 
reward in territory can be too great. The protection of the Great 
White Czar will be represented as the perfection of earthly bliss, even 
while the enfolding arms are producing suffocation. 

The military conquest of Manchuria, the concentration there of a 
Russian army which, all deductions made, will soon number two 
hundred thousand efficients, and the utilisation of the services not 
only of Li Hung Chang but of all the officials whose only thought 
is to save the dynasty and themselves, these are the cards Russia is 
playing with much skill for the attainment of her preponderance in 
China. There can be no doubt either that she will succeed if the 
future policy of this country in the Far East is to be modelled on 
that of the last six years. We have done nothing but give way since 
Russia, Germany, and France compelled victorious Japan to halt, 
and whenever the Government has since taken credit to itself for 
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making a little stand it has been followed by some more abject and 
humiliating surrender. We have attempted to cope with Russia in 
the game of diplomacy, at which we have always been bunglers, and 
we have been beaten at every turn. Yet we are following precisely 
the same course now and hope to gain a success that has never 
attended our efforts. We look for extrication from our troubles in 
arranging impossible combinations because we persist in closing our 
eyes to the one simple and common fact in the International situation, 
which is that all the Powers, with the single exception of America, 
are agreed in thinking that we have got too much of this world and 
that they all have an interest in preventing us getting any more. 
Japan may hold this opinion also, but she is our ally because she 
foresees grave peril to herself from the growth of Russia, about which 
the European States do not care a pin when it takes an eastward 
course. It is because we refuse to see the facts of the case that our 
diplomatic efforts are invain. In the present case we shall tie our 
hands for a further critical period while Russia is consolidating her 
position in the North, and Germany and France are extending their 
spheres over provinces where our trade alone has flourished. 

While England has absolutely no policy in China, her hopes being 
directed to restoring the house of cards that has toppled over at Peking, 
Russia pursues her course unchecked, and with the buoyant confidence 
of one certain of success. Her own promises have never been a hind- 
rance to her, and if the Powers insist that Manchuria shall be termed 
a buffer state, she will not object while her railways across it are in 
course of construction and completion. But afterwards—the promise 
will be relegated to the long sack containing broken promises from 
Samarcand to Merv. Her policy will remain the same—the control 
of Northern Asia, commercially and politically, by a railway to the 
ports of the Yellow Sea, the reduction of the occupant of the Dragon 
Throne to the status of a Russian vassal, and the increase of the 
pressure on British India by the acquisition of Kashgaria and Tibet. 
That is my definition of Russian policy at the present moment and in 
the near future. The reader will see from the following translation 
from a very competent Russian witness that Russia’s own idea of it is 
not very dissimilar. 

‘** Our action in China will be, as elsewhere in Asia, to leave the inhabitants 
their traditional law and their religious practices. We have for the yellow man 
neither antipathy nor exceptional sympathy. We believe that the Chinaman 
will be a fellow-traveller with us in the future, and that we shall instruct him 
and attach him to us by giving him a civilisation superior to his own. We do 
not look upon China as a field for the investment of capital, like others do, 


because we have not enough capital for our own country. Our object is to make 
China a civilised state worthy to be included in the European family.” 


That may be an ideal, but whether expressed in the words of M. 
Kalouguinow or in mine, there is left the impression of a policy, 
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whereas our objective aims at keeping China a shop or a market, 
indifferent to its trials, changes, and development, so long as the 

door is left open for the exchange of mutual products at a profit to 
ourselves. It is only because Russia will close that door, as she has 

done everywhere else, that the British Government finds the courage 
| to oppose her. Could Russia give any guarantee that would com- 
mand even momentary acceptance to keep that door open, I believe 
she would be able to obtain a mandate to govern China from England, 
which is showing all the symptoms of the wearied Titan, and for a 
little “ peace in our time” would sign away the future sovereignty 
of the world. Russia may talk of giving China a new civilisation 
and a place among the European States, but this is only an euphemism 
for the realisation of her political ambition. She is not even qualified 
to doit. The civilisation, in the strict sense of the term, of China is 
in no way behind that of Russia, and, if the truth were revealed, 
there is, perhaps, as much corruption among Russian officials as 
among Chinese. The Chinese have fallen into the slough among 
the nations because they have retained their blind and senseless 
hatred towards all foreigners, and because their many good qualities 
are disfigured by the tendency to cruelty arising from callous indif- 
ference to human suffering. As civilised men they are thus reduced 
to a low place in the scale of humanity, but their perilous position as 
a nation is due to nothing except their want of patriotism and their 
cowardice. Jussia has no pretensions to civilise a race which is 
her “ own elder brother.” Li Hung Chang saw in the lineaments 
of the old Czars of Muscovy his Chinese ancestors, and it is more 
probable that the Chinese would drag the Russian administrators 
down to their level, than that the latter would raise the Celestials to 
a State “ worthy to be included in the European family.” 

Russia means to be preponderant in China. Of that there can be 
no doubt, and the course we are pursuing there must contribute to 
that result. She has many chances of success on her own action and 
efforts despite our opposition, but we are not opposing her. We are 
assisting her not merely by an ostentatious demonstration of our 
military weakness, by declining to assert our special and exclusive 
rights in the Yangtse, and by remaining inactive while other Powers 
are encroaching on our preserve and overshadowing us in every way, 
but also by contributing to the preservation of the Manchu Govern- 
ment, which is formed by the officials who were responsible for the 
recent outbreak, and by others like Li Hung Chang who are hope- 
lessly against us and for Russia. We seem to be pinning our hopes 
to the young Emperor, of whose present health and strength nothing 
whatever is known, and who is in the toils of the Empress-Dowager. 
We have easily forgotten that her latest known act was to execute 

hang- Yin-Huan, the only friend of the foreigner among officials of 
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the first rank in Northern China, who created such a favourable 
impression here in the Diamond Jubilee year. It would be incredible, 
if the facts were not before us, that we could hold any intercourse with 
the personages responsible for the recent sanguinary events. JRussia’s 
civilisation might stoop to take the Manchu Princes by the hand, but 
ours should not. By stooping we are making ourselves partners with 
her in a transaction of which she will reap all the profit. 

The fear that Russia will succeed in obtaining the preponderant 
voice in China is increased by the prominent intervention of Germany. 
Some English writers represented that she was about to enter the lists 
against Russia, and the refusal of the Berlin Government to endorse 
the Russian Note was hailed as evidence of disagreement between the 
two Emperors, with the pleasant assumption that Germany would 
combine with us against Russia and France. No assumption could 
be more baseless or opposed to the facts. Germany and Russia may 
not be absolutely working hand in hand, the Kaiser must be allowed 
his flights of imagination ; but there is no more likelihood of their 
running counter to each other than there is of, say, England and 
Austria going to war. The German Emperor wants to get the largest 
share of China for his country without hurting the susceptibilities of 
Russia, hence his emphatic reference to “ the infernational importance 
of the Yangtse,” the sphere which we fondly believed that the rest of 
the world was going to voluntarily resign to us! A new condition of 
political affairs will have had to come into existence before Germany 
will offend her neighbour on the Vistula by showing any English 
leanings in the Far East. She will not show them also because she 
does not possess them. German commerce and colonial power are to 
be built up on the ruins of those of Great Britain, the Carthage which 
the Imperial Teuton is bent on destroying. 

There is still, however, a little time left for action that will prevent 
the preponderance of Russia in China becoming an unassailable fact, 
but it must be employed in vigorous and prompt action, and not in 
idle talk and correspondence. At the risk of incurring the charge of 
presumption, I will venture to sketch in a few sentences a policy 
that will rend to pieces the pretensions of Russia to preponderance in 
China, and that will put the other Powers in their proper places. 

As there is no regular Government in China, the nominal Emperor 
being a prisoner in the hands of criminals, no negotiations for a 
pacific arrangement are possible, and the claims for compensation and 
guarantees as to the future must stand over for the present. As an 
arrangement is impossible, we must have a ‘“ material guarantee ”’ 
similar to that possessed by Russia in the north. The claim is un- 
impeachable, and natural. Let us then define and assert our claim 
to the Yangtse Valley, and at the same time support it by sending 
twenty thousand British troops to Chusan. At the same moment 
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we should notify Japan, Germany, America, and France that we will 
respect and support similar claims to “a material guarantee ”’ on their 
part in Corea, Shantung, Chekiang, and Kwangsi respectively. It 
would be necessary also to take the precaution of mobilising the fleet. 
If these steps were taken promptly, quietly, and firmly, there would 
be no war, the prestige of England would be raised to a higher point 
than ever, and the Powers, agreed on their own position and relative 
claims, could attack the Chinese problem with the genuine intention 
of solving it. There will, indeed, be no place in such an arrangement 
for Li Hung Chang, and we might even entertain the hope that the 
Dowager-Empress and her satellites would before long receive their 
deserts. It would be a partition of responsibility; whether it 
extended over much territory would rest with the Chinese. 

Failing decisive action of this nature, affairs may be patched up 
for a little time in China. The Empress may come back, Li Hung 
Chang may resume his favourite ré/e, and the Tsung-li- Yamen once 
more reopen its portals, and a hollow truce will obtain while Russia 
completes her railways to the gates of Peking and towards north- 
west China. But the only gainer will be Russia. Our hands will 
continue tied, the “international importance ” of the Yangtse valley 
will go on increasing with a diminishing chance of its ever becoming 
“our sphere,” the relative naval power of this country to Germany, 
Russia, and France, will be less, and, finally, the preponderance of 
Russia at Peking will become incontestable and complete. The 
prospect creates despondency, all the greater because the available 
evidence points to the conclusion that our Government has no policy 
worthy of the name, and that it has not the courage to face the 
situation and unmask the foes and false friends of the country. The 
difficulties and delays of the South African war seem to have un- 
nerved it at the very moment when “nerve” is most needed. Un- 
fortunately, too, the impression produced abroad by our struggle 
with the Boers is distinctly unfavourable to our military reputation. 
The nations think they can treat the old lion lightly and divide the 
spoil under his nose. One simple step will expose the error of these 
assumptions. Let the Government without a day’s delay occupy 
Chusan, and Russia’s claims to preponderance in China, as well as 
the ambitious dreams of others, will crumble to their base. 

Demetrivs C. Bovicer. 
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Every European country possesses a school of pessimist politicians 
who pass their time in wringing their hands over the incapacity of 
their respective Governments, and in mumbling, in one form or 
another, Sterne’s maxim, that “they order this matter better in 
France.” When rival nations do anything clever or enterprising we 
are asked by these croakers to join in a howl of envy ; when they do 
anything incomprehensibly stupid we are mysteriously bidden to 
mark the devious working of a Machiavellian intelligence, and to 
prepare for the downfall of the Empire. On the other hand there 
is not a country in Europe which does not see the unscrupulous hand 
of British intrigue in every international imbroglio. Of no question 
is this truer than of the Far Eastern question. I have on my table 
at this moment a pile of books published during the last few years, 
in every one of which I find that the winning game in China is being 
played by some country which is the pet aversion of the nation to 
which the author belongs, while his own land is losing rapidly and 
heavily. In England the bogey is, as usual, Russia. Russia’s 
insatiable ambition, Russia’s superior diplomacy, Russia’s omni- 
present intrigues, Russia’s knowledge of Asiatic peoples, and the 
foresight and consistency of her statesmen, as contrasted with the 
blundering and supineness of Great Britain, are the favourite 
themes of Lord Charles Beresford, of Mr. Colquhoun, and of Mr. 
Joseph Walton, and inspire even the more judicial pens of Lord 
Curzon and Mr, Chirol. 

That there is a measure of truth in this view I am not concerned 
to deny. The ambition of Russia is a colossal thing—almost as 
colossal as that of Great Britain. The advisers of the Tsar are 
generally men of conspicuous astuteness who have a clear conception 
of the ends for which they are striving, and who pursue them 
sleeplessly, and, if need be, unscrupulously. We are, perhaps, more 
muddy-minded, and a trifle more fastidious in our methods, but we 
are not less grasping. On the other hand, it has yet to be demon- 
strated that the Russian policy is inspired by the highest wisdom, 
while it is certainly not a fact that her diplomacy is free from mis- 
calculation. There is no advantage in the consistent pursuit of a policy 
based on wrong principles, or in showy triumphs which lead to fresh 
embarrassments. It is not at all improbable that these reproaches may 
one day find their application in the Eastern Asiatic policy of Russia. 

So far as the fallibility of Russian diplomacy is concerned, 
the history of the past month has afforded us a striking and 
instructive example. On the 25th August Count Lamsdorff, the 
successor of Count Muravieff in the direction of the Russian Foreign 
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Office, addressed a circular to the Powers proposing that the allied 
forces should evacuate Peking, in order, as the circular curiously 
explained, to facilitate the negotiation of a treaty of peace with China.* 
This document was practically Count Lamsdorff’s débué as a minister 
in the field of international politics, and on that account alone it 
could not but be regarded as a paper of exceptional interest. It had, 
however, unusual merits of its own. It was, perhaps, the most 
paradoxical proposal ever issued from a European Chancellery. It 
offered to a beaten foe terms which, if demanded by that foe, would 
have been laughed at. Hitherto in all military operations the capture 
of the capital of a hostile country has been regarded as the best means 
of securing peace, or, at any rate, as a pledge worth holding with a 
view to that end. Count Lamsdorff solemnly assumed that it was 
an impediment to peace, and consequently proposed a retreat on 
Tientsin. The explanation given by the minister was that the return 
of the Imperial family to Pekin was necessary to the negotiations, 
although it was patent to everybody that a properly accredited nego- 
tiator was all that was required. Indeed, in 1860, under precisely 
similarly circumstances, the allies negotiated with Prince Kung while 
the Imperial family remained at Jehol. The ineffectiveness of the 
proposal, however, became comically apparent when one asked what 
should be done if, after the retreat, the Chinese refused to come to 
suitable terms. Would Count Lamsdorff in that case counsel a 
retreat to Taku, to be followed, in the event of further difficulty, by 
the abandonment of China altogether, or would he advise a return to 
Peking to find the Imperial family flown again, and the prospects of 
peace as remote as ever ? 

The situation was, however, too grave for badinage. Moreover the 
apparent absurdity of the proposal only convinced the public the 
more that it concealed some serious purpose. A favourite explanation 
was that it was aimed at Germany and that its real intention was 
to cut the ground from under Count Von Waldersee’s much-trumpeted 
mission. That the German Emperor’s flamboyant speeches and the 
appointment of Count Von Waldersee to the command-in-chief of the 
allied forces had aroused considerable misgiving in Russia was 
already apparent, and it is not unlikely that these circumstances 
weighed with the Russian Government when the evacuation proposal 
was framed. They did not, however, constitute its real origin. The 
proposal was the outcome of causes which lie very much deeper in 
Russian policy. 

The position of Russia in regard to China differs essentially from 
that of the transmarine Powers. Jussia’s interests in that country 
are exclusively political, while those of the other Powers are 
essentially commercial. Russia is the neighbour of China over 
nearly 4,000 miles of frontier, and it is across that frontier that she 


(1) Text in Petersburger Zeitung, Aug. 20 = Sept. 2, and in Times, Sept. 3. 
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counts, one of these days, on expanding, until the whole of Eastern 
Asia—probably including the Gulf of Pechili and the city of Peking 
—shall acknowledge her flag. This is the end she keeps steadily in 
view, and it is in pursuance of that end, as well as for the present 
protection of her immense frontier, that she strains every effort to 
persuade the Chinese people and Government that she is their natural 
protector and best friend. So far as the frontier is concerned, this 
policy of friendship is imposed upon her by the great difficulty of 
defence in the present condition of Siberia. It is not only that the 
Siberian railway is uncompleted, and that so much of it as has been 
laid has not proved itself well adapted to the rapid transport of 
troops, but the work of colonisation is still in a preliminary and 
unsatisfactory stage. Hence, if the frontier tribes and rough soldiery 
of Mongolia and Kashgaria were let loose, it would be very difficult 
to prevent them from doing considerable damage. Any trouble with 
China would consequently impose on Russia sacrifices quite out of 
proportion to the military strength of the Chinese Empire. The more 
abiding object of the friendly policy of Russia is, however, to keep 
China as she is, and to prevent the transmarine Powers from acquiring 
interests in the north. Russia humours China in her obscurantism, 
and supports all the reactionary elements in the Government, as by 
that means she strengthens her own influence at Peking and at the 
same time shields the country from the vivifying influences which 
would eventually render Russian expansion impossible. For these 
reasons the cultivation of the strongest bonds of friendship with the 
Chinese Government has for years past been one of the main aims of 
the Russian Foreign Office. 

The bearing of this policy on Count Lamsdorff’s circular of the 
25th August, is not difficult to see. From the very beginning of the 
Boxer troubles Russia declared she was not at war with China or her 
Government, though all the other Powers, except the United States, 
held the question in reserve. Even when her own frontier was 
attacked by Imperial troops and the responsibility of the Central 
Government for the military operations on the Peiho had become 
indubitable, she ostentatiously referred to China as “our friendly 
neighbour.” During the earliest exchange of views by the Powers 
she insisted not only that the integrity of China and its form of 
government should be respected, but also that the dynasty should 
not be interfered with. Hence when the Allies reached Peking she 
was as much concerned to get them out again quickly as the Chinese 
themselves. With that view she proposed the immediate commence- 
ment of, peace negotiations, pointing out that the grievances com- 
mon to all the Powers were few and simple, and that once they were 
disposed of the troops might be withdrawn, and other questions 
might be settled through the ordinary diplomatic channels. The 
Powers, however, were in no hurry to tabulate their demands, and 
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they required time to consider the eligibility and credentials of the 
proposed Chinese negotiators. This evidently meant some delay 
and the indefinite presence of foreign troops in a region which 
Russia regards as her peculiar sphere. Under these circumstances 
Count Lamsdorft’s circular was prepared. Its object was a double 
one. In the first place it was designed to hasten the departure of 
the foreign troops, and in the second place it was intended as a 
further manifestation to the Chinese Government that their only true 
friend among the Foreign Barbarians was the Great White Tsar. 
The service to the Chinese Government had it proved successful would 
have been considerable, since the retreat of the Allies would have been 
interpreted all over the Empire as a triumph of the dynasty and the 
Imperial troops over the European Powers. 

Although the circular was thus a natural corollary of the settled 
policy of Russia in China, it is still difficult to believe that Count 
Lamsdorff ever seriously imagined that it would be accepted. From 
his point of view, however, there were plausible reasons for thinking 
that it might prove successful. With the single exception of Ger- 
many all the Powers were anxious to close the crisis quickly. Great 
Britain’s entanglement in South Africa and President McKinley’s 
electioneering preoccupations in the United States seemed to pro- 
mise the adhesion of those Powers. The United States, indeed, did 
at first accept the proposal, although, like President Kruger when 
he rejected the Joint Enquiry, it has since explained that it meant 
the opposite of what it said. France, of course, could be counted on, 
and Japan would probably follow the lead of England. Germany 
alone—for even with Austria and Italy she would be practically alone 
—could do nothing and would be compelled to follow the others. 
Tlence it seemed that the circular would appeal to sympathetic 
ears. Count Lamsdorff’s fatal mistake was that he forgot for a 
moment that very distinction between the interests of NRussia 
in China and those of the transmarine Powers, which on other 
occasions he had been so fond of expounding to foreign diplomatists. 
It was precisely because the interests of the transmarine Powers are 
commercial that they could not afford to leave Peking until their 
chastisement of the Chinese Government had been completed and the 
amplest guarantees for future good behaviour had been exacted. Russia 
as a neighbour, with a considerable army stationed in Liao-tong and 
few commercial interests outside her immediate reach, could well 
afford to dispense with guarantees, while, as the best friend of China, 
she was not inclined to be over-exacting in the matter of chastise- 
ment. The commercial Powers, on the other hand, depending 
exclusively on their prestige, did not dare to make such con- 
cessions. With merchants and missionaries dispersed all over the 
country, they could not take a course which would be interpreted 
as due to weakness, and which would consequently render the lives 
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of their nationals unsafe and the future cultivation of their mer- 
cantile and industrial interests impossible. 

The proposal was accordingly rejected, and Count Lamsdorff had 
the mortification of experiencing a not inconspicuous diplomatic 
defeat before his tenure of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was three 
weeks old. One can scarcely be sorry for him. His scheme was 
intrinsically absurd, or, if that is too harsh a judgment to pass upon 
it, it was at any rate the result of a crude miscalculation. Its fate 
has, happily, no practical importance except as showing that Russian 
diplomacy is not quite the infallible art that the Russophobes believe 
it to be. 

The whole incident has, however, a wider bearing on the much- 
acclaimed statesmanship of Russia in the Far East. Why should 
Russia be so nervously anxious to propitiate China, and to avoid 
complications, if her position in Eastern Asia is as strong as it is 
represented ? ‘The long-frontier plea looks suspiciously like a con- 
fession of weakness. It was not thought of in 1880, when Russia 
was ready to go to war for Kuldja, although China was then believed 
to be far more powerful than she is now known to be, and Russia 
had none of the advantages of a Siberian railway, and a naval port at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Pechili, which she now has. The truth is 
that her position is not free from serious embarrassment, and this is 
due in no small measure to the absence of those very qualities from 
her statesmanship with which it is usually credited. 

It was, of course, only to be expected that so gigantic an enter- 
prise as the opening up of Siberia by means of a railway five thousand 
miles long would involve enormous sacrifices and entail heavy 
responsibilities. The last thing, however, that Russia expected to 
meet at the other end, and that with a capable diplomacy she should 
have met, was a serious accession to her political difficulties. And 
yet to-day with the railway still uncompleted, and with over 
£200,000,000 expended in connection with it, the only conspicuous 
result is that she has added Japan to the catalogue of her enemies, 
and the Corean question to the list of her political anxieties. Could 
this have been avoided? There can be little doubt that it could. 
We are frequently told that the feud between Russia and Japan 
owes its element of permarency to the intervention organised by 
Russia after the negotiation of the Treaty of Shimonoseki. That, 
however, is not a fact. Jussia’s intervention—which was certainly 
inevitable—would have been speedily forgotten had Russia practised 
the principles she preached, and abstained from appropriating the 
territory of which she had deprived Japan, ostensibly on public 
grounds. It was the seizure of Port Arthur and Talienwan which 
made Japan necessarily an enemy of Russia, not only because the 
Japanese justly look upon it as an act of bad faith, but because it led 
to an irreconcilable conflict of interests in Corea, the possession of 
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which is now vital to both. There was never any adequate justification 
for Russia’s action at Port Arthur and Talienwan. She had, it is 
true, some reason for fearing that her interests in that direction were 
being jeopardised, but there was never any solid ground for her 
apprehensions. Had she duly weighed the nature of her suspicions 
and the consequences of her action she would most certainly have 
postponed her coup until the enmity of Japan was of less moment to 
her, safeguarding her interests meanwhile by other means. She did 
not do so, and she is now paying the penalty of her unwisdom. 

That penalty strikes at the very root of her aspirations in Eastern 
Asia, and ties her down still more firmly to the anomalous policy she is 
pursuing at Peking. It is not merely the possession of Corea that is 
involved, but the hegemony of the Far East. Japan sees clearly that 
if the Russian danger is to be held in check, the Japonisation of 
China—not by conquest, but by alliance and social and political 
reform—is essential. Russia replies not merely by supporting the 
rotten fabric of Chinese Reaction, but by preaching at Peking a 
pseudo Pan-Mongolism, of which Prince Ouchtomsky is the anointed 
prophet, and which represents the Muscovites as essentially Asiatics. 
To such desperate expedients has Russian statesmanship been reduced 
through nobody’s fault but its own. 

But political difficulties—and the feud with Japan does not stand 
alone—are not the only or even the most serious embarrassments 
from which Russia is suffering in the Far East. The outlook in 
Siberia, even now that the railway is approaching completion, is far 
from encouraging. The idea of the Russian Government in embarking 
on its gigantic enterprises in Siberia has been, of course, to make it a 
white man’s country. It was expected that colonists from Russia proper 
would flock to the new land and that in course of time it would 
become a fresh outpost of Slav culture and power in Asia. As 
matters stand at present there is no small danger of the whole of 
Siberia becoming eventually Mongolised, in a sense very different 
from that contemplated by Prince Ouchtomsky. 

Recent investigations have shown that while the white emigration 
to Siberia has been considerable, it has been neither permanent nor 
beneficial. In 1899, according to a recent Consular Report,’ it 
amounted to 223,981 souls, but in the first six months of the same 
year over 59,000 returned penniless to Russia, having failed to find a 
livelihood.? Those who remained are described as pauperised by their 
privileges and doing little or nothing to develope the country.? On 
the other hand, the Chinese are everywhere overrunning the land. 
As the white man either objects to work altogether or requires 
excessive wages, Chinese labour has become a necessity. On all 
the public works it is employed, being paid less than half the 


(1) No. 533, Miscellaneous Series. (2) Petersburger Zeitung, Nov. 13-25, 1899. 
(3) Idid., March 5-17, 1898. Leroy-Beaulieu: ‘‘La Renovation de I’ Asie,”’ p. 95. 
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price of white labour. In the wake of the workman comes the 
Chinese pedlar, and even the Chinese merchant.1 The movement 
is fed by an immigration and colonisation scheme founded by 
the Chinese Government in Manchuria and Mongolia, which has 
proved far more successful than the similar Russian organisation 
in Siberia.? At one time it was thought that, owing to the facility 
with which the Russians consorted with <Asiatics, the result of 
this immigration would be the Slavising of the Chinese. It now 
seems more probable that the Chinese will absorb the Slavs. A very 
distinguished Russian traveller told me last year that on the frontier 
the Russian colonists had already forgotten their own tongue, while 
in Irkutsk a pidgin-Russian is freely spoken. ‘In short,” he added, 
“while we Russians have been meditating the political conquest of 
China, the Chinese have begun the economic conquest of Siberia.” 
The worst of it is that Russia has no remedy at hand, for she cannot 
exclude Chinese immigration without compromising the economic 
progress of Siberia and abandoning her friendly policy at Peking. 
There are many minor problems, both political and social, arising 
out of Russia’s artificial Drang nach Osten, which are sources of 
anxiety to the Russian Government. It suffices, however, to men- 
tion the conflict with Japan and the Yellow Peril in Siberia to show 
that her hands are very full, and to explain her great eagerness to 
get rid of crises like the present even at some sacrifice to her dignity. 
One result of this little review of the position of Russia in the Far 
East must be to raise considerable doubts as to the accuracy of the 
current belief that she is playing a winning game in that region, or 
that she is playing her game with phenomenal skill. To me it 
seems that she is pursuing an impossible end by illusory means, and 
that the result can only be to enlarge and complicate her embarrass- 
ments. Were she to moderate her ambition she could obtain every- 
thing essential to her by joining more heartily with the transmarine 
Powers in the policy they pursue at Peking. At the same time she 
would promote the well-being of Eastern Asia, in which she is so 
solidly interested, on a really enduring basis. Those who have most 
carefully watched the progress of events in China since 1895 are 
convinced that the days of the Reactionaries are numbered, and that 
whoever supports them will find themselves “ backing the wrong 
horse.”’ As for the hope of convincing the Chinese that Russia is their 
best friend, one would have thought that its perfect illusoriness had 
already been sufficiently demonstrated by recent events in Manchuria. 
At any rate Count Lamsdorff’s failure to persuade the Powers to 
evacuate Peking will not tend to convince the Mandarins that they 
are mistaken in the cynical estimate they have hitherto placed on the 
value of Russian friendship. DirLomaticvs. 


(1) Kélnische Zeitung, July 21, 1900. Hamburger Nachrichten, Sept. 4, 1900. 
(2) Petersburger Zeitung, Aug. 20=Sept. 2, 1900. 
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BY THE IONIAN SEA. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CASSIODORUS. 


Tue iron way crosses the mouth of the valley river. As I had already 
noticed, it was a turbid torrent, of dull yellow; where it poured into the 
sea, it made a vast, clean-edged patch of its own hue upon the darker 
surface of the waves. This peculiarity resulted, no doubt, from much rain 
upon the hills; it may be that in calmer seasons the Fiume di Squillace 
bears more resemblance to the Pellena as one pictures it, a delightful stream 
flowing through the gardens of the old monastery. Cassiodorus tells us that 
it abounded in fish. One of his happy labours was to make fish-ponds, filled 
and peopled from the river itself. In the cliffside where Mons Moscius 
breaks above the shore, are certain rocky caves, and by some it is thought 
that, in speaking of his fish preserves, Cassiodorus refers to these. What- 
ever the local details, it was from this feature that the house took its name, 
Monasterium Vivariense. 

Here, then, I stood in full view of the spot which I had so often visioned 
in my mind’s eye. Much of the land hereabout—probably an immense 
tract of hill and valley—was the cld monk’s patrimonial estate. We can 
trace his family back through three generations, to a Cassiodorus, an Illus- 
trissimus under the falling Empire, who about the middle of the fifth century 
defended his native Bruttii against an invasion of the Vandals. His grand- 
son was a distinguished man in public affairs all through the troubled time 
which saw Italy pass under the dominion of Odovacar, and under the 
conquest of Theodoric; the Gothic king made him Pretorian Prefect. Of 
this Cassiodorus we learn that he had great herds of horses, bred in the 
Bruttian forests, and that Theodoric was indebted to him for the mounting 
of troops of cavalry. He and his ancestry would signify little nowadays 
but for the life-work of his greater son—Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus 
Senator, statesman, historian, monk. Senator was not a title, but a personal 
name; the name our Cassiodorus always used when speaking of himself. 
But history calls him otherwise, and for us he must be Cassiodorus still. 

The year of his birth was 480. In the same year were born two other 
men, glories of their age, whose fame is more generally remembered: 
Boethius the poet and philosopher, and Benedict called Saint. 

From Questorship (old name with no longer the old significance) to Pre- 
torian Prefecture, Cassiodorus held all offices of state, and seems under 
every proof to have shown the nobler qualities of statesmanship. During 
his ripe years he stood by the side of Theodoric, minister in prime trust, 
doubtless helping to shape that wise_and benevolent policy which made the 
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reign of the Ostrogoth a time of rest and hope for the Italian people—Roman 
no longer; the word had lost its meaning, though rot its magic. The 
Empire of the West had perished; Theodorie and his minister, clearly 
understanding this, and resolute against the Byzantine claim which was but 
in half abeyance, aimed at the creation of an independent Italy, where Goth 
and Latin should blend into a new race. The hope proved vain. Theo- 
doric’s successors, no longer kings, but mere Gothic chieftains, strove 
obscurely against inevitable doom, until the generals of Justinian trod Italy 
into barren servitude. Only when the purpose of his life was shattered, 
when—Theodorie long dead—his still faithful service to the Gothic rule 
became an idle form, when Belisarius was compassing the royal city of 
Ravenna, and voice of council could no longer make itself heard amid 
tumult and ruin, did Cassiodorus retire from useless office, and turn his back 
upon the world. 

He was aged about sixty. Long before, he had written a history of the 
Goths (known to us only in a compendium by another hand), of which the 
purpose seems to have been to reconcile the Romans to the Gothic monarchy; 
it began by endeavouring to prove that Goths had fought against the 
Greeks at Troy. Now that his public life was over, he published a collec- 
tion of the state papers composed by him under the Gothic rulers from 
Theodoric to Vitiges : for the most part royal rescripts addressed to foreign 
powers and to officials of the kingdom. Invaluable for their light upon 
men and things fourteen hundred years ago, these Varia of Cassiodorus ; 
and for their own sake, as literary productions, most characteristic, most 
entertaining. Not quite easy to read, for the Latin is by no means Augustan, 
but, after labour well spent, a delightful revelation of the man and the age. 
Great is the variety of subjects dealt with or touched upon; from the 
diplomatic relations between Ravenna and Constantinople, or the alliances 
of the Amal line with barbaric royalties in Gaul and Africa, to the pension- 
ing of an aged charioteer and the domestic troubles of a small landowner. 
We form a good general idea of the condition of Italy at that time, and, on 
many points political and social, gather a fund of most curious detail. The 
world shown to us is in some respects highly civilised, its civilisation still 
that of Rome, whose laws, whose manners, have in great part survived the 
Teutonic conquest; from another point of view it is a mere world of ruin, 
possessed by triumphant barbarism and sinking to intellectual darkness. We 
note the decay of central power, and the growth of political anarchy; we 
observe the process by which Roman nobles, the Senatorial Order when a 
Senate lingers only in name, are becoming the turbulent lords of the middle 
ages, each a power in his own territory, levying private war, scornful of 
public interests. The city of Rome has little part in this turbid history, yet 
her name is never mentioned without reverence, and in theory she is still 
the centre of the world. Glimpses are granted us of her fallen majesty ; 
we learn that Theodoric exerted himself to preserve her noble buildings, to 
restore her monuments; at the same time we hear of marble stolen from 
palaces in decay, and of temples which, as private property, are converted to 
ignoble use. Moreover, at Rome sits an ecclesiastical dignitary, known as 
Papa, to whose doings already attaches considerable importance. One of 
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the last acts of the Senate which had any real meaning was to make a 
decree with regard to the election of this Bishop, forbidding his advance by 
the way of simony. Theodoric, an Arian, interferes only with the Church of 
tome in so far as public peace demands it. In one of his letters occurs a 
most remarkable dictum on the subject of toleration. ‘* Religionem impe- 
rave non possumus, quia nemo cogitur ut credat invitus—we cannot impose a 
religious faith, for no one can be impelled to believe against his conscience.” 
This must, of course, have been the king’s own sentiment, but Cassiodorus 
worded it, and doubtless did so with approval. 

Indeed, we are at no loss to discern the mind of the secretary in these 
official papers. Cassiodorus speaks as often for himself as for the king; he 
delights to expatiate, from an obviously personal point of view, on any 
subject that interests him. One of these is natural history; give him but 
the occasion, and he gossips of beasts, birds, and fishes, in a flow of the 
most genial pedantry. Certain bronze elephants on the Via Sacra are 
falling to pieces and must be repaired; in giving the order, Theodoric’s 
minister pens a little treatise on the habits and characteristics of the 
elephant. His erudition is often displayed: having to convey some direc- 
tion about the Circus at Rome, he begins with a pleasant sketch of the 
history of chariot racing. One marvels at the man who, in such a period, 
preserved this mood of liberal leisure. His style is perfectly suited to the 
matter ; diffuse, ornate, amusingly affected ; altogether a precious mode of 
writing, characteristic of literary decadence. When the moment demands 
it, he is pompously grandiloquent ; in dealing with a delicate situation, he 
becomes involved and obscure. We perceive in him a born courtier, a 
proud noble, a statesman of high purpose and no little sagacity ; therewith, 
many gracious and attractive qualities, coloured by weaknesses, such as 
agreeable pedantry and amiable self-esteem, which are in part personal, 
partly the note of his time. 

One’s picture of the man is, of course, completed from a knowledge of 
the latter years of his life, of the works produced during his monastic 
retirement. Christianity rarely finds expression in the Varia, a point suffi- 
ciently explained by the Gothic heresy, which imposed discretion in public 
utterances ; on the other hand, pagan mythology abounds ; we observe the 
hold it still had upon educated minds—education, indeed, meaning much 
the same thing in the sixth century after Christ as in the early times of the 
Empire. Cassiodorus can never have been a fanatical devotee of any creed. 
Of his sincere piety there is no doubt ; it appears in a vast commentary on 
the Psalms, and more clearly in the book he wrote for the guidance and 
edification of his brother monks—brothers (carissimi fratres), for in his 
humility he declined to become the Abbot of Vivariense. Enough that his 
worldly dignity, his spiritual and mental graces, assured to him the influence 
he desired. The rotable characteristic of his rule was a sanctifying of 
intellectual labour. In abandoning the world, he by no means renounced 
his interest in its civilisation. Statesmanship having failed to stem the tide 
of oriental tyranny and northern barbarism, he set himself to save as much 
as possible of the nobler part, to secure for happier ages the record of 
human attainment. Great was the importance he attached to the work of 
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his Antiquarii—copyists who laboured to preserve the manuscript literature 
which was in danger of utterly perishing. With special reference to their 
work upon the Scriptures, he tell them that they ‘ fight against the wiles 
of Satan with pen and ink.” And again: ‘ Writing with three fingers, 
they thus symbolise the virtues of the Holy Trinity ; using a reed, they 
thus attack the craft of the Devil with that very instrument which smote 
the Lord’s head in his Passion.” But all literature was his care. That 
the copyists might write correctly, he digested the works of half a dozen 
grammarians into a treatise on orthography. Further, that the books of 
the monastery might wear ‘(a wedding garment” (his own phrase), he 
designed a great variety of bindings, which were kept as patterns. 

There, at the foot of Moscius, did these brethren and their founder live 
and work. But on the top of the mountain was another retreat, known as 
Castellense, for those monks who—divina gratia sugfragante—desired a 
severer discipline, and left the cwnobitic house to become anchorites. Did 
these virtuous brothers continue their literary labours? One hopes so, and 
one is glad that Cassiodorus himself seems to have ended his life down in 
the valley by the Pellena. 

A third class of monks finds mention, those in whom ‘ Friyidus obstiterit 
circum precordia sanguis,” quotes the founder. In other words, the hope- 
lessly stupid. For these there was labour in the garden, and to console 
them Cassiodorus recites from a Psalm: ‘ Thou shalt eat the labour of thy 
hands; happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee.” A smile is 
on the countenance of the humane brother. He did his utmost, indeed, for 
the comfort, as well as the spiritual welfare, of his community. Baths 
were built ‘ for the sick’ (heathendom had been cleaner, but we must not 
repine); for the suffering, too, and for pilgrims, exceptional food was pro- 
vided—young pigeons, delicate fish, fruit, honey; a new kind of lamp was 
invented, to burn for long hours without attention; dials and clepsydras 
marked the progress of day and night. 

Among the monastic duties is that of giving instruction to the peasantry 
round about. They are not to be oppressed, these humble tillers of the 
soil, for is it not written that ‘‘ My yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 
But one must insist that they come frequently to religious service, and that 
they do not lucos colere—worship in groves—which shows that a heathen 
mind still lingered among the people, and that they reverenced the old 
deities. Benedict, the contemporary of Cassiodorus (we have no authority 
for supposing that they knew each other), when he first ascended the 
mount above Cassinum, found a temple of Apollo, with the statue of the 
god receiving daily homage. Archwologists have tried to determine at 
what date the old religion became extinct in Italy. Their research leads 
them well into the middle ages, but, undoubtedly, even then they pause 
too soon. 

Legend says that Cassiodorus attained the age of nearly a hundred years. 
We may be sure that to the end he lived busily, for of idleness he speaks 
with abhorrence as the root of evil. Doubtless he was always a copious 
talker, and to many a pilgrim he must have gossipped delightfully, alter- 
nating mundane memories with counsel good for the soul. Only one of his 
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monastic brethren is known to us as a man of any distinction: this was 
Dionysius Exiguus, or the Little, by birth a Scythian and a man of much 
learning. He compiled the first history of the Councils, and, a matter more 
important, originated the computation of the Christian Era; for up to this 
time men had dated in the old way, by shadowy consulships and confusing 
Indictions. There is happy probability that Cassiodorus lived out his life 
in peace; but the monastery did not long exist; like that of Benedict on 
Monte Cassino, it seems to have been destroyed by the Lombards, savages 
and Arians. No trace of it remains. But high up on the mountain is a 
church known as S. Maria de Vetere, a name indicating an ancient foundation, 
which perhaps was no other than the anchorite house of Castellense. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE GROTTA. 


Asout a mile beyond Squillace the line passes by a tunnel through the 
promontory of Mons Moscius. At this point on the face of the sea-cliff I 
was told that I should discover a grotta, one of the caverns which some 
think are indicated by Cassiodorus when he speaks of his fish-preserves. 
Arrived near the mouth of the tunnel I found a signal-box, where several 
railway-men were grouped in talk; to them I addressed myself, and all 
immediately turned to offer me guidance. We had to clamber down a 
rocky descent, and skirt the waves for a few yards; when my cluster of 
companions had sufficiently shown their good-will, all turned back but one, 
who made a point of giving me safe conduct into the cave itself. He was 
a bronzed, bright-eyed, happy-looking fellow of middle age, his humorous 
intelligence appearing in a flow of gossip about things local. We entered 
a narrow opening, some twelve feet high, which ran perhaps twenty yards 
into the cliff. Lenormant supposes that this was a quarry made by the 
original Greek colonists. If Cassiodorus used it for the purpose mentioned, 
the cave must have been in direct communication either with the sea or the 
river; at present, many yards of sloping shingle divide it from the line of 
surf, and the river flows far away. Movement of the shore there has of 
course been, and the Pellena may have considerably changed the direction 
of its outflow ; our author's description being but vague, one can only muse 
on probabilities and likelihoods. 

Whilst we talked, the entrance to the cave was shadowed, and there 
entered one of the men who had turned back at half way ; his face betrayed 
the curiosity which had after all prevailed to bring him hither. Shouting 
merrily, my companion hailed him as ‘ Brigadiere.”” The two friends con- 
trasted very amusingly; for the brigadiere was a mild, timid, simple crea- 
ture, who spoke with diffidence; he kept his foolishly good-natured eyes 
fixed upon me, a gaze of wonder. After listening to all that my guide had 
to say—it was nothing te the point, dealing chiefly with questions of railway 
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engineering—I had just begun to explain my interest in the locality, and I 
mentioned the name of Cassiodorus. As it passed my lips the jovial fellow 
burst into a roar of laughter. ‘‘Cassiodorio!! Ha, ha,Cassiodorio! Ha, 
ha, ha!” I asked him what he meant, and found that he was merely 
delighted to hear a stranger unexpectedly utter a name in familiar local use. 
He ran out from the cave, and pointed up the valley ; yonder was a fountain 
which bore the name ‘Fontana di Cassiodorio,” (From my authors I 
knew of this; it may or may not have genuine historic interest.) There- 
upon, I tried to discover whether any traditions hung to the name, but these 
informants had only a vague idea that Cassiodorus was a man of times long 
gone by. How, they questioned in turn, did J know anything about him ? 
Why, from books, I replied; among them books which the ancient himself 
had written more than a thousand years ago. This was too much for the 
brigadiere ; it moved him to stammered astonishment. Did I mean to say 
that books written more than a thousand years ago still existed? The 
jovial friend, good-naturedly scornful, cried out that of course they did, and 
added with triumphant air that they were not in the language of to-day, but 
in latino, latino / All this came as a revelation to the other, who stared and 
marvelled, never taking his eyes from my face. At length he burst out with 
an emphatic question; these same books, were they large? Why yes, I 
answered, some of them. Were they—were they as large as a missal? A 
shout of jolly laughter interrupted us. It seemed to me that my erudite 
companion was in the habit of getting fun out of his friend the brigadiere, 
but so kindly did he look and speak, that it must have been difficult for the 
simpleton ever to take offence. 

Meanwhile the sullen sky had grown blacker, and rain was descending 
heavily. In any case, I should barely have had time to go further, and 
had to be content with a description from my companions of a larger cave 
some distance beyond this, which is known as the Grotta of San Gregorio— 
with reference, I suppose, to St. Gregory the Thaumaturgist; to him 
was dedicated a Greek monastery, built on the ruined site of Vivariense, 
After the Byzantine conquest of the sixth century, Magna Grecia once 
more justified its ancient name; the civilisation of this region became 
purely Greek ; but for the Lombards and ecclesiastical Rome, perhaps no 
Latin Italy would have survived. Greek monks, who through the darkest 
age were skilful copyists, continued in Calabria the memorable work of 
Cassiodorus. The ninth century saw Saracen invasion, and then it was, 
no doubt, that the second religious house under Mons Moscius perished from 
its place. 

Thinking over this, I walked away from the cave and climbed again to 
the railway ; my friends also were silent and ruminative. Not unnaturally, 
I suspécted that a desire for substantial thanks had some part in their 
silence, and at a convenient spot I made suitable offering. It was done, I 


(1) There is debate among scholars whether the name should be Cassiodorus or 
Cassiodorius. We have rhythmic authority for the common spelling, which is euphoni- 
cally preferable ; but German erudition pronounces for -‘us. ‘These fellow-country men 
of the sage called him unmistakably Cassiodorio. The local nomenclature can hardly 
have any historic significance ; it is probably quite modern. 
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trust, with all decency, for I knew that I had the betier kind of Calabrian 
to deal with; but neither the jovially intelligent man nor the pleasant 
simpleton would for a moment entertain this suggestion. They refused 
with entire dignity—grave, courteous, firm—and as soon as I had apolo- 
gised, which I did, not without emphasis, we were on the same terms as 
before ; with handshaking, we took kindly leave of each other. Such self- 
respect is the rarest thing in Italy, south of Rome, but in Calabria I found 
it more than once. 

By when I had walked back to the station, hunger exhausted me. There 
was no buffet, and seemingly no place in the neighbourhood where food 
could be purchased, but on my appealing to the porter I learnt that he 
was accustomed to entertain stray travellers in his house hard by, whither 
he at once led me. To describe the room where my meal was provided 
would be sheer ingratitude ; in my recollection it compares favourably with 
ihe Albergo Nazionale of Squillace. I had bread, salame, cheese, and, 
heaven be thanked, wine that I could swallow—nay, for here sounds 
the note of thanklessness, it was honest wine, of which I drank copiously. 
Honest, too, the charge that was made; I should have felt cheap at ten 
times the price that sudden accession of bodily and mental vigour. Luck 
be with him, that facchino of Squillace station! I remember his human 
face, and his smile of pleasure when I declared all he modestly set before 
me good and good again. His hospitality sent me on my way rejoicing— 
glad that I had seen the unspeakable little mountain town, thrice glad that 
I had looked upon Mons Moscius and trodden by the river Pellena. Rain 
fell in torrents, but I no longer cared. When presently the train arrived, I 
found a comfortable corner, and looked forward with a restful sigh to the 
seven hours’ travel which would bring me into view of Sicily. 

In the carriage sat a school-boy, a book open upon his knee. When 
our eyes had met twice or thrice, and an ingenuous smile rose to his hand- 
some face, I opened conversation, and he told me that he came every day to 
school from a little place called San Sostene to Catanzaro, there being no 
nearer instruction above the elementary ; a journey of some sixteen miles 
each way, and not to be reckoned by English standards, for it meant 
changing at the Marina for the valley train, and finally going up the moun- 
tain side by diligenza. The lad flushed with delight in his adventure—a 
real adventure for him to meet with someone from far-off England. Just 
before we stopped at San Sostene, he presented me with his card—why 
had he a card ?—which bore the name: De Luca Fedele. A bright and 
spirited lad, who seemed to have the best qualities of his nation; I wish 
I might live to hear him spoken of as a man doing honour to Italy. 

At this station another travelling companion took the school-boy’s place ; 
a priest, who soon addressed me in courteous talk. He journeyed only for 
a short way, and, when alighting, pointed skyward through the dark (night 
had fallen) to indicate his mountain parish miles inland. He, too, offered 
me his card, adding a genial invitation; I found he was Parroco (parish 
priest) of San Nicold at Badolato. I would ask nothing better than to visit 
him, some autumn-tide, when grapes are ripening above the Ionian Sea. 

It was a wild night. When the rain at length ceased, lightning flashed 
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ceaselessly about the dark heights of Aspromonte ; later, the moon rose, 
and, sailing amid grandly illumined clouds, showed white waves rolling in 
upon the beach. Wherever the train stopped, that sea-music was in my 
ears—now seeming to echo a verse of Homer, now the softer rhythm of 
Theocritus. Think of what one may in day-time on this far southern shore, 
its nights are sacred to the poets of Hellas. In rounding Cape Spare- 
tivento, I strained my eyes through the moonlight—unhappily a waning 
moon, which had shone with full orb the evening I ascended Catanzaro—to 
see the Sicilian mountains; at length they stood up darkly against the 
paler night. There came back to my memory a voyage at glorious sunrise, 
years ago, when I passed through the Straits of Messina, and all day long 
gazed at Etna, until its cone, solitary upon the horizon, shone faint and far 
in the glow of evening—the morrow to bring me a first sight of Greece. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


REGGIO, 


By its natural situation Reggio is marked for an unquict history. It was a 
gateway of Magna Grecia; it lay straight in the track of conquering Rome 
when she moved towards Sicily ; it offered points of strategic importance to 
every invader or defender of the peninsula throughout the mediwval wars. 
Goth and Saracen, Norman, Teuton and Turk, seized, pillaged, and aban- 
doned, each in turn, this stronghold overlooking the narrow sea. Then the 
earthquakes, ever menacing between Vesuvius and Etna; that of 1783, 
which wrought destruction throughout Calabria, laid Reggio in ruins, so 
that to-day it has the aspect of a newly-built city, curving its regular streets, 
amphitheatre-wise, upon the slope that rises between shore and mountain. 
Of Rhegium little is discernible above ground ; of the ages that followed 
scarce anything remains but the towering fortress, so shaken by that 
century-old disaster that huge gaps show where its rent wall sank toa 
lower Jevel upon the hill-side. 

At first, one has eyes and thoughts for nothing but the landscape. From 
the terrace road along the shore, Via Plutino, beauties and glories inde- 
scribable lie before one at every turn of the head. Aspromonte, with its 
forests and crags; the shining straits, sail-dotted, opening to a sea-horizon 
north and south ; and on the other side, the mountain-island, crowned with 
snow. Hours long I stood and walked here, marvelling delightedly at all 
I saw, but in the end ever fixing my gaze on Sicily. Clouds passed across 
the blue sky, and their shadows upon the Sicilian panorama made ceaseless 
change of hue and outline. At early morning I saw the crest of Etna 
glistening as the first sun-rays smote upon its snowy ridges; at fall of 
day the summit hidden by heavy clouds, and western beams darting from 
behind the mountain, those far, cold heights glimmered with a hue of palest 
olive-green, seeming but a vision of the sunset heaven, translucent, ever 
about to vanish. Night transformed but did not all conceal. Yonder, a 
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few miles away, shone the harbour and the streets of Messina, and many 
a gleaming point along the island coast, strand-touching or high above, 
signalled the homes of men. Calm, warm, and clear, this first night at 
Reggio; I could not turn away from the siren-voice of the waves; hearing 
searce a footstep but my own, I paced hither and thither by the sea-wall, 
alone with memories. 

The rebuilding of Reggio has made it clean and sweet; its air is blended 
from that of mountain and sea, ever renewed, delicate and inspiriting. 
But, apart from the harbour, one notes few signs of activity ; the one long 
street, Corso Garibaldi, has little traffic; most of the shops close shortly 
after nightfall, and then there is no sound of wheels; all would be perfectly 
still but for the occasional cry of lads who sell newspapers. Indeed, the 
town is strangely quiet, considering its size and aspect of importance; one 
has to search for a restaurant, and I doubt if more than one café exists, 
At my hotel the dining-room was a public trattoria, opening upon the 
street, but only two or three military men—the eternal officers—made use 
of it, and I felt a less cheery social atmosphere than at Taranto or at 
Catanzaro, One recurring incident did not tend to exhilarate. Sitting in 
view of a closed door, I saw children’s faces pressed against the glass, 
peering little faces, which sought a favourable moment ; suddenly the door 
would open, and there sounded a thin voice, begging for un pezzo di pane— 
a bit of bread. Whenever the waiter caught sight of these little mendi- 
cants, he rushed out with simulated fury, and pursued them along the 
pavement. I have no happy recollection of my Reggian meals. 

An interesting feature of the streets is the frequency of carved in- 
scriptions, commemorating citizens who died in their struggle for liberty. 
Amid quiet byways, for instance, I discovered a tablet with the name of 
a young soldier who fell at that spot, fighting against the Bourbon, in 
1860 ; ‘‘offerse per UVunita della patria sua vita quadrilustre.” The very 
insignificance of this young life makes the fact more touching; one thinks 
of the unnumbered lives sacrificed upon this soil, age after age, to the 
wild-beast instinct of mankind, and how pathetic the attempt to preserve 
the memory of one boy, so soon to become a meaningless name! His own 
voice seems to plead with us for a regretful thought, to speak from the 
stone in sad arraignment of tyranny and bloodshed. A voice which has no 
aceent of hope. In the days to come, as through all time that is past, man 
will lord it over his fellow, and earth will be stained red from veins of 
young and old. That sweet and sounding name of patria becomes an illu- 
sion and a curse; linked with the pretentious modernism, civilisation, it 
serves as plea to the latter-day barbarian, ravening and reckless under 
his civil garb. How can one greatly wish for the consolidation and 
prosperity of Italy, knowing that national vigour tends more and more to 
international fear and hatred ? They who perished that Italy might be born 
again, dreamt of other things than old savagery clanging in new weapons. 
In our day there is but one Italian patriot : he who tills the soil, and sows, 
and reaps, ignorant or careless of all beyond his furrowed field. 

Whilst I was still thinking of that memorial tablet, I found myself in 
front of the Cathedral. As a structure it makes small appeal, dating only 
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from the seventeenth century, and heavily restored in times more recent ; 
but the first sight of the facade is strangely stirring. For across the whole 
front, in great letters which one who runs may read, is carved a line from 
the Acts of the Apostles :— 


‘« Cireumlegentes devenimus Rhegium.” 


Save only those sonorous words which circle the dome of St. Peter's, I 
have seen no inscription on Christian temple which seemed to me so 
impressive. ‘* We fetched a compass, and came to Rhegium.” Paul was on 
his voyage from Casarea to Rome, and here his ship touched, here at the 
haven beneath Aspromonte. The fact is familiar enough, but, oceupied 
as I was with other thoughts, it had not yet occurred to me; the most 
pious pilgrim of an earlier day could not have felt himself more strongly 
arrested than I when I caught sight of these words. Were I to inhabit 
Reggio, I should never pass the Cathedral without stopping to read and 
think ; the carving would never lose its power over my imagination. It 
unites for me two elements of moving interest: a vivid fact from the 
ancient world, recorded in the music of the ancient tongue. All day 
the words rang in my head, even as at Rome I have gone about mur- 
muring to myself: ‘* Aedificabo ecclesiam meam.” What a noble solemnity 
in this Latin speech! And how vast the historic significance of such monu- 
mental words! Moralise who will; enough for me to hear with delight 
that deep-toned harmony, and to thrill with the strangeness of old things 
made new. 

It was Sunday, which at Reggio is a day of market. Crowds of country 
folk had come into the town with the produce of field and garden; all the 
open spaces were occupied with temporary stalls; at hand stood innumerable 
donkeys, tethered till business should be over. The produce exhibited 
was of very fine quality, especially the vegetables ; I noticed cauliflowers 
measuring more than a foot across the white. Of costume there was little 
to be observed—though the long soft cap worn by most of the men, hang- 
ing baglike over one ear almost to the shoulder, is picturesque. The female 
water-carriers, a long slim cask resting lengthwise upon their padded heads, 
hold attention as they go to and from the fountains. Good-looking people, 
grave of manner, and doing their business without noise. It was my last 
sight of the Calabrian hillsmen ; to the end they held my interest and my 
respect. When towns have sucked dry their population of strength and 
virtue, it is such folk as these, hardy from the free breath of heaven and 
the scent of earth, who will renew a flaccid race. 

Walking beyond the town in the southern direction, where the shape of 
Etna shows more clearly amid the lower mountains, I found myself ap- 
proaching what looked like a handsome public edifice, a museum or gallery 
of art. It was a long building, graced with a portico, and coloured effec- 
tively in dull red ; all about it stood lemon-trees, and behind, overtopping 
the roof, several fine palms. Moved by curiosity I quickened my steps, 
and as I drew nearer I felt sure that this must be some interesting institu- 
tion of which I had not heard. Presently I observed along the facade a 
row of heads of oxen carved in stone—an ornament decidedly puzzling. 
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Last of all my eyes perceived, over the stately entrance, the word ‘‘ Ma- 
cello,” and with astonishment I became aware that this fine structure, so 
agreeably situated, was nothing else than the town slaughter-house. Does 
the like exist elsewhere? It was a singular bit of advanced civilization, 
curiously out of keeping with the thoughts which had occupied me on my 
walk. Why, I wonder, has Reggio paid such exceptional attention to this 
department of its daily life? One did not quite know whether to approve 
this frank exhibition of carnivorous zeal; obviously, something can be said 
in its favour, yet, on the other hand, a man who troubles himself with finer 
scruples would perhaps choose not to be reminded of pole-axe and butcher’s 
knife, preferring that such things should shun the light of day. It gave me, 
for the moment, an odd sense of having strayed into the world of those 
romancers who forecast the future ; a slaughter-house of tasteful architecture, 
set in a grove of lemon-trees and date palms, suggested the dreamy ideal 
of some reformer whose palate shrinks from vegetarianism. To my mind 
this had no place amid the landscape which spread about me. It checked 
my progress; I turned abruptly, to lose the impression as soon as possible. 

No such trouble has been taken to provide comely housing for the collec- 
tion of antiquities which the town possesses. The curator who led me 
through the museum (of course I was the sole visitor) lamented that it 
was only communal, the Italian Government not having yet cared to take it 
under control; he was an enthusiast, and spoke with feeling of the time 
and care he had spent upon these precious relics—sedici anni di vita— 
sixteen years of life, and, after all, who cared for them? There was a 
little library of archeological works, which contained two volumes only of 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum ; who, asked the curator sadly, would 
supply money to purchase the rest? Place had been found on the walls 
for certain modern pictures of local interest. One represented a pasture on 
the heights of Aspromonte, shepherds and their cattle amid rich herbage, 
under a summer sky, with purple summits enclosing them on every side ; 
the other, also a Calabrian mountain scene, but sternly grand in the light 
of storm; a dark tarn, a rushing torrent, the lonely wilderness. Naming 
the painter, my despondent companion shook his head, and sighed “ Morto/ 
Morto/” 

Ere I left, the visitors’ book was opened for my signature. Some twenty 
pages only had been covered since the founding of the museum, and most 
of the names were German. Fortunately, I glanced at the beginning, and 
there, on the first page, was written : ‘“‘ Francois Lenormant, Membre de 
l'Institut de France’’—the date, 1882. The small, delicate character was 
very suggestive of the man as I conceived him; to come upon his name 
thus unexpectedly gave me a thrill of pleasure ; it was like being brought 
of a sudden into the very presence of him whose spirit had guided, in- 
structed, borne me delightful company throughout my wanderings. When 
I turned to the curator, and spoke of this discovery, sympathy at once 
lighted up his face. Yes, yes! He remembered the visit; he had the 
clearest recollection of Lenormant—“ un bravo giovane!’’ Thereupon, he 
directed my attention to a little slip of paper pasted into the inner cover of 
the book, on which were written in pencil a few Greek letters; they were 
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from the hand of Lenormant himself, who had taken out his pencil to illus. 
trate something he was saying about a Greek inscription in the museum. 
Carefully had this scrap been preserved by the good curator; his piety 
touched and delighted me. 

I could have desired no happier incident for the close of my journey; by 
lucky chance this visit to the museum had been postponed till the last 
morning, and, as Lidled through the afternoon about the Via Plutino, my 
farewell mood was in full harmony with that in which I had landed from 
Naples upon the Calabrian shore. So hard a thing to catch and to retain, 
the mood corresponding perfectly to an intellectual bias—hard, at all events, 
for him who cannot shape his life as he will, and whom circumstance ever 
menaces with dreary harassment. Alone and quiet, I heard the washing of 
the waves ; I saw the evening fall on cloud-wreathed Etna, the twinkling 
lights come forth upon Scylla and Charybdis; and, as I looked my last 
towards the Ionian Sea, I wished it were mine to wander endlessly amid 
the silence of the ancient world, to-day and all its sounds forgotten. 

GEORGE GISSING. 


THE END. 


*.* The Edtior of this Iteview does not undertake to return any manuscripts ; 
nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps or a stamped envelope 
be sent to cover the cost of postage. 

It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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